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Brezhnev Steps Up 
Pressure on China 
To End Hostility 


From Agency Dispatches 

MOSCOW — President Leonid 
L Brezhnev appealed to Chinn 
Wednesday to end two decades of 
hostility between Moscow and Pe- 
king and said the Soviet Union 
was ready for concrete steps to im- 
prove relations. 

“We have never considered nor- 
ma] the state of hostility and es- 
trangement between our coun- 
tries," Mr. Brezhnev said in the 
central Asian city of Tashkent, 300 
miles (480 kilometers) from the 
Chinese border. 

“We are prepared to come to 
terms, without any preliminary 
conditions, on measures accept- 

Deng Warns 
U.S. on Arms 
For Taiwan 

The Aaotiated Press 

PEKJNG — China is prepared 
to downgrade relations with the 
United States if their dispute over 
U.S. aims sales to Taiwan is not 
resolved, Deng Xiaoping was quot- 
ed Wednesday as saving. He called 
U.S. handling of the issue unac- 
ceptable. 

It was the strongest statement 
from a Chinese leader on the 
weapons question, though the 
.wording was s imilar to an un- 
signed official commentary re- 
leased by Peking early this month. 

Mr. Deng, the powerful deputy 
chairman of the Co mmunis t Party, 
said that if the problem cannot be 
settled, “then let the relations re- 
trogress. So be it But that’s not so 
terrible. The Chinese nation win 
still exist. I think." 

Mr. Deng made the comments 
Feb. 18 to Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the deposed ruler of 
Cambodia, according to a report 
Wednesday in the monthly maga- 
zine Liaouang. excerpts of which 
were published by the Chinese 
news agency. 

Timing Seen as Significant 

Diplomatic observers said it was 
highly significant that Mr. Deng’s 
statements would be released more 
than a month after they were 
made. 

“We are well prepared for any 
eventuality that might occur," Mr. 
Deng was quoted as saying. 

He told Prince Sihanouk that 
the U.S. handling of the Taiwan 
problem was “unaccep t a b le. On 
this question, we have no room for 
maneuverability” 

Warning to Missions 

The Reagan adminis tration has 
pledged to continue selling defen- 
rive weapons to Taiwan under the 
Taiwan Relations Act, passed by 
Congress after relations with Chi- 
na were normalized. 

In a clear warning to the United 
States, China on March IS sent a 
formal diplomatic note to ail Pe- 
king missions, warning against of- 
ficial or semi-official relations with 
Taiwan in the guise of “unofficial 
relations.” 

Chma and the United Slates 
have conducted talks on the arms 
sales question since January, when 
Washington said it would continue 
supplying Taipei with F-Se fighter 
planes. No progress has been re- 
ported, and China repeatedly has 
hinted that it would downgrade 
U.S. relations if the talks failed. 

Mr. Deng also was quoted 
Wednesday as saying that he told 
Vice President Bush, a former en- 
voy to China, that Americans are 
mistaken if they beliere the Chi- 
nese need U.S. assistance and tech- 
nology to modernize. 

Chinese officials have said pri- 
vately. however, that a downgrad- 
ing erf U.S. lies would cause far- 
reaching problems, and would set 
back the government’s ambitious 
modernization plans. 


JEVSHWE 
The EEC at 25 

The partnership of 10 Western 
European democratic coun- 
tries that makes up the Com- 
mon Market will be 25 years 
old Lhis week. While it has 
much to celebrate, it regrets 
some of its past and worries 
about its future. This mood 
hides many of the great ac- 
complishments of the Europe- 
an Economic Community. In- 
sights, Page 6. 

Tokyo Warning 

A high Japanese official 
warned that potential protec- 
tionist measures by the United 
States and Western Europe 
against Japan could force Ja- 
pan to step up its trade with 
Communist countries and be- 
gin exporting weapons around 
the globe. But he added that 
Japan was determined to open 
up its market. Page 15. 


able to both sides to improve Sovi- 
et -Chinese relations on the basis of 
mutual respect for each other’s in- 
terests, noninterference in each 
other’s affairs and mutual benefit 
— certainly not to the detriment of 
third countries,” he declared. 

This could mean “economic, sci- 
entific, cultural as well as political 
relations." he said. 

Relations With India 

The reference to third countries 
was almost certainly intended to 
calm fears in India, which also has 
border disputes with China that 
the Russians were prepared to risk 
souring the increasingly warm rela- 
tions they have enjoyed with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s govern- 
ment. 

China had no immediate com- 
ment on Mr. Brezhnev’s remarks, 
which were released after the For- 
eign Ministry had dosed for the 
day, a Chinese official said in Pe- 
king. 

Mr. Brezhnev criticized China 
for cooperating with “the policy of 
imperialists” but he said the Soviet 
Union has never tried to interfere 
in Peking’s internal affairs. 

He also said the Soviet Union 
recognized China’s claim to 
Taiwan, poses no miHtaiy threat to 
its neighbor and. fondly remembers 
the period of good relations that 
lasted until the early 1960s. 

His comments occurred after an 
exchange of unofficial visits to Pe- 
king and Moscow by a Soviet for- 
eign policy adviser and a team of 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


2 Arabs 
Slain in 
West Bank 

Early Elections 
Urged by Begin ’ 

By David K. Shipler 

New fork Times Service 

JERUSALEM — Two more 
Palestinians were shot to death on 
the West Bank Wednesday. One 
was killed after he stabbed and 
wounded an Israeli border police- 
man, the other by Jewish settlers 
whose car had been stoned. Anoth- 
er Arab youth was lolled in fight- 
ing with soldiers in the Gaza Strip. 

The dashes, which brought to 
six the number of Arabs killed dur- 
ing the last five days, occurred 
amid continued demonstrations on 
the West Bank and rising political 
uncertainties in Jerusalem. 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin. who proposed resigning Tues- 
day night after a tie vote in parlia- 
ment on a motion of no confi- 
dence, said Wednesday that while 
he had accepted his Cabinet's deci- 
sion to remain in office, he favored 
early elections, preferably wi thin a 
year. He mentioned November as 
a posable date. 

Meanwhile, the army radio an- 
nounced that Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon, whose main office is 
in Tel Aviv, was opening a second 
office in East Jerusalem, the most- 
ly Arab sector of the city captured 
in the 1967 war. 

Mr. Begin announced his inten- 
tion some time ago to move the 
prime minister’s office from the 
western to the eastern pari of the 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 



Gen. Efrain Rios Montt, center, announces the formation of a junta in Guatemala City. At left is 
Gen. Horado Maldonado Shad and at right CoL Francisco GortEBo, the other junta leaders. 

New Junta in Guatemala Suspends 
Constitution, Bans Political Parties 


From Agency Dupanha 

GUATEMALA CITY — Guate- 
mala’s new military junta, moving 
to consolidate its power Wednes- 
day, suroended the constitution, 
dissolved Congress and banned 
political parties. 

The three-member junta, led by 
retired Gen. Efrain Rios Montt. 
took power Tuesday in a coup, the 
first military takeover in Guatema- 
la in 19 years. The political orien- 
tation of tire junta was unclear. 

On Wednesday, no disturbances 



This view from above the left side of the space shuttle cockpit shows small patterns of Made, at 
center, where beat-shield tiles are missing. Their absence is not expected to affect the mission. 

Minor Problems Plague Astronauts 


Tre Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. — 

The astronauts of the space shuttle 
Columbia, faced with nagging 
techniral problems and still feeling 
queasy, spent Wednesday doing 
light work. Mission officials in 
Houston pared the day’s work 
schedule and postponed a key test 
of the shuttle's robot arm. 

Both CoL Jack R_ Lousma and 
CoL C. Gordon Fullerton suffered 
from motion sickness Monday, die 
launch day, and flight director 
Tom Holloway said Wednesday 
that the two were “still not feeling 
as well as we'd like.” 

Todet Malfunction 

The mission surgeon. Dr. Sam 
Poole, said later that the pilots 
were talcing mod on -sickness pills 
and were starting to feel better as 
j to weightlessness. 

: shuttle is scheduled to circle sule 


the EarthTlS times before landing 
next Monday on a desert airstrip 
in New Mexico. 

There were new, minor prob- 
lems Wedn e sda y : The toilet would 
not flush and there was indication 
of a nitrogen leak in the cabin 
pressure system. 

Mr. Holloway said he was confi- 
dent the shuttle's mission was not 
threatened by the problems. 

The loss during launch of three 
dozen heat-shield tiles from the 
shuttle's nose and tail is not ex- 
pected to endanger the craft when 
U re-enters the atmosphere Mon- 
day, mission officials said. 

Some work was going better 
than expected. The astronauts 
were told Wednesday that scien- 
tists on Earth were “very excited 
about the excellent data” being 
sent from the Columbia. 


David Griggs, whose title is cap- 
le communicator, said one of the 


successful tests involved firing s 
fast-pulsed election gun mounted 
in the cargo bay to study the im- 
pact of electrical charges generated 
by the beam. 

Before CoL Lousma and CoL 
Fullerton had awakened, flight of- 
ficials decided to delay a grab- an d- 
lift test of the 50-foot (15-meter) 
arm in Colombia’s cargo bay. In- 
stead. CoL Fullerton subjected the 
aim to a series of thermal tests. 

CoL Lousma said he and CoL 
Fullerton slept better Tuesday 
than on their first night in orbiL 

In adjusting the schedule, mis- 
sion officials essentially switched 
the schedules for Wednesday and 
Thursday. As a result, jet thruster 
firings were to be held to a mini- 
mum Wednesday to allow exten- 
sive scientific testing. The original 
Wednesday agenda, in which Col- 
umbia would fly nose to the sun 
for thermal testing, was delayed by 
one day. 


were reported, and people re- 
turned to work in the capital and 
other dries. Only a few army pa- 
trols were seen in Guatemala City. 

A six-man advisory council of 
militaxy men. believed to represent 
the junior officers who led the 
coup, was named Wednesday. 
They include officers from the 
army and air force, ranking from 
colonel to second lieutenant. 

‘Drop Yoor Weapons’ 

In an impassioned speech on 
television Tuesday night. Gen. 
Rios Monti gave a stern warning 
to rightist gunmen and leftist guer- 
rillas, who have made this nation 
of 12 million a battleground. 
“Subversives, take note,” he de- 
clared. “Only the army has the 
right to cany arms. Yon most drop 
your weapons, because if you 
don’t, we are going to lake them 
from you." 

There were reports Tuesday af- 
_lerooo?v of shooting at the military, 
garrison in ijmaaiiciiaago. * 120 
miles (192 kilometers) west of the 
capital, but Gen. Rios Montt said 
there was no resistance to the 
coup. 

“The situation in the country is 
normal and tranquil,” he said. 
“There is no state of siege." He 
promised elections but set no date. 

Gen. Rios Monti Mid President 
Romeo Lucas Garda had been 
flown out of the country. His desti- 
nation was unknown. Nor was 
there nay word from Gen. Lucas 
Garda's elected successor, Gen. 
Angel Anifcal Guevara, who had 
been scheduled to take office July 
1. The U.S. Embassy in Guatemala 
said it had received word that Gen. 
Guevara was safe 

Gen. Guevara, a close associate 
of Gen. Lucas Garcia, was elected 
March 7. Opposition parties 
charged that the voting was rigged. 

Gen. Rios Montt, who ran un- 
successfully for president eight 
years ago as the candidate of a co- 
alition beaded fry the center-right 
Christian Democratic Party, told 
reporters at the presidential palace 
that he would rale by decree with 
two junta colleagues, Gen, Hora- 
tio Maldonado Shad and Col. 
Francisco GordiUo. The two held 
high posts during Gen. Lucas Gar- 
da’s four years in office. 

‘Puppet 5 of Washington 

In Mexico City, a spokesman for 
Guatemala’s estimated 4.000 lo 
6,000 leftist guerrillas labeled Gen, 
Rios Montt “a puppet” of Wash- 
ington. • 

The Reagan administration re- 
acted cautiously to the coup, ap- 
parently uncertain about the polit- 
ical leanings of the junta. The 
State Department said that the ad- 
ministration is monitoring the situ- 
ation. 

Under the Carter administra- 
tion, the United States cut off mili- 
tary aid to Guatemala in 1977, cit- 


ing violent repression. Bui the 
Reagan adminis tration, which con- 
siders Guatemala extremely im- 
portant in countering revolution- 
ary movements in Central Ameri- 
ca, said last month that a small 
military training program would 
be resumed provided that the 
human rights situation improves. 

An estimated 300 people a 
month were killed in politically 
motivated violence in 1981, many 
at the hands of rightist death 
squads. 

The junta leader vowed to 
“ change Guatemala's image by 
way oJ its foreign relations, espe- 
cially with the United States.” 


General Seizes 
Power in Coup 
In Bangladesh 

The Associated Press 

CALCUTTA — Bangladesh's army chief seized power Wednesday in 
an apparently bloodless coup, Bangladesh radio reported. 

Ll Gen. Hussain Mohammad Ershad imposed martial law and pro- 
claimed himself head of the government, the official radio in Dacca said 
in broadcasts monitored here. 

Gen. Ershad. in an afternoon address to the nation, said deposed 
President Abdus Sattar had failed to cleanse his administration of cor- 
ruption when the army forced him to restructure his Cabinet last month 
and that as a result, Bangladesh 
was “facing a crisis on every front 
— economic, political, social and 
law and order.’ 

“This government has complete- 
ly failed,” the 52-year-old career 
officer said. “The people expect 
the army to come to their aid." 

Mr. Sattar, 75 and in fragile 
health, spoke on the radio before 
Gen. Ershad, conceding: “The sit- 
uation in Bangladesh cos readied 
the state where in the interest of 
the Bangladesh people, military 
rule has become necessary.” 

Mr. Sauar’s status was not dear. 

The United News of India quoted 
unidentified sources as saying he 
was under house arrest in the capi- 
tal. 

Communication links with the 
country were several early in the 
morning and remained so hours 
later. 

Rangkrffdi radio said that Dac- 
ca remained calm under a dusk-to- 
dawn curfew and that troops were 
in control of all key points. Gov- 
ernment offices were reported 
dosed. 

■ Gen. Ershad. who suspended the 
constitution and dissolved Parlia- 
ment. said elections would be held 
soon to pick a new president He 
said a council would be formed to 
advise him and indicated that the 



President Abdus Sattar 

new chief of state would take di- 
rection from the military. 

“1 have no political ambition; I 
am a soldier,” be said. “Mv whole 
and role aim is to reestablish de- 
mocracy in accordance with the 
hopes and aspirations of the peo- 
(Coatinued on Page 2, CoL 8) 


Nicaragua, U.S. Said to Plan Talks 


By Alan Ridir.g 

Ncv Ycrk Tirss Ser a: 

MANAGUA — ■ The United 
States and Nicaragua have agreed 
to resume direct negotiations on 
their numerous political differenc- 
es, according to diplomatic sources 
here. 

Foreign Minister Jorge Cas- 
taneda of Mexico, who paid a 
four-hour visit to Managua on 
Monday, brought an American 
suggestion for new negotiations, 
and Nicaragua immediately ac- 
cepted it, the sources said Tuesday. 
They added that talks could begin 
as early as next week and might be 
held m Mexico City. 

[In Mexico City, Mr. Castaneda 
said Wednesday that officials from 
the United States and Nicaragua 
probably would meet soon in (he 
Mexican capital, Reuters report- 
ed.] 

In the meantime, however. Ni- 


caragua is preparing to denounce 
before the United Nations Security 
Council alleged U.S. plans to in- 
vade Nicaragua. Nicaraguan offi- 
cials have charged that recent inci- 
dents along Nicaragua's northern 
border with Honduras are part of 
a strategy of provocation designed 
by Washington. 

“The difficulty is that the Unit- 
ed Stales is playing two roles at the 
same time," Foreign Minister Mi- 
guel d’Escoto told reporters. “It is 
talking about negotiations but has 
not slopped pursuing the option of 
intervention." 

Ready I o Talk 

The diplomatic sources said that 
Nicaragua had indicated its readi- 
ness to open talks with Washing- 
ton this week but that the Reagan 
administration insisted on await- 
ing the results of elections for a 
constituent assembly in El Salva- 
dor Sunday. 


[In Washington, the White 
House deputy press secretary, Lar- 
ry Speakes, said Wednesday that 
he was not aware that negotiations 
had been arranged. The .Associated 
Press reported. He said the admin- 
istration would not comment on 
the subject until Mr. Castaneda 
confers nidi the U. S. secretary of 
state. Alexander M. Haig Jr„ after 
El Salvador’s elections.] 

The sources added that the U.S.- 
Nicaragua talks have been provi- 
sionally scheduled for the first half 
of April. The United States will 
probably be represented by Thom- 
as O. Enders, assistant secretary of 
state for inter- American affairs, 
and Nicaragua by Mr. d'Escolo. 

The agreement is the first con- 
crete result of the regional peace 
initiative begun by President Jose 
Lopez Portillo of Mexico on a one- 
day visit to Managua Feb. 21. 
lhis month, Mr. Castafieda has 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 


U.S. Urges Salvador Negotiations 


Frcm A$;xcf Dis>-s:cka 

SAN SALVADOR — Thi U.S. 
ambassador cc £1 Salvador has 
suggested for (he first time that the 
winners of Sundays elections ne- 
gotiate with leftist rebels to end 
the “massacre" in this country. 

In another development, E) Sal- 
vador’s Roman Catholic hierarchy 
called off a commemorative Mass 
Wednesday for a murdered arch- 
bishop in order to avert trouble in 
the closing hours of the election 
campaign. 

U.S. Ambassador Deane R. 
Hinton suggested Tuesday that the 
constituent assembly to be elected 
Sunday may “show a little flexibil- 
ity” and consider negotiating with 
rebels battling the regime. 

“The new government will have 
to consider options very carefully 
to bring an end to the massacre 
and bring peace to El Salvador.” 
Mr. Hinton said in response to re- 
porters' questions at a business- 


men’s luncheon in San Salvador. 

it was the first time that. Mr. 
Hinton implied U.S. approval of 
talks between the rebels and the 
60-member assembly*, empowered 
to write a new constitution and ap- 
point a temporary government un- 
til presidential elections are held, 
possibly next year. 

Washington previously had op- 
posed negotiations with an esti- 
mated 4,000 to 6,000 insurgents 
battling the civilian-military re- 
gime until the rebels first put down 
their arms — an option that the 
guerrillas reject. 

In his remarks, Mr. Hinton also 
stressed that “President Reagan 
left no room for doubt as to Lhe 
U.S. commitment to stand by El 
Salvador in Us struggle against 
Marxist-Leninist subversion.” 

The Salvadoran Catholic hier- 
archy statement said that Mass at 
San Salvador’s cathedral for Arch- 


bishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero, 
killed two years ago Wednesday, 
had been suspended to keep 
crowds off the streets at a lime of 
tension. 

Local Services 

Priests were asked to hold local 
services for the archbishop, whose 
death was blamed at the time on a 
rightist death squad. 

The official election campaign 
for Sunday's election, in which six 
rightist and centrist parties are 
contesting 60 National Assembly 
seats, was to end at midnight 
Wednesday night. 

The guerrillas have denounced 
the election and leftist parties are 
boycotting the vote. 

bn Wednesday, government 
forces battled guerrillas for more 
than two hours before apparently 
driving them from the slopes of 

(Continued on Page 2. CoL 3) 


China Finds Production Plans Imperiled by Success of Rural Reforms 


By Michael Parks 

Lot Angeles Tuna Service 

PEKING — The rural reforms that 
have brought considerable prosperity to 
much of the Chinese countryside over 
the past three years are now bringing un- 
foreseen economic, social and political 
problems that may in turn imperil the 
new policies. 

As Chinese peasants are encouraged to 
expand farm output by working more 
and more for themselves, they have in- 
creasingly ignored government produc- 
tion plans, sometimes not g rowin g 
enough to feed nearby dries, sometimes 
growing more and forcing the state to 
buy the surplus at premium prices. 

Now allowed to sell in revived and ex- 
panded free markets, the peasants take 



_ meat, 

vegetables, fruit and handicraft items. 

As a result, city people buy more di- 
rectly from the peasants rather than from 
state stores, but they complain about the 
higher prices they must pay. This grum- 
bling, increasingly widespread, tends to 
weaken public confidence in the govern- 
ment’s policies. 


Another worrying trend is the shift 
away from rice and wheat to higher- 
priced cash crops such as cotton, tobac- 
co, soybeans, peanuts and sugar beets. 

This shift, promoted for the past two 
years as part of an “agricultural readjust- 
ment” tW would diversify the rural 
economy, has been ordered halted lest 
China not be able to grow enough grain 
to feed itself. 

Bat Peking has trouble now enforcing 
that sort of decree. With 97 percent of 
the agricultural production teams decid- 
ing for themselves what to plant, and 
wuh officials forbidden to countermand 
those plans, the government must per- 
suade the peasants of the wisdom of fol- 
lowing state guidance. 

“In arranging agricultural plans and 
state purchasing quotas for farm and 
sideline products, we must adhere to the 
principle of a planned economy while 
malting market-force regulation subsidi- 
ary,” 1 a top Agriculture Ministry official 
said recently, emphasizing the govern- 
ment’s determination to halt the drift 
away from a planned, state-run econo- 
my. 

“Ideological work will guarantee im- 


plementation of this principle. Peasants 
and officials at the grass-roots level must 
be taught to handle correctly the rela- 
tionship among the state, the collective 
and the individual so they wiD put the 
state’s interest first.” 

The difficulty is that the rural reforms, 
which were begun in 1979, are aimed at 
arousing the peasants' individual initia- 
tive, offering them opportunities to make 
more money by working harder and. 
equally important for many, the chance 
to break away from many of the restric- 
tions of collective agriculture. 

Critics of Polities 

“Economic incentives work, ideologi- 
cal imperatives do not, at least not as 
well,” said an economist here who disa- 
grees with the government decision to 
tighten controls on the farmers again. 
“We should not be afraid of the market. 
We should use its vitality to strengthen 
the overall economy.” Concern has been 
growing among some Communist Party 
members and government officials, how- 
ever, that the new rural policies axe turn- 
ing China away from Socialism in agri- 
culture and back toward a type of inde- 
pendent farming. 


“Once the peasants’ initiative is 
aroused, there is a tendency to pull away 
from the collective ” Dn Runsheng. dep- 
uty rhairman of the state agricultural 
rommission and architect of the new ru- 
ral policies, acknowledged in a speech to 
2 critical audience at the party Central 
Committee's school. 

“The majority of today's peasants, 
however, want to get rid not of the So- 
cialist road but rather the heavy burden 
of intolerable totalitarianism, undemo- 
cratic orders and the arbitrariness of a 
few problems left un tackled for many 
years." he added. 

“Rural districts should become pros- 
perous. but only in a healthy way, the 
Communist Party leader in central Chi- 
na's Hubei province, Chen Pixian, said 
recently. He called for renewed emphasis 
on state planning rather than market 
forces, and added: “It simply will not do 
to allow peasants to choose what would 
be profitable only to themselves. That 
would be at loggerheads with state plan- 
ning and Mupair the interests of the na- 
tion as a whole." 

Sun Yefang, a leading liberal econo- 
mist. has argued that the answer really 




lies in higher farm prices so that peasants 
get true value for what they produce and 
can then buy lhe consumer goods made 
in the dues. The state should tax the 
peasants directly rather than through 
uixes hidden in the official price struc- 
ture. Mr. Sun maintains. 

Bui Mr. Chen rejected this approach, 
as the top Chinese leadership has, on 
grounds that price reform, however ur- 
gently needed, would upset political and 
soda! stability with its inevitable infla- 
tion or would cost the government far 
more than it can afford in subsidies. 

Annual Income 

Approved by the Communist Party 
Central Committee at its meeting in De- 
cember. 1978, that firmly established 

reforms 

u 

they would plant and a 
much larger share of the value of their 
production. 

Peasant incomes have almost doubled 
in most parts of the country, though they 
remain quite low. 

The average peasant's annual income 
is now about S100, or roughly S500 for 


.s 



the average rural family. However, about 
one-third of China's 800 million peasants 
still have annual incomes below the S65 
the government regards as the minimum 
needed for subsistence. (In addition to 
these cash incomes, the peasants have 
grain, vegetables, fruit and meat they 
produce themselves.) 

No one disputes these results, but 
more questions are being asked about the 
way they have been obtained. 

“The essence of collective agriculture 
does not Ue in group cultivation or in 
state control over every rice paddy and 
wheat field, every orchard ana vegetable 
patch,” a government official in Shan- 
dong province told critics al lhe parly 
school. 

“The reforms have not changed the 
ownership of the land, nor will land be 
transferred back to the individual. Peas- 
ants' production is within the scope of 
lhe overall state plan, and the quotas as- 
signed to each household or individual 
under the various responsibility systems 
are determined by the collective ... 
There is no denying there are problems 
to solve, but this is a mandate to go for- 
ward, not back to the old system.” 
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Dream of Haiti ? s Mercenaries for Romance and Recognition Turned Sour 


By Art Harris 


The Haitian coles are taken less sertously. 


M1AMI — He was a novice mercenary, 
sunburned and thirsty after three days ax sea 
and one night in jail, his first mission gone 
bust 690 miles short of the beachhead. And 
now hoe he was made the Super Duper 
Sandwich Haven downtown, wasting down 
the bDe of misadventure with a odd beer. 

“I was just out there at sea getting a tan,” 
be said with a wink. 

The beer drinker, an unemployed security 
guard freed on his own recognizance after 
being arrested last week as a would-be Hai- 
tian invader, was a bit player in an exile soap 
opera gone awry. He and IS seasick com- 
rades are accused of plotting to take on the 
Haitian Army and topple dictator Francois 


For one thing, the United States supports 
Mr. Duvalier. For another, the Haitians nave 


a reputation as gentle, docile people whose 
plots always fizzle. 


The leader of last week’s two-boat armada 
says he was taking the men to a paramilitary 
training camp 30 miles (48 kilometers) off 
Cuba, but whatever the purpose of the sail, it 
would have to be called a fizzle. It ended in 
choppy seas 10 miles off Florida when the 
Coast Guard, acting on a tip, boarded two 
luxury cabin cruisers and arrested the 16 for 
violating the l).S. Neutrality Act, which out- 


president, orchestrated dm affair, according 
to the self-styled leader of the force, Benja- 
min Weiss bog. The boose is headquarters 
for Mr. Magknre's exile political group, the 
Council for the National Liberation of Haiti. 

The plans called for die men aboard the 
chartered yachts Sassoon and Wanderlust HI 
to be point men for a major assault Far the 
last eight months, Mr. Magfoire has flown 
between Miami, New York and O ricg^o, 
pitching his plot to Haitian money men, ims- 


detention camps hoe after eight months, 
and UJS. s upp ort for the dictator whose 
repressive policies led them to flee in the first 
place. 

In . this latest adventure, once the two cab- 
in cruisers were beyond the three-mile limit, 
the semi-automatic weapons in the cache oE 
61 assault rifles, carbines, shotguns and 


weald attemp t to invade Haiti. “We weren’t 
that stupid." 


handguns seized by the Coast Guard were to 
be converted to mil automatic. On board. 


ing 575,000 to finance the mission. Mean- 
while, Mr. Magfoire’s brother, Raoul, a New 
York real estate man, shuttled migrants in 
vans between Miami and Everglades training 


laws launching coops against friendly coun- 
tries from American shore. Ten of the men 


tries from American shore. Ten of the men 
remain jailed on bonds as high as $250,000. 


(Baby Doc) Duvalier, a plot, if true, that is 
part Woody Allen, part Clint Eastwood. 


Such sagas are everyday affairs in Miami, 
merica’s Casablanca of mystery, murder 


America's Casablanca of mystery, murder 
and exile intrigue. Plots are forever hatching, 
fizzling and hatching a gain, amid many 
winks about CIA backing. 

But the usual plotters are Cubans and Ni- 
caraguans out to overthrow Communists 
back home, their dreams fueled by a percep- 
tion of support from Washington. 


At a nearby table, three federal agents ate 
sandwiches and glared, dismissing the al- 
leged plot as suicide. “You’re alive drinking 
a beer because of us," sneered one enforcer. 
“We did them a favor,” said another. “Baby 
Doc’s Leopard Battalion would have strung 
them up by their toes." 


From his command post in a rundown 
stucco hacienda near the Miami baseball sta- 


dium, Roland Magfoire, 46, a fanner airline 
ticket agent and nephew to a former Haitian 


The initial invasion force was recruited 
through ads in The Miami Herald last 
month. “Small multinational cor po ra tion 
needs security help,” read an ad on Feb. 27. 
“Short-term compensation plus bonus.” 

Applicants had to furnish military person- 
nel records to prove combat specialties. Six- 
teen men were chosen from almost 300 re- 
sponses. 

Earlier thwarted ooup attemp t* and this 
one, Miami Hattons say, are evidence of 
frustration over US. i m m i gra tion policy 
toward 2,100 boat people still imprisoned in 


be converted to mil automatic. On board, 
according to law enforcement officials, there 
were 17 CS gas grenades, 16,000 rounds of 
ammunition, copies of Soldier of Fortune 
and Survival magazines gnongh frozen 
steaks, orange juice, chocolate chip cookies 
and Jade Daniels whiskey to last a week. 

Once the invaders were ashore, a fifth col- 
umn of 50 exiles who had infiltrated the 
country as seamen and students, and frus- 
trated peasants returning home wee to come 
to their aid, blowing up power plants, cutting 
communications lines. A secret password 
broadcast over the radio was to be toe signaL 

Then, the wtitial assault on an unidentified 
town one hour north of Port an Prince was 
to begin. 

“We weren’t going to storm the presiden- 
tial pa lace," said one member, seeking to 
combat criticism that only a ship of fools 


According to the plan, sympathetic army 
commanders were to supply support if the 
commandos could hold the town lor 48 
hours. And, voi&, Roland Magfoire, would 
sashay into town, form a new junta and re- 
turn democracy to Haiti. Only it did not end 
that way. 

Mr. Magfoire has been plotting for 20 
years. After joining a 1963 scheme by army 
officers against Haitian Resident Jean- 
Ctoude (Papa Doc) Duvalier, he Bed the 
country. Four years later, he put together a 
ntiHtaiy invasion from the Bahamas, out was 
jailed by Nassau authorities before it got off 
the ground. 

About 30 of his men proceeded anyway. 
Landed three planes cm the north aid of Haiti 
and eqjoyed the backing of the area com- 
mander, he says. But, according to Mr. Ma- 
gfoire, the leaders abandoned their men and 
fled. Mr. Magfoire’s younger brother, Man- 
rice, was captured and executed. 

“We are not comedians, we have people 
willing to die,” said Mr. Magfoire. - 

This time, Mr. Magfoire personally chose 
his commander. He was Mr Weissbefg, 32, a 


three-tour Vietnam combat veteran and a 
former Army Special Forces captain with red 
hair and a matching mustache who raid m an 
interview that since Vietnam, life had been 
Boring. He said he was courted over hank- 
burgers in a Little Haiti cafe. 

“Where are the new frontiers? You can’t 
get ahead today unless you’re bom into mon- 
ey. Even if you’re an aerosp ace e ngineer, 
wh»t can yon do except plug computer .rapes 
into NASA computers? This was a new fron- 
tier," he said He wore an orange jump suit, 
bis new uniform as a guest of the federal 


prison here while he shops for a lawyer to get 
his $250,000 bond reduced 


his $250,000 bond reduced 

In January, Mr.Wdssberg moved into Mr, 
Magkxres headquarters, began recruiting his 
Dirty Dozen plus three, bought the guns, 
chartered the boats and on March 12, toki 
Us nv y, “pack your racks and get ready to 
go." Asked if they were aware of the mission, 
he said, “If they weren’t, they were fods." 

“I don’t have a death wish," be reflected 
from prison. “But we were willing to die to 
re t urn Haiti to its people, stop Communists 
from talcing over after Baby Doc and rid the 
taxpayers of supporting a despotic regime. 

*Td do it again tomorrow/ 


Venezuela Pledges Re-evaluation 
Of Salvador Policy After Election 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Fast Service 

• CARACAS — Venezuelan Presi- 
dent Luis Herrera Campins, who 
has been a strong backer of the 
Reagan administration on El Sal- 
vador, has criticized recent U.S. 
policy in Central America and said 
Washington “should make an ef- 

- ,fort to comprehend" Latin Ameri- 
-ca’s problems “in order to act in a 

realistic way." - 

Mr. Herrera also said that fol- 
lowing elections scheduled for 
Sunday in El Salvador his Chris- 
tian Democratic government 
would re-evaluate its policy there, 
-no matter who the victor was. He 
did not rule out possible Venezue- 

- Ian support for talks with El Salva- 
dor’s leftist farces. 


for resolutions of the country’s cri- 
sis. 


The United States and the Sal- 
vadoran government steadfastly 
have rejected suggestions of talks 
with the guerrillas, arguing that 
they should take their case to the 
Salvadoran people through the 
elections ratter than bypassing the 
ballot box for the bargaining table. 

Venezuela has provided more 
than $100 million in economic aid 
to the Salvadoran government and 
Mr. Herrera called the elections “a 


by disrupting the Nicaraguan 
economy. 

“The language of the threat,” 
said Mr. Herrera, “is very far from 
bring the answer to the situation in 
Central America and tin: Carib- 
bean. We reject all armi-rf intrusion 
in the area." 



dem o cr a tic triumph a gain*! the 
threat of subversion.*' He ex- 


He spoke in 


ace here Tuesday, a day 
releasing a letter he received from 
the leadership of the anti-govern- 
ment guerrillas in El Salvador. The 
'letter, signed by the five mili tary 
‘commanders of the Farabundo 
- Marti Liberation Front, said Vene- 
zuela could make a “decisive'’ coo- 


pressed strong hopes that the party 
of his fellow Christian Democrat 
and personal friend, Salvadoran 
President Jose Napoleon Duarte, 
would win. 

Although it has joined in U.S. 
support of Mr. Duarte and the Sal- 
vadoran elections, Venezuela long 
has differed with Washington on 
several key Central American is- 
sues, most importantly over the 
Sandinista government in Nicara- 
gua. 


in bud on to a “just political solu- 
tion" in El Salvador and called on 


Rhetorical Attacks 


Mr. Herrera to help bring about 
the comprehensive negotiations 
the guerrillas have mooosed. 


Monday night, answered the guer- 
1 riDa leadership with a new en- 
dorsement of the Salvadoran dec- 
-tions, which the guerrillas and 
their political allies are boycotting 
on the ground that the elections 
would be unfair and fraudulent in 
the country’s current climate of vi- 
olence. But be said Tuesday, *T am 
awaiting the electoral results in or- 
der to establish our attitude 
toward the possibilities that exist" 


Venezuela, whose support of the 
Sandinistaa was instrumental in 
their 1979 victory over dictator 
Anastasio Somoza, has continued 
to support and send them econom- 
ic aid Mr. H errer a reiterated that 
backing Tuesday, saying Venezue- 
la would continue its ties to Nicar- 
agua “while there is a possibility 
that they win realize their pluralis- 
tic projects ” 


Mr. Herrera said the United 
States “has a great potential" to 
help Central America but added 
that “it does not have the same his- 
torical and economic roots as Cen- 
tral America and South America. 
The United States sho u ld «™»te an 
effort to comprehend those factors 
in order to act in a realistic way." 

Among events that have an- 
noyed Venezuela were the repent 
NATO naval exercises in the Car- 
ibbean, about which Venezuela 
was not informed in advance. Ven- 
ezuela protested the maneuvers in 
the Organization of American 
States, and Mr. Herrera said Mon- 
day that the NATO countries 
should be looking for “peace and 
not confrontation" in the Carib- 
bean. 

Although Mr. Herrera praised 
President Reagan's new Caribbean 
basin initiative as a “political 
opening," he argued that the plan 
did not include enough aid for 
Central American and Caribbean 
countries. 

“This is very little for the United 
States to eve," Mr. Herrera said. 


“This is what we give every year to 
nine countries in Central America 


Mr. Herrera also responded 


sharply to recent rhetorical attacks 
by the Reagan administration on 
Nicaragua and reported plans for 
CIA-backed, covert, paramilitary 
operations to interrupt supply 
lines to the Salvadoran guerrillas 


S 've 350 million [dollars] a year,’ 
: said, “the United States shnulc 


lines to the Salvadoran guer 



TfaitaociflNdfaM 

A wounded Salvadoran soldier is evacuated during a battle with rebels Wednesday near the capitaL 


Nicaragua and U.S. Are Said 
To Plan Direct Negotiations 


U.S. Supports 
Negotiations . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
held two rounds of talks with Mr. 


Haig in New York. Last weekend, 
the Mexican official carried some 
U.S. ideas to both Cuba and Ni- 
caragua. 

The Salvadoran problem is ex- 
pected to dominate Washington's 
talks with Nicaragua. Last Satur- 
day, the Reagan administration re- 
iterated its marge that Nicaragua 
is sen ding weapons to the 'Salva- 
doran rebels and that the insur- 
gents are commanded and con- 
trolled from Managua. 

The Nicaraguans strongly deny 
that they organize or condone 
clandestine arms shipments to El 
Salvador and have challenged the 
Reagan administration to prove its 
rhnry< But they concede that 
they feel' political and moral soli- 
darity with the Salvadoran rebels. 

Knowledgeable leftists dismiss 
as exaggerated UJL charges that 
the insurgency is directed try Cu- 
bans ana Nicaraguans, although 
they concede that Salvadoran reb- 
els dfo consult officials of both 
countries. But the leftists insist 
that the rebels frequently ignore 
the advice they receive. 

- “We'd like to see the guerrillas 
cool it this week in El Salvador," a 


Nicaraguan official said. “We feel 
we have a knife at our throat and a 
pistol at our temple But the Salva- 
dorans have said that it's their rev- 
olution and they will do what they 
have to." 

Just as Washington is convinced 
that Nicaragua is sustaining the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, Managua is 
convinced that the United States is 
trying to subvert Nicaragua. Offi- 
cials in Managua charge that 
armed bands of Nicaraguan right- 
ists are bring supported by the 
U.S.CIA. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

held two rounds of talks with Mr. 
Haig in New York. Last weekend, 
the Mexican official earned some 
U.S. ideas to both Cuba and Ni- 
caragua. 

The Salvadoran problem is ex- 

Mount San Jacinto overlooking 

the country’s mam air force base 
near the capital 


Reagan to See Ministers 


US, Proposals Welcomed 


UNITED NATIONS. N.Y. 
(AP) — Nicaragua’s junto coordi- 
nator, Daniel Ortega, arriving here 
Wednesday for a UN Security 
Council session, said his govern- 
ment is encouraged by'recent U.S. 
proposals to ease tensions. 

Mr. Ortega said he will not seek 
a resolution condemning the Unit- 
ed States but wants to express Ni- 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent Reagan and Secretary of 
Stare Alexander M. Haig Jr. will 
meet Thursday with the foreign 
ministers of Honduras, El Salva- 
dor and Costa Rica, State Depart- 
ment spokesman Dean Fischer 
said Wednesday. 

The three states make up the 
newly formed Central American 


Democratic Community, a politi- 
cal alliance that is aimed at fosler- 


caragua’s fears of a U.S. invasion. 

Mr. Haig this month proposed 
to stop training Nicaraguan dissi- 
dents on U.S. soil and renew aid to 
Managua if it guaranteed that it 
would npt aid Salvadoran rebels. 


cal alliance that is mined at rosler- 
mgdemocratic rule in the region. 
^Tbe visit of the three ministers 
to Washington is seen as a demon-' 
stration of strong Reagan adminis- 
tration support for the group. It 


trauon support for the group. It 
also has the backing of Venezuela 
and Colombia. 


Mr* *■ 
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and the Caribbean," he said, refer- 
ring to the joint Mexican- Venezu e- 
lan program of oil-import subsi- 
dies for countries in the region. 

“If Mexico and Venezuela 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin standing during the no-confi- 
dence debate in the Knesset that ended in a tie vote of 58-58. 


he said, “the United States should 
be able to make a much bigger 
contribution." 


Israelis Slay 3 More Arabs; ' 
Begin Favors New Flection 


(Co nti n u ed from Page 1) 
city to dramatize Israeli sovereign- 
ty over all of Jerusalem, but he has 
not yet done so. Several govern- 
ment agencies, including the na- 
tional police, are already in the 
eastern sector. 

The prime minister's remarks on 
early elections were considered 
partly a tactic to keep his coalition 
in line, especially the two religious 
parties which oppose elections 


China Appeal 
By Brezhnev 


(Continued from Page I) 

three Chinese economists. The 
contacts are believed to be a result 
of tension between Peking and 
Washington over aims shipments 
to Taiwan. 

His decision to make a personal 
offer to improve relations suggest- 
ed that the Soviet side expected 
China's response would not be 
wholly negative, analysts here said. 

Tass reported that Mr. Brezhnev 
said Moscow was ready “at any 
moment" to resume border talks 
. with China, which have been ad- 
journed for several years. 

“We are also ready to discuss 
the question of possible measures 
to strengthen mutual trust in the 
area of the Soviet-Chinese fron- 
tier," he declared. 

China has refused to reopen 
talks, suspended in 1978, on the 
border dispute until the Soviet Un- 
ion withdraws its troops from Af- 
ghanistan. 

“We did not deny and do not 
deny now the existence of a Sodab- 
ist system in China. Although Pe- 
king's sanction with the policy of 
imperialists in the world arena 
contradicts, of course, the interests 
of Socialism,'" he added. 

On otter topics, Mr. Brezhnev 
reiterated his derision to stop de- 
ploying theater nuclear weapons in 
the European part of the Soviet 
Union aim said: 

“We have said our word, 
prompted by reason and adher- 
ence to peace, and it has been met 
with approval in the whole wodcL 
It is now the West’s turn to re- 
spond. 

The United States contends that 
the Soviet Union had already in- 
stalled 300 SS-20 medium-range 
missiles on its territory before an- 
nouncing the freeze a week ago. 
'Washington rejected the tolest Bre- 
zhnev initiative as not going far 
enough and West European lead- 
en have generally adopted the 
same position. 

Mr. Brezhnev, in Tashkent to 
award the Uzbek republic the Or- 
der of Lenin for its agricultural 
successes, also complained that re- 
lations between the Soviet Union 
and Japan were being hampered 
by “external forces" — a reference 
to the United States. 


3 Guerrillas Captured 

TEL AVIV (UPJ) — Israeli 
troops captured a throe-man Pales- 
tinian guerrilla team in southern 
Lebanon Wednesday after they 
tried to infiltrate Israel 
A military announcement said 
the guerrillas, aimed with Soviet 
rifles, were spotted in northern Is- 
rael and were pursued into south- 
ern Lebanon and captured. 


Money Is the Only Question Asked 
In Illicit International Arms Trade 


By Philip Taubman 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Salvadoran 
guerrillas, denying Reagan admin- 
istration charges that they receive 
most of t li*" 1 military equipment 
from Cuba and Nicaragua, often 
say that they buy supplies on die 
black madeet. 

“We pay cash for weapons and 
Mmiwimrtfo p in Europe, the Middle 
East and North America, just like 
everyone else,” said Ruben Zamo- 
ra, a rebel leader, in Mexico City 
recently. “The problem isn’t buy- 
ing the arms, it’s getting them 

f ratiiBp rwtad fn PI Salv ado r g 

Last week, Costa Rican authori- 
ties seized an arms cache worth 
$400,000, which they «aid could 
have been destined for Salvadoran 
rebels. The weapons included ma- 
chine mortars, Belgian-made 
FAL rifles. American- made M-16s, 
TNT and electronic detonators. 


Gmteis for the Tkade 


Qty.'ffeakrs arid purchasers told 
of an Israeli aims dealer who con- 


now out of apprehension that they 
would do less well than they did in 
June. 

Polls show that if dectious were 
held now, his Likud bloc would in- 
crease its seats from the 60 it now 
holds in the 120-seal Knesset. 

Furthermore, the prime minister 
was also understood to be calculat- 
ing that if he resigned, his Cabinet 
would become a caretaker govern- 
ment, giving it a strong status un- 
der the law, not answerable to par- 
liament. He coukl then could con- 
duct policy at will on the West 
Bank. 

In recent months, the govern- 
ment has been engaged in an in- 
tensive effort to curb the influence 
of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. 

AS a Stop toward eliminating 

pn>-PLO leadens, the Defense 
Ministry dissolved the elected 
town council of Al-Brreh last week 
and dismissed the mayor, Ibrahim 
Tawfl, on the ground that they had 
refused to meet with the Israeli ad- 
ministration. Violent demonstra- 
tions ensued as Arabs blocked 
streets with burning tires, chanted 
nationalist slogans and stoned Is- 
raeli troops and vehicles. 

After a day of relative calm 
Tuesday, new disorders flared 
Wednesday. A car carrying Jewish 
settlers from Qiryat Arte, near 
Hebron south of Jerusalem was 
blocked by a stone barricade in the 
Arab village of Bani Naim, accord- 
ing to an army spokesman. Stones 
were thrown, and the driver was 
hit in the head. The passengers 
opened fire and killed an 18-year- 
old Arab. 

The other major incident oc- 
curred in Jenin, north of 
Jerusalem, when a patrol of border 
policemen tried to arrest a 21 -year- 
old Arab for pressing shopkeepers 
to dose tbdr stores and join a gen- 
eral strike. 

According to an army spokes- 
man. the Arab stabbed a border 
policeman, who was not identified, 
once in the shoulder and once in 
the chest, and was then shot to 
death by a police officer. 

In the Gaza Strip, an Arab in 
the town of Khan Tunis died in a 
hospital from wounds sustained in 
a dash with Israeli troops, military 
sources said. 

Major West Bank institutions 
called on the population to contin- 
ue the general strike, which began 
Friday, until the end of the debate 
in the UN Security Council on the 
West Bank issue. This. seemed to . 
raise the likelihood of further dis- 
orders in the coming days. 


Surveys Disagree 
As Campaign Ends 


For Glasgow Seat 


Reuters 

GLASGOW — Campaigning for 
Britain’s most important by-elec- 
tion in years ended Wednesday in 
confusion over winch of three 
main candidates, inctading the for- 
mer president of European Com- 
mission, Roy Jenkins, was ahead. 

The la t e st opinion poll in Glas- 
gow’s Hiiihead district signaled de- 
feat Thursday for Mr. Jenkins, 

which would be a serious setback 
for his year-old Social Democratic 
Party and for his chances to lead 
the alliance of Ids party and the 
Liberals in the next nnti<mal elec- 
tions. 

But otter polls near the end of a 
three-week campaign have forecast 
a narrow win for Mr. Jenkins. the 
6 1 -year-old former Labor Party 
Cabinet minister who is the favor- 
ite with the bookmakers. 

A gall up poD published hi the 

Daily Telegraph showed David 
Wiseman, a 34-year-old local com- 
munity worker running for the op- 
position Labor Party, poised to 
capture Bi l l h ead , the last Consent 
ative stronghold in a city dominat- 
ed by Labor. 

. Tt showed Labor ahead of the 
Conservatives by 335 percent to 
27 percent, with Mr. J enkins trac- 


ing third with 26 percent. Gallup 
said the Scottish National Partv 


said the Scottish National Party 
was Favored by 125 percent of the 
943 persons polled. Four other 
candidates shared the remaining 1 
percent. 


emmeats but, as with die Uzis. the 


weapons sometimes wind up in 
other hands. 


While it is impossible to 
ie extent of the ffuemflas’ reli- 


the extent of the guemflas’ reli- 
ance on the black matter, there is 
little question that illegal sources 
could easily meet their needs. Ac- 
cording to federal law enforcement 
offi rials i the illicit trade in arms is 
.a mulubiflion-dollar-a-year busi- 
ness. All a prospective buyer needs 
is cash. No questions are asked 
about the intended destination or 
use of the weapons. 


In the United States, New York 
City and Miami are the black mar- 
ket capitals. Among arms dealers. 
New York is regarded as a place to 
make deals, although foe weapons 
themselves are stockpiled else- 
where. Miami has developed into a 
major blade market center, federal 
rtffiei«u say, because of its proxim- 
ity to Central America and be- 
cause billions of dollars in drug 
money, often used to buy arms, 

flow into Miami 

Nicaraguan nffieials said that 
many of the weapons they used to 
overthrow President Anastasio 
Somoza in 1979 were purchased in 
Miami and dapped to Nicaragua 
through Panama and Costa Rica. 

It is often difficult to determine 
where a legitimate deal ends and 
an illegal one begins. It is perfectly 
legal in the United States and most 
other nations to sell weapons. The 
only federal restrictions involve 
shipment and the weapons’ intend- 
ed use. The State Department 
must approve foreign sales and 
maintains a list of acceptable cli- 
ents. The Customs Service moni- 
tors the shipments. 

But according to federal offi- 
cials, the system frequently breaks 
down. The Customs Service latte 


Bangladesh 
Military Coup 


(Continued from Page 1) 
e and general ejections mil be 
Id as soon as possible.” 

Gen. Ershad said his country’s 


and that all treaties and agree- 


ments signed by the previous gov- 
ernment would be honored. 

Bangladesh has had a series of 
military coups since it won inde- 
pendence from Pakistan in late 
1971. 

The independence leader. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was as- 
sassinated in January, 1975, by 
rightist army officers. A quick suc- 
cession of coups brought Gen. 
Ziaur Rahman to power in 1977. 
He ruled until last May when he 
was MM«hwigd in a a railed army 


Britain, the United States, South 
Korea and Mexico are among foe 
centers for foe trade. In Mexico 


the manpower to open every piece 
of cargo leaving the country and 


foe State Department approval 
system is based on trust. There is 


was assassinated : 


failed army 


of an Israeli aims dealer who con- 
ducts butiness in a small office not 
far from the National Archaeologi- 
cal Museum. They said he special- 
izes in small arms and ammuni- 
tion: high-powered rifles, grenades 
and Israeli-made Uzi machine 
guns, one of the world’s most pop- 
ular weapons. Mexican authorities 
said it was not clear what relation- 
ship, if any, existed between foe 
dealer and the Israeli government. 

In Britain, a number of legiti- 
mate arms dealers stockpile huge 
inventories of weapons. Among 
them is Interarms Coip_, probably 
the largest private arms seller in 
the world. Foreign governments 
footing to equip a small army can 
find much of what they need at In- 
terarms, according to several arms 
purchasers who have shopped 
there. So can illegitimate buyers. It 
is relatively easy for them to ob- 
tain fraudulent documentation fist- 
ing than as representatives of a le- 
gitimate government. 

There is an even more sophisti- 
cated blade market for bigger mili- 
tary equipment. According to U.S. 
authorities. South Korea has be- 
come a center for manufacturing 
American-designed equipment. 
One Korean company, former em- 
ployees said, is building for Libya 
jeeps that Washington refused to 
approve for export to Libya. 

Israel, which maintains an ag- 
gressive arms sales policy, also 
manufactures American -s tyle 
weapon for export The pur- 
chasers are generally foreign gov- 


system is based on trust There is 
little anyone can do, federal offi- 
cials acknowledge, if a buyer mis- 
represents a shipment’s final desti- 
nation or simply labels arms ex- 
ports as something else. 

The international demand for 
arms has led to the development of 
underground transportation net- 


coup. 

Mr. Sattar, then wee president, 
w as taken from a hospital bed and 


was taken from a hospital bed and 
thrust into the government's top 
spot. He won an overwhelming 
victory in the Nov. 15 presidential 
election but faced immediate prob- 
lems with Bangladesh's weak econ- 
omy. which was suffering from a 
drop in foreign aid. 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 


Former Solidarity Member Sentenced 


From Agency Dispatches 

WARSAW — A mil itary tribunal has sentenced a former Solidarity 
umon member to 6fe yearc in prison an charges of organizing union cells 
and distributing leaflets “containing false information which could have 
caused public unrest or disturbances," the Polish Army newspaper re- 
peated Wednesday. 

Tte verdict against Frandszek Mazur for union activity in Mfetoc, 
southeast Poland, was announced in the supreme military prosecutor's 
weekly communique. 

The Solidarity union was suspended and all union activity un- 
der foe martial tow decree imposed by Gen. Wqjdech Jaruzdski, foe 
Polish leader, on Dec. 13 to end 16 months of strikes and challenges to 
Communist Party authority. 


Beirut Force to Protect Diplomats 

United Press JmemaHonal 

BEIRUT — The Cabinet Wednesday approved the establishment o£ a 
special 500-man force to protect diplomats after several countries with- 
drew from Lebanon because of threats to envoys. 

The national news agency reported that a section of the internal sccur- 
ity forces would be assigned to embassies until the new force could be set 
up. 

An Iraqi diplomat was murdered Monday, a little more than three 
.months after the Iraqi Embassy was blown up, killing the ambassado r 
and 60 others. During tte last few weeks, Kuwait, Jordan and Bahrain 
recalled then - -diplomats after being threatened. 


Reagan Won’t Speak in Westminster 


LONDON — President Reagan will address both houses of Parliament 
m the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, rather than Westminster 
HaD, when he visits Britain in June, the office of Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher announced Wednesday. 

The decision follows strong opposition to suggestions that Mr. Rea g an 
bc^gven the rare honor of addressing Parliament in historic Westminster 

A government spokesman said that it had never been agreed formally 
foal Mr. Reagan would speak in tte 900-year-old halL Officials said foe 
8®vermneit had consulted opposition parties and the general view was 
that Mr. Reagan should Speak June 8 in the Royal Gallery. 

A UR .announcement earlier this month that Mr. Reagan would ad- 
dress Parliament in Westminster Hall provoked angry denunciations 
from opposition politicians, who said they had not been consulted. 


Dutch Vote In Provincial Ejec ti ons 


THE HAGUE— The Dutch voted Wednesday in provincial elections, 
the results of which were expected to underline dissatisfaction with tte 
nafrOTst government’s mobility to agree on an economic policy. 

The three-party coalition government has been split for months over 
spenfong cuts and at least one member party. Labor, is likely to lose 
heavily in the elections, aawrdijig to opinion polls. 

The 11 regional administrations choose the members of foe roper 
texise of paitement, which has the final say on legislati on passed by the 
Popularity in Wednesday's vote may also influ- 
lysts of tie P artics nr foe national coalition, political an a- 
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works. Mexican authorities and 
U.S. intelligence officials said they 
knew of several networks for get- 
ting arms to Central America. 
They said one is run by the Pales- 
tine liberation Organization. 


Illegal arms purchasers pay a 
premium for equipment and trans- 
portation. It is not uncommon for 
sellers to charge up to a 400-per- 
cent markup, several dealers said. 
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Tbe NATO Nuclear Planning Group meeting in Colorado 
Springs included, from left, W. Tapiey Bennett, the UJS. am- 
IwssaAw to NATO; Joseph Lima, secretary-general of NATO; 


David Nfcbotis, assistant secretary-general for defense, plan- 
ning and policy; Alfred Vreven, Belgian defense minister; and 
Michel Van Ussei, Belgian ambassador to tbe Atlantic affiance. 


NATO Ministers Reject Soviet Missile Freeze 


By David Wood 

Los Angeles Times Service 

COLORADO SPRINGS. CWo. 
— NATO defense ministers have 
rejecied a Soviet freeze on tbe de- 
ployment of additional intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles in Eu- 
rope, and instead reaffirmed 
NATO’s 1979 decision to modern- 
ize its stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons, U-S. officials said. 

At the same tiny-, the officials 
said, the defense ministers urged 
tbe United States on Tuesday to 
begin talks with the Soviet Union 
on the limitation of strategic, or 
long-range, missiles as soon as fea- 
sible. 

Neither decision came as a 
surprise. The Western alliance gov- 


ernments represented in Colorado 
had previously condemned the So- 
viet freeze as a propaganda ploy. 
Similarly, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization member countries 
have long urged the United States 
to open strategic arms limitation 
talks. 

- The ministers were ending their 
meeting Wednesday and were to 
issue a communique late in the 
day. 

The American officials, who 
asked not to be identified, said the 
Reagan administration would put 
the finishing touches on its strate- 
gic arms talks position within a 
few weeks. Precisely when the ad- 
ministration would be ready to be- 
gin talks, they said, would depend 


on Soviet behavior in Poland and 
elsewhere. 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger has said that strategic 
arms t alk* might begin as early as 
thi< summer. 

The Soviet freeze on deployment 
of its medium-range SS-20 missiles 
in the European region of tbe Sovi- 
et Union was announced March 16 
by Soviet President Leonid L Bre- 
zhnev. The freeze, he said, would 
last as long as NATO refrained 
from taking “practical prepara- 
tions** to install 572 medium-range 
missiles in Europe. 

U.S. officials said Tuesday that 
preparations to deploy 108 Pereb- 
ing-2 missies in West Germany in 
December, 1983, and 464 Cruise 


missiles in Britain, the Nether- 
lands. ftrf grimy Italy and West 
Germany tbe following year, 
would continue on schedule. 

During the two-day classified 
sessions of NATO’s Nuclear Plan- 
ning Group, held twice a year, the 
Soviet freeze was rqeded on the 
grounds that it would “legitimize 
the current Soviet superiority” -in 
European-based medium-range 

Even while the Soviet Union has 
proclaimed the freeze, officials 
said, Moscow is continuing to 
build up its stockpile of SS-20 mis- 
siles in the Asian region of the So- 
viet Union, west of the Ural moun- 
tain range. Tbe officials said that 
those missiles could easily hit 
NATO targets in Western Europe. 


Senate Panel Votes to Halt Reagan Missile Plan 


By George G Wilson 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — In the first 
bard slap at Pres dent Reagan’s 
strategic-weapons program, a pow- 
erful Senate subcommittee has 
voted unanimously to stop the MX 
missile in its tracks. 

- Not until President Reagan de- 
cides where be wants to put the 
. new land-based missile, the Armed 
1 Services strategic and theater nn- 
. *dear forces subcommittee decided, 
. should any more money be ad- 
vanced to build MXs or prepare 
, existing Mmuteman sQos to house 
them temporarily. 

„ Tbe subcommittee action, if sus- 
tained by Congress, as is thought 
, likely, would save about $22 oil- 
. lion. Mr. Reagan had earmarked 
$1.5 billion to manufacture the 
. first nine missiles and $715 milli on 
in research funds to restructure 
Mimiteman silos. 


Consumer Pott 
Calk Heathrow 
Worst Airport. 

The Asso c iated Press 

LONDON — London's 
Heathrow Airport is the worst 
airport in the world and Am- 
sterdam’s Schipol Airport is the 
most popular, according to re- 
sults of a recent survey. 

The survey was published 
Tuesday by the International 
Airline Passengers Association, 
a London-based consumer 
group with 110,000 members 
worldwide. The association last 
fall polled 41,000 members by 
mail and received about 8,000 


More than one-fifth of those 
who replied rated Heathrow as 
their least favorite airport, an 
improvement from two years 
ago when one in three persons 

C ed tbe airport, tbe worid’s 
est, at the bottom of their 
list. 

British Airways also was crit- 
icized heavily, with one in four 
persons saying it was the airline 
they least ’like to fly. Aeroflot, 
Alitalia and Pan American 
World Airways also were low 
cm the list. Regular travelers 
said Swissair was the best, fol- 
lowed by Singapore Airlines. 


New VOA Director 
Yows Objectivity 

United P re ss International 

WASHINGTON — The new di- 
rector of the Voice of America has 
said he will insis t on objectivity in 
reporting the news, but that tbe 
worldwide radio service will also 
report the administration’s “asser- 
tive” foreign policy pronounce- 
ments. 

President Reagan named John 
Hughes, 51, a Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning journalist, to head the radio 
service which broadcasts around 
the world in 39 languages and has 
2,100 employees. James B. Conk- 
ling resigned earlier this week as 
director, ending a stormy 10- 
montb tenure during which his ef- 
forts to reorganize the network 
met with widespread resistance 
from employees. 

Mr. Hughes said, “I am abso- 
lutely wedded to the concept of the 
objectivity of the news file. If I had 
any doubt about that bang possi- 
ble, 1 would not take the job.” 


DEATH NOTICES 

Marie-Cl*udc Bordai «nd family 
re g re t to the su dd en death of 

Madame NfcoWto Guy e, n he Lavenari 
on March 21, io Pam. 

Burial was held with the immediate faauy. 
near the Oraud-Fossard. 
on Match 24, 19S2. _ _ 

LOVELL. Mr. and Mis. Walter Kerr and 
their children, Philip. Cynthia, Marie, and 
Lois, regre t to announce the death of Mis. 
Ken's mother, Helene (hi Boucftc! LoveU, 
in Saou Fc, New Mexico, oa Marsh 13. 
19K. Mrs. Lovell the daughter of the 
late Dr. Charles Winchester du Bouchci. 
head of the American Ambulance Service 
in France (1914-I9I8L and the widow U 
Walter Howland Lovdl. pilot in the Lafay- 
ette Eseadrifle (1917). 


Armed Services Committee 
chairman John G. Tower, Republi- 
can of Texas, who did not attend 
Tuesday’s closed session, favors 
the subcommittee decision, sources 
said. 

His support virtually guarantees 
that the fiscal 1983 Pentagon au- 
thorization bill the committee ex- 
pects to send to the floor before 
the Easter recess will recommend 
that Congress force the president 
to chart a new course for the mis- 
sile. 

Subco mmittee rhafrmaw John 
W. Warner, Republican of Virgin- 
ia. said Tuesday night that the ac- 
tion was “a bipartisan effort to 
redirect and strengthen the presi- 
dent’s strategic program.” He said 
Pentagon testimony about putting 
MX missiles in Mmuteman boles 
just did not add up. “so we took 
the bit in our teetn to delay pro- 
duction. 


Tbe idea is to deploy the missile 
in 1989. when the Air Force ex- 
pects to have a permanent basing 
scheme, instead of putting it in 
Mmuteman boles beginning in 
1986. 

Tuesday night’s action repre- 
sents tbe biggest single rejection by 
any congressional panel of Mr. 
Reagan’s plan for closing the “win- 
dow of vulnerability” he deplored 
daring the 1980 election campaign 
Thai ^window" refers to the Pen- 
tagon assertion that existing U-S. 
land missOes, which stand still in 
silos underground, are vulnerable 
to highly accurate Soviet nudear 
warheads. 

Mr. Reagan ridiculed President 
Jimmy Carter's plan to rotate 200 
MX missies among 4,600 cement 
garages in Nevada and Utah so 
that they would be hard to hit. 

On Ocl 2 Mr. Reagan an- 
nounced that he would put the 


Reagan Accepts Gvic Award in N. Y. 
As 10,000 Rally to Protest Policies 


By George Skelton 

Los Angeles Times Service 

NEW YORK — President 
Reagan encountered tbe biggest 
protest demonstration since taking 
office as an estimated 10,000 peo- 
ple chanted in opposition to his 
policies outside a hotel where he 
had gone to acce p t a leadership 
award. 

The demonstration, which was 
noisy but peaceful lasted about 
four hours. It had nearly ended by 
the time Mr. Reagan spoke. 

Mr. Reagan mode his only pub- 
lic reference to the protesters when 
he departed from his text to ask 
whether the national debate over 
his policies could not “be carried 
on with decency and understand- 
ing, without a tone of hatred.” 

Mr. Reagan acknowledged, in a 
speech before the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 
that it hurts him to hear accusa- 
tions that he Jack s compassion for 
the needy. 

Comparison toRoosevdt 

. He compared himself with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, saying that 
■ both, were criticized for trying to 
destroy what they actually were 
trying to preserve — in Roosevelt's 
case, the free enterprise system; in 
Mr. Reagan’s, a “humane, free 
government” 

But tbe president said that 
“There is more to brotherhood 
than government-administered 
charity.” 

“Government can’t properly 
substitute for the helping band of 
neigbbor-to-neighbor, he added. 

“And in trying to do so, govern- 
ment has. to a great extent, 
brought on the economic stress 
that mires us down in recession-” 

At the sire of the awards ban- 
quet, the New York Hilton Hold 
in mid-Manhattan, hundreds of 
police manned wooden barricades 
m a street scene reminiscent of the 
war protests of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

Wide-Ran^ng Protest 

The demonstrators were object- 
ing to a wide range of Mr. 

Reagan’s domestic and foreign 
policies, plus his receipt of the 
award. They shouted slogans in- 
cluding “Reagan says cut back, we 
say fight bade.” and carried signs 
such as “Stop Reagan’s war cm the 
poor and in El Salvador.” 

“How can anyone be so insensi- 
tive as to offer this president a hu- 
manitarian award?” asked one 
protester. .. 

Anti-Reagan demonstrations 
have been increasing lately, begin- 
ning in earnest at a presidential 
speech outside Minneapolis early 
last month. But this one was by far 
the largest. Police estimated the 
crowd at more than 10,000. 

The demonstration was orga- 
nized by a coalition of labor, relig- 
ious, educational and Socialist 
groups. 

There had been heated contro- 
versy among staff members of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews about whether Mr. 
Reagan should receive the award. 


Many believed it would seem to 
align the organization with the 
president’s economic and social 
policies. 

Mr. Reagan was awarded the 
Charles Evans Hughes gold medal 
“for courageous leadership in gov- 
ernmental, civic and humanitarian 
affairs” — the fust incumbent 
president io receive the honor. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. 
Reagan noted the “acrimonious 
debate” over his policies and re- 
called that Roosevelt .also was 
roundly criticized. 

“I'm accused by some of trying 
to destroy government's commit- 
mem to compassion — and to the 
needy.” Mr. Reagan added. 

“Like FDR. may I say I am not 
trying to destroy what is best in 
our system of humane, free gov- 
ernment. I am doing everything 1 
can to save it — to slow down the 


destructive rate of growth in taxes 
and spending, to prune nonessen- 
tial programs so that enough re- 
sources will be left to meet the re- 
quirements of the truly needy." 

Mr. Reagan said that out of the 
economic distress afflicting tbe na- 
tion “can come opportunity — the 
opportunity to remember our heri- 
tage of brotherhood, our responsi- 
bility to can: for each other, not 
through impersonal government 
programs alone, but through the 
giving of ourselves with love and 
compassion.” 

He said he was keenly aware of 

the high financial cost of his mili- 
tary program, and promised to 
“seek true savings and effideo- 
ries” in the Pentagon. But he in- 
sisted that his military program 
could not “be arbitrarily reduced 
and still guarantee oar national se- 
curity-” 


Senate Votes to Expand 
Veto on Agency Rules 


By William Chapman 

Washington Pint Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
on Tuesday swept aride the objec- 
tions of the Reagan administration 
and voted to give Congress a veto 
over most of the rules proposed by 
government agencies. 

Tbe provision was ap proved by 
a 69-25 vote. 

Grides questioned the constitu- 
tionality erf a congressional veto 
and warned that it would unleash 
a new wave of lobbying by busi- 
ness and other organizations op- 
posed to particular regulations. 

Its advocates said it was neces- 
sary to rein in independent agen- 
cies that pass sweeping regulations 
never in raided by Congress. 

“We' ve got to put restraints on 
tbe unbridled use of executive 
power.” said Republican Sen. Har- 
rison H_ Schmitt of New Mexico, a 

principal sponsor. “We’ve got to 
be sure they don’t overwhelm the 
legislative branch.” 

Tbe veto provision was con- 
tained in an amendment to a ma- 
jor regulatory reform bill. The b31 
was approved Wednesday by a 94- 
0 vote. A corresponding House bill 
also provides for a legislative veto. 

Arsonist in Las Vegas 
Receives 8 life Terms 

The Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — A former Las 
Vegas Hilton busboy has been sen- 
tenced to eight life terms in prison 
without possibility of parole for 
setting a fire that lolled eight per- 
sons at the hotel last year. 

Philip Bruce Cline. 24. was con- 
victed in January on eight counts 
of murder and one count of arson 
in the fire Feb. 10, last year, which 
also injured more than 400 people 
and caused about S14 nriffion in 
property damage. 


permitting a single chamber to dis- 
approve a regulation but also per- 
mitting the other house to override 
that veto. 

The Senate amendment requires 
a simple majority vote bv both 
houses to disapprove a regulation. 

President Reagan has advised 
senators he is opposed to the legis- 
lative veto although he endorsed 
the concept during his pres i dentia l 
campaign. 

If enacted, it could have a 
sweeping effect on bureaucratic 
rule-making and strengthen Con- 
gress in its battles with the execu- 
tive branch. Nearly 200 pieces of 
legislation passed over the years 
have provided for congressional 
vetoes, but the amendment passed 
Tuesday is the first to give that 
power over a broad range of feder- 
al regulations. 

Some Exemptions 

It would apply to most inde- 
pendent agencies and executive- 
branch regulatory bodies. Howev- 
er, certain offices would be ex- 
empt, including aD those in the 
Defense Department and most of 
the rule-making functions of tbe 
Internal Revenue Service. Tbe 
amendment would not apply to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s monetary 
policy functions nor to Securities 
and Exchange Commission actions 
in corporate merger eases. 

In recent UA appeals courts de- 
cisions the congressional veto pow- 
er was ruled unconstitutional as 
applied in two cases. Opponents 
Tuesday seized on the constitu- 
tionality issue. 

“There could not conceivably be 
a worse time for Congress to put in 
place a government-wide veto,” 
said Sen. John C. Danforth, Re- 
publican of Missouri. 

The veto would only apply to 
proposed regulations not in effect 
when the bill becomes law. 


Regent Admits 
Deficit Target 
Hard to Reach 

V 

He Says Reagan Plans 
No Changes in Budget 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON — Treasury 
Seeieury Donald T. Regan con- 
ceded Wednesday that the deficit 
projection in President Reagan’s 
1983 budget is probably too low 
and said it will be “a 'real chal- 
lenge” just to keep the deficit 
around S90 billion. 

But Mr. Regan told tbe House 
Budget Committee he believes a 
budget with a deficit of that 
amount would be favorably 
received by the financial communi- 
ty and would lead to lower interest 
rates. 

Tempera flared during the hear- 
ing when Democrat Rep. Jim Mat- 
tox of Texas accused Mr. Regan 
and the administration erf failing 
to keep campaign promises to bal- 
ance the budget. 

“You promised a balanced 
budget and you're welching,” Rep. 
Mattox loldMr. Regan. 

“We are not welching on it,” 
Mr. Regan retorted. “We have not 
welched on our promises to the 
American people.” 

The exchange occurred as the 
full House prepared to vote on an 
emergency funding lull to keep 
seven federal departments opera- 
ting beyond next Wednesday, 
when thor current funding expires. 

The f unding measure would 
keep the departments of Labor, 
Educa ti on, Health and H uman 
Services, Treasury, State, Com- 
merce and Justice operating 
through Sept 30. or until their reg- 
ular appropriations bills were ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Regan blamed the current 


Syria Claims Moslem Brotherhood; 
'Decapitated’ After Hama Uprising 


first MX missiles in fortified Titan 
silos and promised to look at per- 
manent baring possibilities, in- 
cluding putting the MX aboard gi- 
ant aircraft and inride mountains. 
The Titan idea has since been 
abandoned in favor of Mimi teman 
silos. 

Sen. Tower and other critics 
have said Mr. Reagan’s MX plan 
would not dose the “window of 
vulnerability” because any missile 
standing stul would be relatively 
easy to destroy. Disappointed Air 
Force leaders' called the Reagan 
MX package “a decision not to de- 
cide.” 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger has refused to alter 
Mr. Reagan’s temporary baring 
scheme, idling congressional com- 
mittees that the alternative to put- 
ting the missiles in Minuteman 
silos is to let them pile up in 
warehouses. 


recession for the large deficits pro- 
jected in the administration's 1983 
budget proposal — S96.4 billion, 
compared to tbe 1981 deficit of 
about S58 billion. 

And he said President Reagan 
will not alter his economic policies. 

Asked how difficult it will be 
not to exceed a S90-bifiion deficit, 
the Treasury secretary replied: 
“It’s a real challenge. I would be 
hopeful you could contain than 
[deficits} m double digits.” 

There have been increasing calls 
for a meeting between the presi- 
dent and high-ranking House 
Democrats to resolve the budget 
stalemate. But White House 
spokesman Larry Speakes said 
Wednesday that no such meeting 
had been s chedul e d He «i d ic i»*e <i 
that budget talks would continue 
at lower levels. 

Mr. Regan also said Wednesday 
that tbe administration probably 
would seek a change in — but not 
an abolition of — a controversial 
tax law that permits some profita- 
ble companies to reduce tbeir taxes 
by purchasing tax breaks from less 
profitable firms. 


By Henry Tanner 

New York Tones Service 

DAMASCUS — Hama, the an- 
cient Islamic town in central Syria 
where government forces and’ in- 
surgents fought for three weeks 
last month, is more or less quiet, in 
the words of a high government of- 
ficial. 

Tbe old part, with its centuries- 
old Islamic landmarks, was almost 
totally destroyed in the fighting 
and bulldozers are razing the rem- 
nants of buddings, a European 
diplomat who drove through the 
city this month reported. Official- 
ly, Hama remains closed to for- 
eigners and nonresident Syrians. 

President Hafez aJ -Assad's gov- 
ernment said the Moslem Brother- 
hood, the insurgent organization, 
has been “decapitated,” with its 
military installations destroyed, its 
arms seized and hundreds of its 
leaders and best fighters killed or 
captured. 

But similar claims were made by 
the government: late in 1980, when 
the security forces of Rifaad As- 
sad, the president’s brother, con- 
ducted a large military operation 
erf sen-era] months against the 
Brotherhood after violent upris- 
ings not only in Hama but also in 
Aleppo, Dera and other towns. 
The dead on both rides were esti- 
mated to be several hundred. 

Since then, foreigners here said, 
the insurgents have regrouped, re- 
equipped themselves and mobil- 
ized new adherents. 

In Hama, which has a thousand- 
year history of hostility- to outride 
authority, the rebels were able to 
build a network of semipermanent 
military installations that must 
have taken several months to com- 
plete and that reflect the long- 
range character of the insurgency. 

“There is no reason to think 
they will not be able to recover 
once more.” a sympathizer in 
Damascus said. 

Most foreign diplomats here 
seemed to agree that the govern- 
ment has overcome a serious threat 
to its existence and is again solidly 
ensconced thank* to the army and 
the special security forces of Ri- 
faad Assad. 

Hama has shown, foreigners 
said, that armed popular uprisings 
have no chance of success in Syria 
as long as the army and the securi- 
ty forces remain lqyaL 

The strengths and weaknesses of 
the Assad government are a crucial 
factor for the entire Middle East, 
mainly because of Syria’s control- 
ling position in Lebanon, which is 
now the only active Arab-Israeli 
military front. 

President Assad has proved to 
be the most effective figure in the 
Arab Rgectionist Front and his 
foreign policy goal is to block any 
U-S. attempt to expand the Camp 
David peace process to other areas 
or the region after Israel completes 
its withdrawal from Sinai. 


The question of the loyalty of 
the Syrian Army was raised before 
and during the Hama fighting. 
Some soldiers of one brigade sent 
to Hama refused to obey orders to 
shoot civilians, but there were no 
mass defections, according to dip- 
lomatic reports here. 

Now. after Hama, the govern- 
ment has begun a campaign to 
counteract the impression that it is 
cornered, surrounded by internal 
and external enemies and upheld 
by military force. 

A week ago, after a speech 
marking the rise to power of the 
Ba’ath Party. Mr. Assad stunned 
onlookers by plunging into the 
crowd, then walking with the dem- 
onstrators several mites through 
the center erf Damascus, often let- 
ting them cany him on their shoul- 
ders. Normally, tbe president re- 
mains behind 'a wall of security 
forces and travels in fast-moving 
convoys. 

Demonstrations involving mil- 
lions of people, according to (he 
government, were also held in 
Aleppo and other cities and shown 
for many uours on national televi- 
sion. 

The nature of the armed opposi- 
tion to Mr. Assad is not so clear as 


tbe generally used name of the or- 
ganization. 'Moslem Brotherhood, 
implies. Foreigners concede that 
they know little about the organi- 
zation, which mixes politics and 
terrorism with religious fundamen- 
talism. 

A Damascus businessman sym- 
pathetic to the insurgents called 
them the “Radical Party" rather 

than the Brotherhood and said 
that most of the leaders were edu- 
cated, modem men of middle age, 
many with university degrees, 
whose prime motives were political 
and not religious and who certain- 
ly did not intend to impose a Kho- 
meini-type Islamic government an 
Syria. 

He said the government had to 
be replaced because of police 
repression, corruption, nepotism 
and general inefficiency, but he 
added that the insurgents were led 
by Sunni Moslems who want to 
end the minority rule of the 
Alawites. 

About 12 percent of Syria's peo- 
ple are Alawites, 60 percent are 
Sunni Moslems and about 14 per- 
cent are Christians. Mr. Assad is 
an Ala wire and has put Alawites 
into virtually every important posi- 
tion in the government, the armed 
forces and ihc economv. 


Athens Said to Assure 
Turkey on Aegean Oil 


Sew York Times Service 

ATHENS — The Greek govern- 
ment has assured Turkey that it 
will not pursue further oil explora- 
tion in the eastern Aegean, diplo- 
matic sources have said. 

The move was intended to ease 
tension between the two hostile 
members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, they said 
Tuesday. 

However, tension apparently 
continues over what Greece 
charges is Turkish violation of its 
airspace. 

71te diplomats said the assur- 
ance on oil exploration was riven 
in a letter delivered last week by 
Greece’s ambassador to Turkey. 
The letter was in reply to Turkish 
protests that the Socialist govern- 
ment of Premier Andreas Papan- 
dreou was violating the Greek- 
Turkish agreement signed in Bern 
in 1967 by launching a new oil ex- 
ploration program in the 
northeastern Aegean. 

The diplomatic sources said 
Greece informed Turkey that it 
would soon complete a minor ex- 
ploration program already con- 
tracted between the previous gov- 
ernment and foreign concerns, but 
would then cease such activity. 
The Turkish government has al- 
ready said it was satisfied by the 


reply, but neither side disclosed 
the letter’s contents. 

Tension has remained high in 
the last week, however, after Greek 
charges, both to NATO and in di- 
rect communications to Ankara, 
that Turkish jets entered Greece's 
10-mile (16-kilometer) airspace 
limits, established since 1931 and 
recognized by the International 
CivilAviation Organization. 

Since 1974 Turkey has argued 
that Greek airspace extends to 
only six miles, equivalent to its ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Greece has also protested that 
Turkish jets have failed to submit 
/light plans for penetrating what is 
known as the Greek flight infor- 
mation regmn- 

Premier Bulent Ulusu of Turkey 
countered this month that what 
Greece viewed os violations were a 
result of military maneuvers- that 
had been announced in advance 
and that aircraft involved had.no 
obligation to submit their flight 
plans. 

Turkish officials have been con- 
cerned that Greece might proclaim 
an extension of its territorial- wa- 
ters from six to 12 miles in the Ae- 
gean. Mr. Papandreou stated in his 
election campaign last year that 
Greece had the right to extend its 
territorial waters to 1 2 miles. , 
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Guatemalan Comeuppance 


The coup d’fetat in Guatemala could not 
have happened to a more deserving dictator- 
ship or at a better time. Experience argues 
against getting too enthusiastic about coups; 
Idi Amin, remember, was once hailed as a 
liberator. But Guatemala’s recent experience 
has been so awful that by the law of averages 
alone the insurgents — young officers and 
civilian politicians — would have to be an 
improvement And the coup flashes a useful 
warning to the ruling military in El Salvador, 
just days before that country's crucial vote. 

Guatemala has been misruled by cold-eyed 
generals for nearly two decades. Their 
excesses have fed a leftist insurgency in a 
poor, largely Indian country with Central 
America’s largest population (72 million). 
Fraudulent elections have been staged to give 
the military rulers a patina of legitimacy. But 
the vote this month was so outrageously 
crooked that it unified the opposition before 
the president-general could be enthroned. 

Wisely, the United States refused to en- 
dorse the flawed vote or renew military aid. 


which was suspended on h uman lights 
grounds in 1977. Although die Reagan ad- 
ministration wanted to resume arms ship- 
ments, its appeals for less ferocity against 
Indians, guemlias and democratic politicians 
were haughtily ignored. One guesses that the 
State Department might now feel, a little 
wanner toward the human rights laws that 
thus prevented collaboration with a discred- 
ited if anti-Communist regime. 

What further weakened it was the dramat- 
ic decline in coffee prices. The political shape 
of the next government is uncertain, but it is 
sure to need emergency economic aid as 
much as the military equipment it will re- 
quest With determined outside encourage- 
ment Guatemala could yet be nudged back 
toward a democratic path. And that would 
be the best counter to the challenge of a re- 
cently unified guerrilla movement 

There is a chance, in short to shift the 
tide in an important country. Let the Reagan 
administration seize it. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


U.S. Aid Should Be Overt 


In Central America’s confused battlefield, 
the forces of democracy need all the help 
they can get from allies around the world. 
But for that aid to be effective it should be 
overt, and preferably multilateral, not a sur- 
reptitious black bag from the CIA. Better 
mechanisms to supply that help had best be 
devised quickly, while there are still demo- 
cratic forces to receive it. 

The case for such aid, in principle, is old 
and honorable. It was eloquently put by John 
Stuart Mill in 1859. In “A Few Words on 
Non-Intervention,” Mill wrote: “The doc- 
trine of non-intervention, to be a legitimate 
principle of morality, must be accepted by all 
governments. The despot must consent to be 
bound by it as well as the free states. Unless 
they do, the profession comes to this misera- 
ble issue — that the wrong side may help the 
wrong, but the right must not help the right.” 

In Central America, Marxists make no se- 
cret of their debts to Cuba. And Social Dem- 
ocrats and Christian Democrats get open and 
legitimate assistance from fraternal parties 
elsewhere. There is no reason to be defensive 
about overt U.S. aid, preferably through 
foundations openly funded by Congress and 


with appointed but autonomous directors. 
The argument for honesty is persuasively 
supported by the former director of the CIA, 
W illiam Colby, who knows better than most 
how much paranoia covert aid can create. 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, once 
secret operations, send a stronger and no less 
credible signal now that both are openly 
funded through an international board. And 
labor and farm missionaries now get support 
through the aboveboard Asia Foundation. 

Comparable foundations, says Colby, can 
make grants to Central American schools, 
publications, social and political organiza- 
tions. And why cann ot their boards indude 
distinguished figures from the Caribbean? 
That could lessen the taint of unila teralism. 

In tense situations where the United States 
is suspected of uglier designs, there is always 
a question whether aid reripients can afford 
the association. But with or without justifica- 
tion, they are often already denounced as 
CIA puppets. Open subsidy could hardly 
cause them more damage. There is no reason 
to keep the Americans’ ideological prefer- 
ences in the closet, like a shaming secret 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Challenges to OPEC 


Now the world will find out whether OPEC 
is- really a cartel It is no trick to raise prices 
In the midst of shortages, as OPEC did in the 
1970s. To maintain those prices in the 
shrinking market of the 1980s is going to be 
much harder. It means agreeing on produc- 
tion cuts, and it means enforcing those agree- 
ments. Last weekend, OPEC, meeting in Vi- 
enna, appeared to have worked out quotas — 
in principle. The next question is whether the 
13 veiy diverse countries that comprise 
OPEC can make them stick. 

The agreement on quotas will have little 
immediate effect on consumer prices. But it 
probably means that the long downward 
trend in world oil prices has bear broken, at 
least for the present. That trend began more 
than a year ago. Evidently fearing that high 
prices would wreck the world oH market, 
Saudi Arabia used its enormous reserves to 
create a small glut and eventually forced the 
radicals, led by Libya and Algeria, to come 
down to a compromise price schedule. In re- 
turn, it promised to prevent further price re- 
ductions by controlling its own output. 

But the world was cutting down its use of 
oil much faster than the experts had expect- 
ed. The glut persisted, and by midwinter 
speculators were beginning to wonder 
whether the Saudis were going to force prices 
even lower. With the agreement last week- 


end, that question has been answered. They 
are not At least temporarily, crude oil prices 
seem likely to slay where they are. 

But that is not necessarily the end of the 
stoiy. You do not have to have been in Vien- 
na to sense the bitter row within OPEC. 
While the Saudi production will be about 
one-fourth below the level of 1979, the last 
boom year, production for the rest of OPEC 
will average hardly more than half the 1979 
level. Or,, to put it the other way around, the 
Saudis apparently intend to pre-empt a larg- 
er share of OPEC’s market as the price for 
preventing further price drops. 

Of all OPEC’s internal divisions, the deep- 
est is the one that separates the governments 
of the rich, thinly populated desert countries 
from those with large, poor populations that 
urgently need the oil revenues for economic 
development. In contrast to Saudi Arabia 
and its population of some 8 million, there is 
Nigeria, with 90 million people and an in- 
come per capita of perhaps $700 a year. 

Nigeria’s oil production, because of its 
pricing errors, is now about half the 1979 vol- 
ume. While OPEC may have agreed on a 
market strategy for the short term, you are 
entitled to a degree of skepticism regarding 
its ability to deal with the issues of eco- 
nomic equity that lie beyond. 

.THE WASHINGTON POST. 


One Species Every Day 


One of the world's 5 to 10 million species 
becomes extinct each day. By the end of the 
decade the extinction rate will approach one 
an hour. A million species may have van- 
ished by the year 2000. The loss of diversity 
will make the world a poorer place. But the 
United Suites, a necessary leader in any ef- 
fort to halt the decline, is faltering. 

It is not just conservationists who worry 
about the disappearance of obscure species 
from distant plains or jungles. Cancer spe- 
cialists know that two of their most import- 
ant drugs come from a single denizen of trop- 
ical rain forests, the rosy periwinkle. Seed 
growers, who have to develop new strains of 
wheat every five years or so as the old ones 
become susceptible to disease, know the im- 
portance of preserving diverse gene pools. 
But the ancestral gene pools for most staple 
U.S. crops lie abroad. Without foreign germ 
plasm, American farmers would supply tittle 
but cranberries, pecans and sunflower seeds. 

; The world’s gene pools have made a vital 
contribution to the pharmaceutical and agri- 
cultural industries, yet only 1 percent of all 


species have been examined for commercial 
value. The rate of extinction can best be 
slowed by preserving habitat, particularly in 
the tropics, where diversity of species is 
richest. But this means denying certain uses 
of land to those with shorter-term purposes. 

Governments that mi g ht look to the Unit- 
ed States will find little help. Washington 
proposes to cut back its already meager con- 
tributions tc the UN Environment Program 
and to the tropical biology efforts of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. A major function 
of the Endangered Species Act — the listing 
of threatened species — has been, brought to 
a virtual halt by Interior Secretary James 
Watt, and the act is under attack from min- 
ing and forestry interests. 

“Any species is expendable somewhere 
along the line except mankind,” says a lobby- 
ist for the pesticide makers. If Washington 
shares that view, it will find it has little 
standing with governments on whom it may 
one day wish to urge the case for conserva- 
tion of the planet’s fast-shrinking gene pools. 

. THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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1907: Turbulence in Moldavia 


BUCHAREST — The agrarian troubles continue. 
The cabinet, regarding the resignation of which 
the rumors are becoming more and more perstst- 
tem, is sending fresh reinforcements of troops, 
but hesitates to declare a state of siege over the 
whole of Moldavia, as seems necessary. When 
receiving the deputation of landowners from the 
Jassy district. King Charles said that he would 
devote his earnest attention to restoring order 
in Moldavia. Politics were responsible for the 
whole trouble. The country was better governed 
50 years a g o , but the .administration did not 
now answer to the needs of the times. Politi- 
cians must forthwith set to work to solve the 
agrarian and Semitic questions. 


1932: Hitlerites vs. Prussia 

LEIPZIG — That Gen. Gioener, the Reich minis- 
ter of the interior, instigated the Prussian gov- 
ernment's wholesale police raids on the Hitlerite 
brandies in Prussia was asserted during a hear- 
ing before the supreme court. The hearing was 
connected with Adolf Hitler's suit for an injunc- 
tion to compel the Prussian government to re- 
turn documents taken during the raids. The 
court suspended the session to give the Prussian 
government and the Hitlerites an opportunity to 
reach a settlement by private negotiation. The 
attorney for the Prussian government revealed 
that Gen. Groener wrote on March 8 that Hitler- 
ites had ascertained the location of the 
Reich swehr’s munition depots all over Germany. 




How I Learned to Start Worrying About Nukes 


W ASHINGTON — I was in- 
troduced to nuclear war in 
the mid-1950s, hiding under ray 
school desk during civil defease 
drills, hoping the Russian bombers 
would never come It never crossed 
my mind that I would some day be 
working on nuclear strategy at the 
White House, hoping still that nu- 
clear war would never come — and 
realizing bow easily it might. 

I came to Washington in the 
1960s to work for a defense think 
tank. Within a year or so, ray stud- 
ies of weapons effects gave way to 
studies of the weapons themselves 
and to communications systems 
and missile wanting systems. Then 
came nuclear “exchange” calcula- 
tions: oar iwi«gieq against their 
missiles, their missiles a gains t our 
bombers, their subs against our 
bombers — endless combinations. 

There were no people involved 
in these “exchanges," only calcula- 
tions. It was a carious fiction, nev- 
er the humans at the 

military installations or the indus- 
tries or the cities. I guess that made 
it easier on the taxgeteers m 


By Roger Molander 


I have 
thepresi- 


The writer is a 
of "Ground 

the most dedicated 
ever met in trying to 
dent perform the hardest job m the 
world. I watched three presidents 
who were deeply concerned about 
preventing nuclear war leave the 
White House with a sense of frus- 
tration. Each sought to leave the 
American people with a legacy of 
security with respect to nuclear 
war, a confidence that nuclear war 
would not happen. Each failed. 

X felt that same sense of frustra- 
tion and faDure, especially in early 
1980, when the struggle to save 
SALT-2 and the work of three ad- 
ministrations ended with the Sovi- 
et invasion of Afghanistan. I had 
expected to spend the first few 
months of 1980 carrying the case 
for the treaty — “modest, but use- 
ful,” in the words of the Joint 
Ghicfs of Staff — to the Smah- 
floor. I knew it would be a real 
challenge: I discovered 
most of the senators on the Armed 


n- White Bouse nudear strategist for the National Security Council Now executive director 
” a n uclear war education project, he contributed this comment to The Washington Past. 


When SALT-2 was defeated, I 
had some time to ponder how we 
had got ourselves into the awful 
mess we were in. The factor that 
stood out in my mind was the 
seeming lack of undemanding of 
just how great the chance erf nucle- 
ar war reaDy was. 

I had seen how the White House 
and tbe-so-called chain of com- 
mand operated, and I assumed die 
Russians were probably worse. I 
knew how poorly we understood 
the Russians and how poody they 
understood us. I could see the ris- 
ing problem of midear prolifera- 
tion vastly increasing the risk of 
superpower confrontation. 

Accidents 


Omaha, the people there in charge nms 1 of the senators on the Armed 
of launching the missiles or the Services and Foreign Relations 

committees — those making criti- 
cal decisions, to say nothing of 
endless speeches — lacked even a 
rudimentary understanding of the 
nuclear war business. 


bombers, and the analysts like me. 

I recall one Saturday a colleague 
earru* into the fhmlr lartlf office 
with his wife to find me sticking 
different-colored pins, represent- 
ing different-sized weapons, into a 
map of the Soviet Union. Add a 
pink pin for Minsk — another 
200,000 dead. My colleague’s wife 
was horrified. But when the pin 
went into Minsk or Moscow, I 
didn't see people working or chil- 
dren playing. I assumed that some- 
one above me in the system 
thought about those thing s. Me, I 
just stock in the pins. 

In 1969 the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks (SALT) began, and I 
found myself trying to find the 
co mbinatio ns of weapons limita- 
tions and verification provisions 
that would be acceptable to Amer- 
ica and its allies as weC as to the 
places where the pins were being 
stuck. At first Mush the problem 
looked easy rne. But an older 
colleague told me I had a lot to 
learn. He was right. 

Deterrence 

Within a month I had met the 
first of a small but not uninfluea- 
tial community of people who vio- 
lently opposed SALT for a simple 
reason: It might keep America 
from developing a first-strike 
bflity against the Soviet Union, 
never forget bring lectured by an 
Air Face colonel about how 
America should have “nuked" the 
Soviets in the late 1940s before 
they got The Bomb. I was told that 
if SALT would go away, America 
would soon have the capability to 
nuke them again — and this time 
America would use h. 

As the SALT negotiations began 
in earnest, I dug into studies at the 
think tank for the Pentagon and 
came face to face with the big 
questions of the nuclear war trade: 
How much is enough? What is the 
“threshold of pain" for the Soviet 
derision-makers? What level of de- 
struction will deter Soviet attack? 
Is it measured in industrial capaci- 
ty? In war machines? lu Soviet citi- 
zenry? In some arcane combina- 
tion of these and other factors, 
which a careful reading of Russian 
history and of recent articles in 
Red Star would divine? 

My rite of passage was com- 
plete. The scientist — whose main 
interest in graduate school was 
trying to obtain commenaaOy use- 
fid energy from controlled fusion 
— had become the policy analyst 
playing nuclear war. The policy 
analyst went to the White House. 

1 was at the White House’s Na- 
tional Security Council only a few 
months when it was time for a 
SALT negotiating session to begin 
in Geneva. One of Secretary of 
State Kissinger’s division heads 
asked me to draft a set of instruc- 
tions for the U.S. delegation. I 
asked what to put in the instruc- 
tions — and was told just to do a 
draft on my own, with one cover 
memo to Kissinger «nH another 
from Kissinger to the president. 

Three days later I got the pack- 
age and the instructions back. The 
person who had asked for the draft 
had not changed a word. Nor had 
Kissinger. Nor had the president. 
The instructions were on their way 
to Geneva. I swallowed hard. 

Those people above me who 
were supposed to be thinking 
about the Big Questions were rely- 
ing on me to think about those 
things. I was to make decisions in 
the nuclear war trade, not just 
stick in pins. So I began to think 
about many things. 

Grown-Ups? 

1 thought about the fact that no- 
body at (he White House seemed 
to understand nuclear war issues 
better than I did. Knowing my lim- 
itations, that did not reassure me. 

X thought about the organiza- 
tional chaos at the White House, 
the haphazard way decisions often 
were reached. I thought about the 
minimum amount of time the pres- 
ident had to spend on nuclear war. 
issues, his ultimate responsibility. 

And I thought about the former 
presidential science adviser, simi- 
larly struck by the way major deri- 
sions are made, who asked, 
“Where are the grown-ups?" 

His comment is apt. There Is a 

deal of childish behavior in 
i White House, including temper 
tantrums. The last place I expected 
to find adults losing control of 
tbemsdves was in White House 
rooms with nuclear war planners. 
But there the tantrums were — di- 
rected at officials of other coun- 
tries, at briefing books, at staff, at 
other high U.S. officials, at almost 
anything you can think of. I had 
hoped that the White House's nu- 
clear war business was in the 
hands of people who were rational 
and calm under pressure. 

I was learning. In time I learned 
to live with aB of this. But to 
friends — who asked questions 
like, “Not going to get blown up 
soon, are we?” — I confided that it 
was the ultimate example of “in 
the fand of the blind, the one-eyed 
man is king.” Many thought I was 
joking, but I wasn’t. 

As the shock of these experienc- 
es wore off, I joined with some of 


Adding it all up was unsettling. 
There was too much op p or tun ity 
for machine error, for human er- 
ror, for errors in judgment Nucle- 
ar war could occur far more easily 
than people in the White House, m 
Congress and in the country at 
lane seemed to realize. 

If nudear war comes and any 

historians survive, they will marvel 
at the role of chance in its genesis, 
its escalation, its grim conclusion. 


Some e h ?"** events — which 
have taken ns closer to the brink 
rtinn is realized — have of course 
already occurred. There was the 
mid-1960s incident, in which UR 
radar mistook the rising of the 
moon for a missile attack. There 
was the 1979 mishap in which a 

S liter with a practice Soviet 
e attack tape on it was acci- 
dentally introduced into an opera- 
ting missil e warning system. And 
there was the 1980 accident in 
which a microchip failed in a com- 
puter at Strategic Air Command 
headquarters in Omaha and the B- 
52s almost took off. 

These unintended happenings 
can be multiplied by presumed 
mishaps on the Soviet side and by 
additional mistakes in other na- 
tions which, have acquired, or are 
in the process of acquiring, nuclear 
weapons. It is by no means in- 
conceivable that next time, rather 

titan on a calm day when America 
and the Soviets are merely at nor- 
mal levels of enmity, a false alarm 
will occur in an atmosphere of cri- 
sis, with somebody suddenly head- 
ing for the Hot Line and trying to 
explain that it was just a mistake. 


'That We Be Survived’ 


W ASHINGTON — The Reagan administra- 
tion is be ginning to pay some attention to 
the protest movement against the nudear arms 
race, but it is not really dealing with the anxiety 
and philosophy hrfibid this human outcry. 


By James Reston 

emotional and dangerous, since it would leave 
Moscow with an unacceptable advantage in stra- 
tegic and conventional weapons. But they are ex- 
pressing an elemental feeling. 


It is paying attention, reluctantly, fra political 
Repot"" 


reasons. Republican leaders in Congress are tefi- 
ing the administration that they cannot pass the 
Pentagon budget in the present economic crisis 
against rising opposition to his military budget, 
with its empharig on new nudear weapons. 

Also, the president is going to make a grand 
tour of Europe in June, and the West European 
governments are warning him privately that die 
anti -nudear opposition may demonstrate against 
him and the NATO policy of putting new U.S. 
Cruise and Pershing-2 missiles on their tenitaiy. 

Accordingly, Reagan is veering away from his 
hard-fine course. Alter his talks with Presidents 
Mitterrand of France and Lopez Portillo of Mexi- 
co, he is agreeing to Mexican attempts at a negoti- 
ated settlement in Central America. He has 
agreed, despite opposition in his administration, 
to begin negotiations in Geneva with the Russians 
on intercontinental strategic nudear weapons. 

This may blunt the opposition of the anti-nude- 
ar movement in Europe and the American move- 
ment that is spreading to churches, universities, 
town meetings and even to Congress. But it is not 
likely to silence the public outay for control of 
nudear weapons, for the protesters are not talking 
in diplomatic or military terms. 

They are talking instead about life and death. 
They are proclaiming that the threat of nudear 
war is too serious to be left to politicians, who 
cannot seem even to manage their own personal 


about weapons that will not be available until 
long after Reagan has gone back to his ranch in 
California — is that the administration has been 
so knuckle-minded in handling the problem. 

After all, it is not the Soviet Union but the 
United States that has led the fight fra the control 
of nudear weapons since the last world war. It 
was not the Democrats, but a bipartisan coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats that supported the 
Baruch Plan, the Acheson Plan, the LUienthal 
Plan for the control and even the abolition of 


or national affairs. They are challenging the as- 
>scow and Wa 


sumption, popular in both Moscow and Washing- 
ton, that ail will be well if more atomic weapons 
make the other side afraid. It is possible that fear 
ilsdf may be the most likely cause of war. "" 

They are saying, as Herbert Butterfield said at 
the American University in Washington long ago, 
that the people must speak, not as priggish moral- 
izes, but because wars may be caused, not neces- 
sarily through some extraordinary criminality but 
from petty betrayal and individual neglect. 

This is not bang said by the anti-nuclear lead- 
ers with a dear voice so far. Indeed, their cries for 
a “freeze” on nudear weapons at the present im- 
balance of military power in the world is both 


It was President Eisenhower who proposed a 
wide reduction of nudear arms and the transfer of 
the money saved to the hungry people of the 
world. It was Gen. George Mar shall who suggest- 
ed that his plan fra the reconstruction of Europe 
after the war should be extended to the Soviet 
Union and Easton Europe. And it was the Soviet 
Union that rejected all these proposals. 

Young people now demonstrating fra the con- 
trol of nudear weapons understandably have no 
memory of all this. Unfortunately, the Reagan ad- 
ministration seems also to have forgotten, and it is 
leaving the peace propaganda battle to the Rus- 
sians. who have done more to block the limitation 
of nudear weapons than anybody else. 

Officials in Washington do not seem to under- 
stand — probably because they have not read 
Jonathan Schell's book, “The Fate of the Earth.” 
which is rapidly becoming a guidebook for the 
anti-nuclear protesters and which the politicians 
will have to consider now or deal with later. 

“Of all the modest hopes of human beings,” 
Schell observes, “the hope that mankind will sur- 
vive is the most modest, since it only brings us to 
the threshold of all the other hopes. In entertain- 
ing it, we do not yet ask for justice, or for free- 
dom. or for happiness, or for any of the other 
things that we may want in life. 

“We do not even necessarily ask for our person- 
al survival; we ask only that uv be survived. We 
ask for assurance that when we die as individuals, 
as we know we must, mankind will live on.” 

01982. The New York Tuna. 


An Alert 
Recalled 


By Philip Geyelin 


r ASHEN GTON —The Penta- 
gon’s most inventive war- 
game players would not have 


W 


thought it up: War has been raging 
for three week 


weeks in a vital area be- 
tween a close U.S. ally and a Sovi- 
et client Moscow and Washington 
have brokered a cease-fire, bat h is 
breaking down. The Soviets deliver 
a rough ultimatum: Both sides in- 
tervene with peacekeeping forces, 
or they will move in on then* own. 

The National Security Council 
is rushed to the White House “situ- 
ation room" to plot a quick coun- 
ter-strategy. Bui the NSCs statu- 
tory chairman, the president, is not 
in the chair. He is incapacitated 
upstairs in the living quarters; a 
“paralyzing” domestic crisis has 
left him “too distraught to par- 
ticipate.” The 25th Amendment 
makes provision for transfer of au- 
thority to the vice president when 
the president is unable to function, 
but there is no vice president 



Only the secretary of state and 
White House chief of 


the White House chief of staff are 
aware of the president’s condition. 
A majority of the “principal offi- 
cers” of the executive branch wiD 
have to make the dedsion. 

Not possible? It happened on 
the night Of Oct 24, 1973. The oc- 
casion was the October war be- 
tween Israel and Egypt (plus 
Syria), and the leading figures were 
Richard Nixon as president, Hen- 
ry Kissinger as secretary of state 
and Alexander Haig as White 
House chief of staff. The missing 
vice president was Gerald Ford, 
who had been designated by Nix- 
on but not yet confirmed by Con- 


But such is Kissingers artful 
ambivalence that it is impossible 
to determine from one episode to 
another whether he thinks Nixon, 
under terrible pressure, was imtii. 
fra duty or was m command. 

One day, OcL 24, captures the 
perils as well as the emotions, frus- 
trations. suspicions and generally 
rancid atmosphere. The cease-fire 
bad collapsed. The Egyptians were 
callmg for intervention by Ameri- 
can and Soviet troops. Kissinger 
was meeting with Dobrynin when 
Nixon, “as agitated and emotional 
as I had ever heard him,” phoned. 

His political enemies, Nixon 
told Kiss i nger, “are doing it 
because of their desire to kill 


the president And they may suc- 
ceed. I may physically die.” And 


grass to replace Spiro Agnew. 

Such was the famous night when 
the United States went on nuclear 
alert, as recalled in the second vol- 
ume of Herny Kissinger’s mem- 
oirs, published this week. 

Anything as absolute as truth is 
unattainable, even with the pas- 
sage of time. But Kissinger's 162- 
page account adds enormously, 
ana meticulously, to the record of 
one of the most controversial and 
crisis-laden three weeks in Ameri- 
can political and diplomatic histo- 
ry. in the period between OcL 6 
(when the war broke out) and OcL 
28 (when the Egyptians and Is- 
raelis met to negotiate a disengage- 
ment of forces), Agnew resigned in 
disgrace, and Nixon’s Watergate 
fate was sealed by the Saturday 
Night Massacre and an appeals 
court ruling that he would have to 
surrender the Oval Office tapes. 


Nixon went on: ‘The real tragedy 
is, if I move out, everything we 
have done will crumble. They just 
don’t realize they are throwing ev- 
erything our the window.” 

That was enough for Kissinger 
to deride to take Haig’s advice 
(when, three hours later, the Sovi- 
ets threa t ened to intervene unilat- 
erally) and not “wake up the presi- 
dent,” who had apparently "re- 


tired for the night." There is no ev- 
idence Nixon talked with anyone 
but Hajg while the derision was 
being made in the early hours of 
the next morning to put U.S. 
forces on alert and put America 
at risk of nudear war. 

That the crisis was real Kiss- 
inger leaves little doubt — al- 
though suspicious ran high at the 
time. That Nixon sought repeated- 
ly to exploit it to demonstrate his 
“mdispensabihty" as impeachment 
loomed, Kissinger amply docu- 
ments. That Nixon was 
“out of touch," 
occupied,” “on the verge” (as 
cryptically pnt it), “in the paralysis 
of an approaching nightmare’’ — 
all this Kissinger makes p lain. His 
account gives the lie Lo the White 
House accounts at the time. 

But as to a dear judgment, Kiss- 
inger speaks ambiguously of a Nix- 
on overwhelmed by his “persecu- 
tors,” of a “nation consuming its 
authority.” The insights and infor- 
mation are spellbinding: But in a 
matter of historic interest, we are 
left not all that much closer to the 
“truth" than we were at the time 
OI982, The Washington Past. 



Ah, yes, the Hot Line. How 
many people know that it is a slow * 
teletype machine, and that its use 
suff«T from the usual problem of 
gu tting a good translation?. I had 
witnessed two incidents in the* 
SALT negotiations in which the. 
United States and the Soviet Un- . 
ion bad profoundly misunderstood _ 
each other in this fashion. 

The first was at Vladivostok in _ 
1974, when President Ford and" 
Secretary Kissinger had come - 
home in triumph with an agree- ' 
meat that was found to be no- 
agnexnent at all when the sides 
tried to write it down . in agreed . 
languag e. A similar incident took * 
place in the early months of the 
Carter administration, when an 
agreement on limiting new types of , 
ICBMs evaporated into thm air - 
over a languag e disagreement. 

What if* me of these “misunder- . 
standings” trade place in a crisis as ■ 
the tides tried to control further , 
escalation, rather th an in the midst 
of a seven-year negotiation? 

It was also that these , 

thoughts coincided with the birth - 
of my second child. 

There is something in the birth • 
of a child — or the death of a 
loved one — that is a reminder of . 
both the miracle and the fragility 
of life. Now there she was. a new 
person, a new bring, d em a nd i n g 
the right to live, to find out “why 
she came.” And here I was, think- . 
mg of the risks of nuclear war. 

I held forth on all this to a , 
friend late one night when- most 
sensible people have gone home or 
to bed. I railed away at the absurd- 
ity of the situation we Americans 
found ourselves in — living in an 
imperfect wo rid with imperfect ■ 
machines and imperfect people 
making derisions on subjects they . 
only partially understood. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

At the root of the problem is the - 
fact that tbe public has scarcely 
any reliable information with ", 
which to develop thoughtful op in- > 


ions about American nudear poll' 
navi 


cy. Policy-makers, therefore, have 
httie serious sense of public opin- 
ion to guide th«»m 
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The People 

Sure, there are polls on the nu- . 
dear question. But nowhere do 
these polls teQ us about tbe diffi- 
cult decisions and trade-offs in- 
volved. We know from polls, for 
example, that two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans want to pursue arms control 
with the Soviet Union, and that at , 
the same time two-thirds don’t - 
trust the Russians to adhere to 
such accords. Do Americans want 
arms control negotiations or not? 
The polls, in their simplicity, have 
been part of tbe problem. 

A . larger part of the problem is 
that no effort has been made by 
tbe government to maintain public 
concern and understanding about 
the fundamen tal questions of nu- ■ 
dear war. Perhaps this is under- , 
standaUe. What president is going > 
to send a message to tin nation 
that he and his colleagues are los- 
ing their grip on the nudear war 
issue? Public interest groups have ' 
made some effort, but they are - 
small, uncoordinated, often sus- 
pected of being “softheaded left- 
ies,” and they expend most of their * 
energy in Washington. 

It was dear that something was 
wrong, that the link between poli- 
cy-makers in Washington and the 
people we served was far too weak. 
We didn’t understand their fears 
and frustrations; they didn’t un- 
derstand the complicated bases of 
our decisions. Only by providing 
careful and thorough information 
to public and to officials can we ' 
avoid the hysteria we often find on 
both the extreme left and right 

My interest in doing something 
about all this waned as daily life 
took over again — until chance in- 
tervened once more in the form of ■ 
the abortive attempt to rescue the ' 
hostages in Iran in April, 1980. 


The day after the raid, as we' 
waited to see how the Iranians 
would react, I encountered a 
friend, a general, in the halls of the 
Old Executive Office Building. We ' 
both knew all too well that the fa- 
vorite Pentagon war game scenario - 
for the start of World War III was ' 
a crisis in Iran. Now we had one. 
What if the Iranians the hos- 
tages? What would the Russians 
do if we retaliated? 

_ We talked about the uncertain- 
ties, and as the conversation drew 
to a dose, he said, “You know, I ’ 
called my kids last night.” He heri- * 
tated and then continued, “I never 
call my ltids His kids were grown 
up, and I Imew what he was say- 


: final chance event that con- 
firmed my determination to help 1 
correct our flaws involved another 
military officer. Jt happened at a 
meeting in the Pentagon when a 
Navy captain offered the view that 
people in America and Europe, ' 
were getting too excited about nu- 
clear war. He argued that people 1 
were “talking as if nudear war 
would be the end of the world, 
when, in fact, only 500 million ' 
people would be killed." 

Only 500 million people. 2 re- * 
member repeating it to myself: 
Only 500 milli on people. 

He went on to argue that within 
a generation, genetic engineering 
would make people immune to ra- 
diation. 1 reached for my bat, ‘ 
knowing how Woody Allen felt in 
“Annie Hall" when he excused * 
himself from a conversation sas 
that he had “an appointment 
on planet Earth " 
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By Kay Withers 

International Herald Tribune 

S YDNEY — The cinema is alive 
and well and booming in Aus- 
tralia, but it's not quite sure where 
it’s going. 

After early promise (“The Story 
of the KeOy Gang” in 1906 was 
one of the worltfs fust feature 
films) and a mid-century slump 
when, as director Phil Noyce pul 
it, “It was a very rare thing to see 
your own culture on screen,” the 
Australian film industry has final* 
ly taken off. 

Since 1970, the country has pro- 
duced nearly 300 feature films, 
compared with 13 in the previous 
decade. “Newsfront” and “Breaker 
Morant*' have done well in 
Cannes. Judy Davis won two Brit- 
ish awards for hex role in **My 
Brilliant Career.” The television 
series “A Town like Alice" won an 
lntemadonal Emmy. "Picnic at 
Hanging Rock” and “Gallipoli” 
have been acclaimed worldwide. 

“It's been a wonderful 10 years. 
We've been able to in on the 
novelty value of Australian films,” 
said James Mitchell, executive di- 
rector of the Sydney-based Film 
and Television Producers' Associa- 
tion of Australia. “But that’s not 
going to last And we have to de- 
cide where we're going, whether we 
want to stay a curiosity, viewed 
mainly by an elite, or whether we 
want to branch out into the popu- 
lar field.” 

Eyeing Big Markets 

Mitchell himself — young and 
enthusiastic like, it seems, almost 
everybody in the Australian indus- 
try — believes Australia is moving 
into big budgets and big markets. 

So far, fewer than a dozen Aus- 
sie films have made big money — 
and they looked good only because 
of minuscule budgets. “Breaker 
Morant” has grossed over S 6 mil- 
lion in 36 countries — a fat profit 
because the film cost less than $1 
milli on The violent, futuristic 
“Mad Max” series, starring Mel 
Gibson as a lone warrior eternally 
in search of fad, has done well: 
$100 mini on woddwide for the 
o rigin al, $1 million six days after 
release for “Mad Max 2.” They 
cost, respectively. $400,000 and $4 
million. 

If Australia is to move into the 
big-time budgets some filmmakers 
believe necessary to “smooth the 
rough edges” of a dynamic but raw 
product, then it must capture 
wider international markets, espe- 
cially in the United States. Wffl 
this mean developing a “mid-Pa- 
dfic” style, using more American 
money and talent? 

No, says John Morris, chairman 
of the South Australian FOm Corp. 
“We are committed to making 
Australian films with Australians." 
Yes, in moderation, says Sydney's 
James Mitchell, who advocates 
^judicious use of overseas talent” 
In the conflict between purity 
and popularization, the Australian 
cinema has so far aimed quite 
frankly for purity — a policy 
fostered by active government sup- 







Young director Scott Hides and bis crew at work on bis recently completed “Freedom.’ 


for categorically “Australian” 
Correctly predicting that a 
strong film industry would pro- 
mote Australia abroad, the federal 
leadership set up what became the 
Australian Film Commission more 
than a decade ago. A national Elm 
and television training school fol- 
lowed three years later. And, since 
1976, six slates have organized 
their own film corporations. 

The total amount of money ad- 
ministered by all these bodies 
would not pay for your average 
Hollywood movie. Australia works 
on a shoestring. 

Handouts apart, the government 
has also tried to interest private 
investors in the cinema industry by 
allowing exceptional tax deduc- 
tions to the backers of films over 
which Australians have both eco- 
nomic and creative control 

People like John Morris support 
these protectionist attitudes. Past 
pre-shooting sales of overseas dis- 
tribution rights, he said, either de- 


generated into creative interfer- 
ence or proved so tough * bargain 
that the Australian producers 
gained very little. 

On the other hand, producers 
like Sydney’s McElroy brothers 
claim that “filmmakers are treated 
with more respect in Hollywood 
than anywhere else;” as James 
McElroy pm it in an interview 
with The National Times. Their 
current production, “The Year of 
Living Dangerously,” a story of 
the Sukarno years in Indonesia, 
may indeed prove the test case of 
bow far abroad producers can go 
while remaining “Australian.” 

Director Peter Weir and James 
McElroy got a grant from the Aus- 
tralian Film fVtfnmicriftn to devel- 
op a script from Christopher 
Koch’s novel. They sold SO percent 
to CBS, who reworked the script 
along strongly American lines. Un- 
happy, Weir went to MGM, which 
made! only minor changes. Pro- 
ducer and director were happy but 
the tax man apparently wasn’t 


Word leaked from the Department 
of Home Affairs that the film was 
not sufficiently Australian and the 
tax concessions might be denied 
the Australian backers. Alarmed, 
these investors, who were putting 
up the other half of the money, 
withdrew, leaving MGM with the 
complete financing. 

According to Melbourne pro- 
ducer Rosa Colosimo: “Once Aus- 
tralians thought in terms or over- 
seas because nothing here was con- 
sidered good enough. That mental- 
ity has gone completely.” At this 
point, enjoying foreign aid without 
suffering foreign enslavement 
might indicate that the Australian 
industry has grown up. 

English actor Edward Wood- 
ward could play ibe lead in 
“Breaker Morant,” then, and Kirk 
Douglas could make “The Man 
from Snowy River,” Richard 
Chamberlain could boost U.S. box 
office receipts for “The Last 
Wave,” and Olivia Hussey can star 
in the current “Pirate Movie.” Be- 


China’s Only Western- Style Hotel 


By Jonathan Sharp 

Reuters 

P EKING — It is an education just to watch the 
faces of foreigners as they walk for the first time 
into Peking’s newest hotel, the Jianguo (Build the Na- 
tion). 

The almost univexsal reaction is me of amazement 
because the Jianguo is unique — it is China’s only 
truly Western-style hotel 

As everyone keeps saying, it is like entering anoth- 
er world. There are thick carpets, candles on the din- 
ing-room tables and a Filipino band in the bar, which 
is called Charlie’s, 

Furniture and fittings are imported. Much of the 
food is also from abroad, including all the meat and 
cheese. For the moment at least, the waiters and at- 
tendants' are polite and helpful - — a welcome change 
from many outer Chinese holds. 


The Jianguo still has some touches that owe more 
to Chairman Mao than to Conrad Hilton. Waiters 
and waitresses wear rumpled white tunics, the stan- 
dard garb for Chinese hotel staff. 

But for the first time since the Communists came 
to power, China has a hotel that in most respects 
matches the facilities and services of establishments 
in tire capitalist world. 

Almost as eye-opening as the decor is the hold’s 
part-owner, Clement Chen, a genial Chinese-born 
American who sprinkles his conversation with frank 
observations about his new venture. 

Chen recognizes that his hotel which he nuts with 
35 staff from Hong Kong's Peninsula group, could 
face problems in a country where traditional suspi- 
cion of things foreign has not been diminished by 33 
years under Communist , rule. Already Chinese au- 
thorities have voiced objections to the Filipino trio in 
Charlie's, and it may have to go. 


cause they are no longer 1 a crutch, 
and there’s an indigenous star sys- 
tem growing up here. Actors Jack 
Thompson. Helen Morse. Bryan 
Brown, Judy Davis and Mel Gib- 
son have international reputations 
now, as do directors Peter Weir, 
John Duigan, Phil Noyce, Bruce 
Beresford and Gillian Armstrong. 
And young directors, like Scott 
Hicks, are coming up. 

The old kangaroos-and-cork- 
trimmed-hats cliches have disap- 
peared too. As Mitchell puts it: 
“We're be ginning to see that we 
don’t have to shoot gum trees and 
koalas to Ire Australian. We're 
making movies about real life. 
[Duigan's] The Winter of our 
Dreams' was just a story about the 
relationship between me n and 
women; 'Breaker’ wasn't even set 
in Australia; ‘Gallipoli’ was not 

self-consciously Australian any 

more than ‘Chariots of Fire’ was 
sdf -consciously English.” 

Problems of Growth 

With production units mush- 
rooming everywhere, Sydney pro- 
ducer Jane Scott warned, ‘The 
Australian industry is changing 
from a cottage industry, and quali- 
ty may be lost in the scramble.” At 
the same time, James Mitchell sees 
increased money and time as es- 
sential to profesrionahsm, to pol- 
ishing “naive films with a hard 
edge.” As budgets soar, however, 
enthusiasm could wane, especially 
in a country where “bhidgtng,” or 
sloughing off, is a national pas- 
time. People now willing to work 
with passion for a $300 a week 
might slacken off at $1,000. 

The other danger is that, once 
money becomes a priority, talent 
will go where there's more — over- 
seas. Director Fred Schepisi (“The 
Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith”) has 
been making a Western in the 
United States; Gillian Armstrong 
(“My Brilliant Career”) has been 
hired away temporarily, Don 
McAlpine, the superb cameraman 
of “Breaker” and “My Brilliant 
Career” is working with Paul Ma- 
zursky. 

Some have resisted. Peter Web 
calls Australia “the most exciting 
filmmakin g country in the world” 
and says, “At the moment it is 
right for me here.” Weir Fleets too 
much polishing. The United 
States, according to Him, is 
“choked with craft, too much re- 
finement, too many filters, too 
much processing of material” 

Australia now has to find its 
way between the “rough edges” 
and the “too many filters.” to re- 
tain the stark beauty of the cinema 
of the 1970s while making itself 
more of a household word. 

There is still some way to go. 

The Adelaide Advertiser recent- 
ly reported that the Australian 
Film Commission office in Los 
Angeles had received a request to 
submit some Australian films to a 
festival in Miami. The request, the 
paper said, required “a written 
commitment that Australia will 
contribute one or two films of fes- 
tival quality, subtilled in English. ” 


Signs of life in Cabaret Theater 


By Sheridan Morley 

ImemaimuJ Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — There is just the very faintest of 
chances that theatrical cabaret is coming hack 
into its own. fully 20 years after “Beyond the 
Fringe” was reckoned to have put an end to all but 
the most savagely topical of television revues. 

In New York recently, far and away the moSL 
entertaining evening 1 spent was in a hotel piano 
bar listening to a solo singer evoking a lost world 
of wing -collared Coward and Cole Porter. Back 
here in London there are now plans to revive late- 
night cabaret at the Fortune Theatre in the form or 
a satirical news revue, while to the King's Head 
pub theater in Islington has come a remarkable 
double-act called “Fanny Turns.” 

The first half of this bizarre evening is given 
over to an houriong turn by a wonderfully camp 
English conjuror who calls himself “The Great 
Soprendo” and claims to had from Spain: “I am,” 
as he puts it, “very big in the Canaries.” Soprendo 
specializes in such activities as the Nottingham 
Rope Trick, achieved by taking two ends of a rope 
and knotting ’em together. When that joke dies the 
death it deserves, he reassures the customers “It 
could be worse, I could be here in person.” 

Admittedly the surroundings of a pub (heater 
are better for Soprendo than those of a more teeto- 
tal West End playhouse, where audiences would 
not be encouraged to carry their drinks to their 
seats. There is also a lot to be said for having 
Soprendo play Islington where he can ask bemused 
members of his audience “Are you happy ur do 
you just live locally?” 

But as he happens also to be a very good conju- 
ror, and to be able to work an audience and play a 
house better than anybody since the great Dante 
Edna Everage herself, there is a random comic 
charm here which works very well indeed; besides 
which, bow many other conjurors promise that if 
the next trick does not work they will gp out and 
get themselves tattooed? 

Then we get an interval followed by a second 
half in which Soprendo's real-life wife, a joky sing- 


er by the name of Victoria Wood, does an hour at 
the piano wearing a shiny yellow trouser suit made 
or the kind or materia) people used to drape over 
the handlebars when cycling in the rain. Whether 
recalling an unhappy Morecarabe childhood spent 
abusing Plymouth Brethren through letter boxes 
and waiting for the tide, which only bothered to 
come in once a week, or merely singing the manic- 
depressive songs of a defeated feminist, or again 
recalling a local cookery expert whose lecture was 
entitled “Don’t Wince at Mince.” Wood is a very 

funny lady indeed; like Tom Lehrer for 1960s 
America, she is a chronicler of latter-dav social 
disasters and is equally not to be missal 

* * * 

Meanwhile the central London theater is finally 
coming to life in 1982, thanks largely to a remark- 
able batch of transfers from outer-Loudon play- 
houses: Greenwich has supplied the Queen's with 
Julian Mitchell's evocative old-school-ties account 
of the childhood of Guy Burgess (“Another Coun- 
try”} and now gives to the neighboring Shaftesbury 
Avenue Apollo Alan Ayckbourn's nightmarish 
family Christmas “Seasons Greetings" (also re- 
cently reviewed in these columns at its original 
home), while from the Lyric Hammersmith to the 
Savoy next week comes Michael Frayn’s brilliant 
backstage farce “Noises Of r.” 

Both Ayckbourn’s “Season’s Greetings" (which 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the Frayn in that 
it too is a comedy about a ritual in chaos) and 
Mitchell’s “Another Country" have been tightened 
and Fractionally recast since their initial outings, 
but I see no reason to modify my initial enthusi- 
asm. Another welcome transfer is now to be found 
at the Prince of Wales, to which theater from last 
summer's season at Chichester has come the Flan- 
agan -and -Alien nostalgia singalong, “Underneath 
the Arches,” complete, at certain performances, 
with a personal appearance by the legendary octo- 
genarian Chesney Allen himself, sensibly unad- 
vertised on posters to give the audience a feeling of 
sudden happening in an otherwise somewhat 
secondhand show. 


p Attila’ Closes Paris Verdi Cycle 


By David Stevens 

International Herald Tribute 

T>ARIS — The brief season of 
Jl early Verdi works that has en- 
livened the Paris operatic season is 
being brought to a robust conclu- 
sion tHLn week at the Theatre Mu- 
sical de Paris -Cha tel et with a pro- 
duction of “Atffifl” and conceit 
performances of “Ernani.” both 
under vigorous musical direction 
and with enough good singing to 
keep the aficionados happy. 

“AttDa” (1846) has the charac- 
teristic raw vigor usually associat- 
ed with early Verdi and it benefit- 
led mainly from the propulsion 
and sharp attacks of Gianluigi 
Gelmetti’s conducting, as well as 
from some uninhi bited singing 
from Marilyn Zschau as OdabeDa, 
and from John Rawnsley. whose 
ringing high baritone suited the 
treacherous Roman general Ezio. 

Ia the title role of the aging 
leader of the Huns, the Austrian 
bass Kurt Rycfl had voice enough 
but was too bland, seeming more 
like a Hapsburg archduke in cos- 
tume than the Scourge of God. 
Francisco Ortiz did little with the 
admittedly thankless tenor role of 


Foresto, sliding off pitch at any- 
thing less than a forte. 

Rene Allio’s open set with mir- 
rored walls gave a feeling or spaci- 
ousness and an appropriate sense 
of being on the shore of the Adri- 
atic, but his stage direction tended 
too often toward the routine. 

“Ernani” (1844), like - “Attila” 
first seen at Venice's La Fenice. re- 
ally needs more formidable singing 
to justify a mere concert perform- 
ance, but it had an impressive Er- 
nani in tenor Giuliano Ciannella, 
whose ringing top made up Tor a 
fundamentally lyric vocal quality, 
and muscular, clear-cut conducting 
from Jacques Delacote. John 
Brochder was an earnest if not 
majestic Don Carlo, and Seta del 
Grande and John Check were the 
Elvira and Silva. 

Anyone suffering from an over- 


dose of early Verdi could have 
found an antidote in “The Four- 
Note Opera,” a one-hour, four- 
character work by the American 
composer Tom Johnson that had 
three performances in the current 
Musical Fortnight at the American 
Center. The piece, so-named be- 
cause it uses just that many notes 
of the scale, is a musically deli- 
cious. hilarious dissection of 
operatic conventions. 

The opening lines are “There are 
three choruses in this opera. This is 
the first one. . . ." and the tenor 
rings things like “It is very difficult 
to ring in this position.” Henry 
Pillsbury translated the text into 
French and staged it with finesse. 
Jay Gottlieb was the onstage pia- 
nist and as amusing an actor as the 
four excellent singers, Eliane Lub- 
lin, Anna Marie Holroyd. Mark 
Rudkin and Henri Bougerolie. 


French Socialists 9 Election Setback Is Viewed as a Warning 


By Richard Eder 

New York Tunes Service 

PARIS — A series of local elec- 
tions across France over the past 
two weeks has given the govern- 
ment of Franpois Mitterrand a se- 
vere political setback. 

A swing vote that last spring 
gave the Socialists and their Com- 
munist and other allies a rix-oer- 
centage-point lead, electing Mr. 
Mitterrand president and giving 
him control of the National As- 
sembly, has swung partly back. 
The voting for the councils of half 
the country’s departments gave the 
conservative opposition just under 
50 percent of the popular ballot 
and left the government coalition 
trailing by two points. 

As a result, the opposition will 
control the councils of 58 depart- 
ments, and the government will 


control virtually all of the remain- 
ing 37. 

The results are not a disaster for 
Mr. Mitterrand and the Socialists, 
but Lionel Jospin, the So cial i s t 
•Party leader, conceded that they 
were “a warning.” and pro-govero- 
ment newspapers such as Le 
Monde used the word “defeat.” 

Among the conservative parties 
the big winner was the neo-GauI- 
list party, led by Jacques Chirac, 
the .mayor of Paris and the most 
conspicuous opposition leader now 
on the scene. Although it won few- 
er seats than President Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing’s party, Mr. 
Chirac’s party made spectacular 
gains. 

At present, the departmental 
councils, or assonblies, possess 
few powers. The- lion’s share of lo- 
cal power is exercised by the na- 


tional government; the mayors of 
towns and dries bold most of the 
resL However, the Socialists are 
drastically altering this situation. 

Under legislation that has been 
approved in part — the rest is to 
be introduced shortly — the presi- 
dents of the departmental councils 
will exercise the substantial local 
powers previously held by the Par- 
is-appointed prefect. It is not yet 
dear just what the division of pow- 
er between national and depart- 
mental authorities will be. 

A Test of Opinion 

For the moment, the chief sig- 
nificance of the vote is as a major 
testing of the state of public opin- 
ion. The message for the Socialists 
and the Communists is unpleasant, 
for each in a different way. 

. The news was worse for the 
Communists. In the national elec- 


tions last spring, their share of the 
vote sagged to a disastrous 16 per- 
cent Since then, the Communists 
have been idling themselves that 
this was due to the presence of Mr. 
Mitterrand at the Mad of the tick- 
et and that the Communists who 
had defected would defect back. 

The departmental ejections seem 
to show that the Co mmunis t de- 
cline is long-term. 

Loyal Partners 

For .the moment. Communist 
leaders are announcing that they 
will remain as loyal junior partners 
in the coalition. But this resolution 
will clearly be tested by the dem- 
onstration that their participation 
is not helping them with the voters. 

As a party, the Socialists did not 
do badly. They just about main- 
tained the high score they won in 
the last departmental elections. On 


the other hand, they failed to pick 
up enough Communist votes to 
give their coalition the edge over 
the conservative coalition. 

It is in their role as the govern- 
ment that the Socialists have been 
hurt. They hold the centers of 
power — the presidency and the 
National Assembly — and they 
will continue to do so at least until 
the next legislative elections in 
1985. 

Nevertheless, the setback raises 
the questions of what the govern- 
ment has done to lose support and 
what it will do to try to regain it. 

Shdrbora Economic Ills 

Several reasons are generally 
given for the setback. In its 10 
months in office, the government 
has not been able to do much to 
improve the economy: Inflation 
has eased slightly, but unemploy- 


ment remains as severe as before. 
The franc has weakened steadily: 
Its rate against the dollar is at a 
record low, and the Bank of 
France is reported to have spent 
$1.5 billion in reserves last wed; to 
prevent it from sliding further. 

The Socialists have been accused 

— by their supporters — of both 
shrillness and uncertainty as they 
have pursued nationalization ana 
decentralization. 

The voters, according to politi- 
cal analysts in Paris, have not 
turned against the government yet 

— Mr. Mitterrand’s popularity re- 
mains hid) — but they seem toieel 
it is not doing a good job. 

The main question raised now is 
whether the president will decide 
to slow some of the changes yet to 
be made. A number of ministers 
believe that a “pause” is in order. 


Political Trick Rocks 
Communists in Italy 


U rated Press International 

ROME — A phony document 
leaked to the Communist Party 
newspaper L’Unita threatens to 
unseal veteran Communist Party 
leader Enrico Berlinguer in ope of 
Italy's dirtiest political tricks in re- 
cent memory. 

The document appeared to have 
been prepared by the office of Ia- 
terior Minister Vir-ginio Rognoni. 

Published last week on the front 
page of the Communist Party 
newspaper, it accused two promi- 
nent members of the rival Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of dealing 
with the Mafia in an attempt to 
free a party colleague kidnapped 
last year by the Red Brigades. 

The document was phony. Cul- 
tural Affairs Minister Vincenzo 

Navigator Strike 
Set at Air France 

laired Press International 

PARIS — Navigators of Air 
France have called a four-day 
strike beginning Saturday to pro- 
test the introduction of Boeing 
737s which will be flown by only 
two men. 

“During a period of high unem- 
ployment in the airline industry 
and despite a policy of job cre- 
ation, Air France’s introduction of 
these aircraft will only worsen the 
situation,” the Union of Civil Avi- 
ation Personnel said Tuesday. 

The Boeing 737 s fly with a pilot 
and co-pilot but no navigator - 
raechanic. The union said naviga- 
tors are not against the evolution 
of the industry through new tech- 
nology but they consider the 737 
unsafe without the presence at a 
skilled navigator. 


Scold, one of the two Christian 
Democrats named in the docu- 
ment, has filed a $700,000 libel suit 
against L’Unita. 

Claudio Petrucdoli, the recently 
installed editor of L’Unita. has re- 
signed and the reporter who ob- 
tained the bogus document, Mari- 
na Maresca, is in jail after refusing 
to reveal her sources, and suspend- 
ed from the Communist Party. 

But party leaders still do not 
know who prepared the document 
and leaked it to the official Com- 
munist newspaper. 

Rival Communist factions al- 
ready are backing away from Mr. 
Beriinguer, who has been party 
boss Tor 10 years, h in tin g that 
L'Unita’s mistake resulted from 
serious flaws in the party’s basic 
policy. 

At Mr. Beriinguer’s behest, the 
party has made an all-out attack 
on the Christian Democrats in re- 
cent months, hoping to break up 
Italy's five-party coalition govern- 
ment that keeps the Communists 
m opposition. 

Italian press reports say the 
L'Unita article was approved by 
Mr. Beriinguer as an integrajpart 
of his campaign against the .Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

Among those who have moved 
away from Mr. Beriinguer is the 
influential Communist senator, 
Gerardo duaromontc, who said 
his pariy's basic policies “should 
not be carried out through scan- 
dalistic c am pa ign s.” 

Also keeping his distance is Ar- 
mando Cossuta, a hard-line, pro- 
Moscow Central Committee mem- 
ber who dashed bitterly with Mr. 
Beriinguer last year over the par- 
"f’s criticism of Soviet behavior in 



Yale Rejects Federal Grant, Gtes 
Professors’ 'Effort Reports’ Rule 


Marina Maresca 

Communist Leader 
Resigns in Finland 

Reuters 

HELSINKI — The chairman of 
Finland’s divided Communist Par- 
ty, Aarne Saarinen, announced his 
resgnation Wednesday and pre- 
dicted sweeping leadership 
changes at a party congress in 
May. 

Mr. Saarinen, 68, who has de- 
scribed himself, as the first Euro- 
commurdst while insisting on party 
loyalty to Moscow, said m a radio 
broadcast he hoped his resignation 
at the congress on May 14-15 
would lead to greater party unity. 
He has been party leader since 
1966. . _ 

The Finnish Communist Party, 
one of the largest in Western Eu- 
rope, has been in most govern- 
ments daring the past lSyews, but 
its Stalinist faction has bitterly op- 
posed tins and bias often voted 
against the government in viola- 
tion of party orders. 


By Samuel G. Freedman 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Yale Univeraity 
has declined a $30,000 federal 
grant, saying it would not comply 
with a federal rule that a professor 
account for the use aThis time. 

The decision Monday by 
Charles Bockelman. deputy pro- 
vost, is the First time that a univer- 
sity has turned down federal sup- 
port for research because of the ac- 
counting rule, according to offi- 
cials of the National Science 
Foundation and the American As- 
sociation of Universities. 

Yale's action follows 16 years of 
sporadic conflict between universi- 
ties and the government about the 
rule. At issue is $4.77 billion in an- 
nual federal support for research. 

The rule; known as “A-21” after 
the Office of Management and 
Budget circular in which it is writ- 
ten, requires that a professor who 
receives federal research money 
file “effort reports” showing the 
percentage of time spent on re- 
search, teaching, advising and 
other activities. Universities sub- 
mit the reports to federal auditors 
to receive reimbursement 

Academics have assailed the 
rule, saying that (heir work cannot 
be divided by task and tallied by 
percentage the way, for instance, 
lawyers can account for their time 
on behalf of .clients minute by min- 
ute. Many researchers feel that 
trying to apply business cost-ac- 
counting practices to university re- 
search £ both an “impossibiOty,” 
as the professor in Monday’s case 
put it, and an unnecessary drain 
on creative rime. 

Federal budget officials, who 
are revising the wording of the 
role, defend the need tor. some 


safeguard against fraud, although 
they admit that misuse of grants is 
rare. 

The professor in the case at Yale 
is Dr. Serge Lang, a mathemati- 
cian and an outspoken foe of ef- 
fort reporting, who received ap- 
proval from the National Science 
Foundation for a $30,000 grant to 
study number theory. He told Yale 
officials he would certify that he 
had spent the grant correctly but 
would not prepare or sign an effort 
report. 

Without the report, federal audi- 
tors probably would have refused 
to reimburse Yale, according to 
Mr. Bockdman. But be also said 
that Yale's decision was based on 
more than the likelihood of losing 
530,000. 

“1 think it's important that we 
make a principled response, and 
this is it,* he said. “It’s a regretta- 
ble tiring.” 

Mr. Lang said he would honor 
Yale’s dedston- 

U.S, Town Gives Gtizens 
More Time to Get Guns 

The Associated Press 

KENNESAW, Ga. — The City 
Council is delaying until May 1 the 
effective dale of an ordinance re- 
quiring heads of households to 
own firearms. 

The law was to have taken effect 
this weds, but Mayor Dsrvin Pur- 
dy said Tuesday that this suburban 
Atlanta town has been “deluged 
with the news media” since pass- 
ing the ordinance and has not had 
time to work out the details. Tbe 
mayor said the council plans to de- 
cide before May 1 whether to en- 
force the ordinance. 


John Lorrian. chief of the finan- 
cial management branch of the 
Office of Management and Budg- 
et, said he saw “no relationship at 
this point” between Yale's decision 
and the controversy over effort re- 
porting. “It’s an internal thing at 
Yale,” he said. 

The Bureau of the Budget, a pre- 
cursor of the OMB, adopted rule 
A-21 in 1957 and began requiring 
effort reports in 1966. But the fed- 
eral bureau dropped the require- 
ment two years later. Researchers 
in the country had protested and a 
federal study commission appoint- 
ed by President Lyndon B. John- 
son in 1968 agreed with them. 

Universities then returned to fil- 
ing less-detailed reports with the 
granting agencies. Bui federal au- 
ditors, under congressional pres- 
sure in the mid-1970s to give great- 
er scrutiny to university research 
grants, began disallowing grants 
not accompanied by effort reports. 
This led university administrators 
to demand again that faculty mem- 
bers make the detailed reports, but 
new controversy followed as audi- 
tors’ practices were spotlighted 
and questioned. Some 26 faculty 
senates, supported by research-ori- 
ented businesses, have opposed A- 
21 . 

Last year, federal officials began 
acknowledging some problems 
with the rule, and revisions to A-21 
were proposed At present, re- 
searchers can either submit a plan 
of how they will divide their time 
and then confirm that they are 
doing so, or perform all their work 
in a term and then determine and 
report the time devoted io each 
type of work. The third alternative 
would allow persons other than the 
researchers to write the reports. 
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Common Market: 25 Years of Economic Success, Political Failure 


By John Vinocur 

Nae York Tunes Serwx 


jg RUSSELS — The partnership of 10 West 


European democratic countries that 
makes up the European Economic Community 
mil be 25 years old this week. While it has 
much to celebrate, it regrets some of its past 
and worries about its future. 

This mood hides many of the EECs great 
accomplishments. It has developed a remark- 
able free- trade zone that nntfl recently made 
protectionism seem retrograde and unneces- 
sary. The European Court has functioned well, 
and there are important industrial agreements 
nn tmriine nutters. A European Parliament 


on trading matters. A European 
has been ejected by universal suffrage. 

But ihe Parliament has inadequate powers 
and the goals of political and monetary union 
have stagnated. 

The Common Market has certainly strength- 
ened the Europe of shared g en ius, shared wis- 
dom, enormous practical experience and 
finesse. But it has also represented the Europe 
of nervousness, distaste for risk and limited 
resources. The two courses, intensified by old 
reflexes of nationalism, now seem to have 
pulled even in influencing the community's at- 
tempt to exist as a vital institution. 

A decade ago. when times were good for the 
EEC, its members seemed too satisfied with 
their own individual successes to bother much 
about seeking greater collective unity^Now, 
deep in recession, the individual nations' fears, 
as much as the successes in the past, continue 
-to block creation of a genuinely united com- 
• munity. 

Mountains and * Snakes 9 


The last few years of seemingly endless 
disputes and sometimes bafflingly obscure 
terms — butter mountains, chicken wars, cur- 
rency “snakes" — have made impressions of 
partial failure and fragility commonplace here. 

No one has said it more distinctly than Gas- 
ton Thom, president of the organization’s Per- 
manent Co mmissi on, who insists that the EEC 
is in danger, faced with the choice of managing 
“awesome and forbidding problems” or ac- 
cepting “irreversible decline." 

Twenty-five years after the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome, which established the Cus- 
toms Union and was widely regarded at the 
time as a first step toward creating a United 
States of Europe, the original ideas seem faint 


and otherworldly. Hardly anyone talks about 
creating a federal Systran that could rival the 
United States and the Soviet Union in strength 
and prestige, and when the subject is men- 
tioned, it is usually with regret and melan- 
choly. 

The reality that has replaced the dream of- 
ten appears to be characterized by the petti- 
ness of members, a bureaucracy that measures 
contributions down to the last era and what 
De Gaulle called grocers’ disputes, rreqnentiy, 
in times of great economic stress, the EECs 
activities involve little more than jockeying for 
advantage in discussions of commercial and 
budgetary agreements. 

“The community,” Mr. Thom said, “is 
lurching from wine war. to turkey fight to 
budget dispute.” It is involved, he said, m “es- 
oteric squabbles” about money. Its identity is 
slipping away. There is a lack of direction, a 
sense of powerlessness. There has to be “an 
immediate start on laying the foundations for 
a second-generation Europe.” 

The reality in the EEC today is Britain argu- 
ing- with the rest of the group about its just 
return from money placed in the communal 
pot, and Britain’s threats to block the agricul- 
tural program if its demands are not met. The 
reality is also Greece, the newest member, de- 
manding to renegotiate its entry agreement, 
and Greenland, a Danish territory with auton- 
omous status, voting to pull ouL 

The day-to-day experience is France restrict- 
ing the importation of Italian wine, a wrench- 
ing, of community bylaws. And it is French 
brewers in Alsace complaining about West 
German regulations involving the “purity” of 
beer that make it virtually impossible for them 
to export across the Rhine. 

“With all our arrogance and seLf-impor- 


the unity movement, what they valued in the 
Common Market today, the answer was prosa- 
ic, humblingly so — "a wider selection of 
products in the shops." 

The idea of some kind of supranational sta- 


tus for Europe's citizens that was so present in 

of the cea- 


the thinking of Jean Monnet, one 
tral forces in the unification movement 25 
years ago, has become somnolent Rolf 
Dahrendorf, a West German who is the direc- 
tor of the London School of Economics and a 
former member of the community’s commis- 
sion, wrote recently that “ ‘Europe’ as ersatz 
for the ‘nation’ has collapsed” as far as West 
Germany is concerned. 


No Funds to Celebrate 


In the end, the news stories about the EEC 
that reach Europeans are ones that announce 
things like the governments’ cancellation of a 


for $80,000 oat of the community’s S25 

th a 


budget to commemorate the 25th anni- 
versary. In Norway, S3 percent of the popula- 
tion rejected membership in a referendum in 


1972; unofficial polls indicate that the level of 
be considerably higher today. 


at this moment 


tance, Ei 

ing,” Leo Hhdemans, the 


uoth- 


urope 

o Tmdemans, the Belgian foreign mm - 
ister and president of the EECs Council of 
Ministers, said in a recent interview. A pas- 
sionate believer in European unity, Mr. Tmde- 
mans uttered the phrase with enormous regret 
“Europe has no policy,” he said. “It is not in- 
volved in power politics.” 

The Common Market’s own polling organi- 
zation, Eurobarometer. insists that 74 percent 
of the people it canvassed last December still 
favor the movement toward European unifica- 
tion. But when it asked the West Germans, 
once passionate and idealistic supporters of 


rgection would 

Wl^T^iappene^tif” the "ideal? When the 
Treaty of Rome was signed, the creation of the 
Common Market itself was not regarded as the 
essence of the achievement, but as a first step. 
Welcoming the event. The New York Tunes 
said in an editorial on March 26, 1957, “The 
projects are bom of the realization that the 
European national states have become historic 
anachronisms which are no longer able to 
stand alone and are therefore forced to unite 
or perish.” 

In analyzing what the community has be- 
come and how the reality compares with the 
ideal, many political figures were interviewed, 
and they offered several explanations. 

One of the most current is that during the 
“golden ’60&,” as Mr. Tmdemans describes 
Lhern, the impetus for integration was lost in 
Europe's enormous web-being. Without exteri- 
or threats and with the buildup of vast net- 
works of social sendees, the idea began to seem 
superfluous. Bythe time of the oO crisis in 
1973, the reflex of moving together in time of 
difficulty had been supplanted by a notion of 
being able to best assure national interest by 
national rather than communi ty means. 

The subsequent individual attempts to se- 


cure favorable ofl deals from the Arabs and 
the cut-throat competition among European 
partners for favors and industrial sales to the 
ail-exporting countries were prime examples of 
the attitude that had developed behind the 
platitudes. 

Not much more than a trace of the supranar 
tional oratory was evident in 1973, when Brit- 
ain, D enmar k and Ireland joined the original 
six EEC countries — France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, West Germany and It- 
aly. Geoffrey Rippon, the chief British negoti- 
ator for his country’s entry, tells the story of 
the lost passions thro ugh a poll in Italy con- 
cerning Britain’s entry: “About 70 percent said 
we should come in, and about 80 percent add- 
ed that Italy should join, too.” . 

“We didn’t join to make a political Europe 
by then,” said Lord George-Brown, a former 
British, foreign secretary and a supporter of 
European political unity. “We joined to pre- 
vent it from developing increasingly to our dis- 
advantage." According to Eurobarometer. by 
October of last year many more Britons saw 
EEC membership as a drawback rather than 
an advantage. 

There are other theories for where the prob- 
lems began. One of Belgium’s signers of the 
treaty at the ceremony in Rome, Baron Jean 
Charies Snoy et d’Oppuers. insists that the 
blame belongs to De Gaulle. 

“It was a great tragedy that he came to pow- 
er just four months later and remained for 11 
years,” he said. “He blocked the institutional 
development of the treaty, and we never got 
rid of bis legacy. The institutions are paralyzed 
today, and we have never been able to exploit 
our political strength. The ideal and the reality 
correspond in no way.” 

Another prevalent explanation involves the 
community’s apparently reactive nature and 
the idea that it has a vital dement be- 
cause of its lack of involvement in European 
defense. 

It has been suggested that the market's 
problems were preordained when a plan for a 
European Defense Community with a supra- 
national army fell apart in 1954 after its rejec- 
tion by the French National Assembly. 

“Creating the EDC would have meant that 
political union was a necessity,” Mr. Tmde- 
mans said. “It was an enormous blow. FH nev- 
er forget seeing a young German crying when 
we read the news it had all collapsed. And I 


cannot forget what he said. Tt win start again. . 
All this nationalism.’ ” 

A parallel judgment was made, by Pierre 
Messmer, a former French premier and de- 
fense minister, who was a loyal supporter of 
De Gaulle's line in sujxendmng no national- 
prerogatives to the community. 

“Collectivities never really last long unless 
they assure their own defense,” he said. “IT the 
community can’t a minion of *hfc 

kind, then it can’t really have the pretense of 1 
taking great responsibilities. Therefore, in the 
eyes of the Freuch, the community never had 
complete legitimacy.” - 
The French goals, he said, were to use Eu- 
rope as a tool to force French industry to pull 
itself up to the level of West Germany. For De 
Gaullcs France*- the -integrated political unit 
was, in Mr. Messmer’s words, “un madrin” — 
a silly gimmick. Mr. Messmer did not 
the argument presented to him that the 
also wanted to keep a hand on WestGermany, 


by the wans of 1956:. the Himgarian revolt, 

the Suez campaign. 


and that once this seemed dearly established 
De Gaulle’: 


in the early 1960s through De Gaulle’s rela- 
tionship with. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
no one in France saw any reason to press the 
political union. 

In the early 1960s, the Fouchet plans, two 
proposals for a measure of greater political in- 


tegration, fell apart. France was soon resisting 
attempts by Walter 


Halls tem, the West Ger- 
man who was the Permanent Commission’s 
president, to give the commission a greater 
role as an independent decision-malting group. 

The community had its first deep mss over 
the so-called Hamtein plan, and, in the end, 
the idea of supranatianality was given a severe 
blow. 

Now, the issue of British payments has the 
same critical feeling, but it is essentially a tech- 
nical problem. The debate is basic to the com- 
munity’s future, but it is far from the old, 
nobler discussions of a federated Europe. 

Presuming that the community will not 
founder on the issues of British payments and 
farm price supports, and that its heads of state 
and government will be able to reach a. modns 
vivendi when they meet on March 29 and 30, 
the question will remain of how Europe, the 
idea of unity and political integration, can be 
revived. 

The best hope, many Europeans feel, may 
be adversity. Movement toward the signing of 
the Treaty of Rome was quickened, they recall, 


Italy. Hans-1 . - « 

riombo, have made proposals, essentially tafle- 
* ing petals, to broaden consultations on securi- 
ty policy, including many of the political as- 
pects in which NATO is involved. 

- Mr. Colombo has also been talking about a 
European- American friendship, document that 
would provide for a permanent consultative 
mechanism,' beyond the military alliance, and 
in the process would create greater inter-Euro- 
pean political cooperation. 

One newfactor, a potentially positive ele- 
ment, is that France appears increasingly inter- 
ested in some ljptd'of movement that would 
. increase- military cooperation on a West Euro- 
leveL Men like Mr. Rippon and Lord 
■Brown believe that the neutralist- 
__ rem&dfifln Botin over. the last year 
have got the French, and other countries, con- 
cerned about West Germany again. 

An original French goal for involvement in 
the Common Market was binding West Ger- 
many to the West. Now, the Frexmh are turn- 
ing to the West European Union, a consulta- 
tive assembly for defense questions. It was sei 
up after the failure of the planned European 
Defense . Community, but has been dormant 
for most cl the last two decades. 

But the enormousness of the task of moving 
toward any kind of greater political integration 
in the difficulty the member coun- 


ts 


Europe of today ... good luck to this federa- 
tion without a federator ... no doubt about it, 
we’re watching the end of Europe." 

Hie truth ywm somewhere between Mr. 
Mounet and Mr. Malraux's De Gaulle Baron 
Snoy et d’Oppuers, who signed the treaty, said, 
“In spite at everything we do to disabuse 
th*™, the rest of the world seems to persist in 
thinking that Eur ope exists.” 


Europarliament Still Just an EEC Unity Symbol 


By Richard Eder 

New York Tana Service 

* T^DAM, Netherlands — Piet Dankert was 

* X_/ raised on a farm north of here. When he 
’ was 7. the Ge rmans blew up the dikes and 

* flooded it. Later, he spent holidays in Germa- 
ny and Sweden. He married a Frenchwoman 

.who sold programs at the Casals festival in 
-o-frades, ana then be became a Socialist defense 
expert in the Dutch parliament 
i r i Two months ago, he defeated a West Ger- 
man Christian Democrat, Egon Klepsch, and a 
French liberal. Simone Veit to become presi- 
dent of the European Parliament He aid it 
thanks to the support of West German and 
I French Socialists and a last-minute switch by 
-British Conservatives. 

Mr. Dankert makes his home behind Dutch 
doors in this village of bride houses and wil- 
low-bordered canals. But he only gets home 
weekends, and in almost every respect he is as 
little national and as thoroughly European as 
it is posable to be 

His fluency in four languages — Dutch, 
English, French and German — is one of the 
qualities that gpt him elected to the presidency 
of the European Parliament. 

Forthcoming Battle 


on a rise in the French border city of Stras- 
bourg. It is metal and glass, spacious and 
sleek, with carpeting that spreads from the 
floors up the walls, with a handsome wood- 
beamed assembly chamber, and corridors that 
wind, noodle-like, in curves and without right 
angles, so that nothing is dearly to the right or 
left of anything else. 

The blandness is broken not by people — 
not even by an impassioned Greek orator won- 
dering why the Common Market agencies in 
Brussels do not do something about ship ton- 


people. The European Community’s Council 
consists of ministers of each country’s govern- 
ment. The Commission's members are ap- 
pointed by each government. Only (be Parlia- 
ment represents what could be called a Euro- 
pean electorate rather than a collection of gov- 
ernments- However, the Parliament's 


elections just because they were the first, but if 
1 reduces 


are quite limited. For example, the 
dslatesfc 


nages, or an Italian delegate calling for action 
; — but ft 


Twenty-five years after the agoing of the 
Treaty of Rome, the six member nations have 


become 10. and the name of their enterprise 

of Com- 


.faas evolved from the workaday title 
inon Market to the grander notion of the Euro- 
pean Community. Thousands of regulations 
have been enacted, patterns of trade and in- 
dustry have shifted impressively, and yet the 
community — that dram of political and so- 


on Albanian human rights — but by multico- 
lored collections of objects. Hundreds of metal 
footlockers, painted red, green or blue and 
stacked in twos and threes, line the corridors. 
They are the symbol of the indecision upon 
which the Pa rliamen t is built. 

With the Council and the Commission st- 
ring in Brussels, the members of the European 
Community have never been able to agree on 
where the Parliament should be. Technically, it 
is in three places at once: Brussels. Strasbourg 
and Luxembourg. In practice the Parliament’s 
sessions, which take place for one week each 
month, are held in Strasbourg: its committees 
meet in Brussels and its permanent secretariat 
is lodged in Luxembourg. 

Thus it is not only the legislators who must 
assemble for each plenary session; it is the dvfl 
servants as well, and their papers. Hence the 
footlockers. 


not the Parliament, legislates for the communi- 
ty. 

Aimed with a new sense of legi timac y, the 
Parliament began exercising its powers, such 
as they were. Two years ago it rejected the 
community “budget and forced the Council to 


public apathy in 1984 reduces participation to 
much below 50 percent, the Parliament’s claim 
to represent Europe’s united populace against 
its divided governments will look fairly pale. 

Besides whatever electoral drama it might 
provide, a vote to overturn the Commission 
would be an assertion of Par liamen t's skimpy 
~ this , of course, are the mare 


issues. 


devise a new one. This year it fought for an 
sbiT 


increase in the Council’s budget. 

To assert itself as an institution, the Parlia- 
ment has experimented with a provision in the 
Rome treaty requiring the Council to consult 
with it before enacting legislation. On a mea- 
sure involving the axle weight of trucks, it sim- 
ply refused to deliver an opinion. Without an 
opinion, the measure was invalid; and eventu- 
ally the Council was forced to amend it 


Obstruction by Silence 


'Not a Real Parliament 9 


Parliament is more than 


"C»l ^cooperation — is still struggling for tangi- 


ble! 


The 25th anniversary is, in fact, being ede- 

minp ba 


brated in the shadow of a forthcoming battle 
over who pays what, and who gets what, that 
has more to do with the notion of market than 
of community. 

And yet the idea of a political and social 
community is by no means dead; in fact, there 
is simply no other idea around. Beneath the 
wrangling and compromises among the mem- 
ber nations, there are whiffs of the notion of 
supranational cooperation. And to the degree 


that these can be traced to any particular insti- 
: or the European 


ration, it is to the Parliament < 

Community. 

- The European Parliament building stands 


The perambulating 

the demonstration of the nonintegration of na- 
tional rivalries in an integrated Europe. It is a 
sign that, unlike the European Community’s 
Council, which holds the power, and the Com- 
mission, which does the administering, the 
Parliament has not been taken seriously 
enough for its functioning to outweigh its sym- 
bolism. 

“In most respects, as far as a real parliament 
goes, this is not a real parliament," Mr. Dank- 
ert said. Yet something happened two and a 
half years ago that changed the nature of the 
institution and, while not greatly changing its 
powers, gave Mr. Dankert and others the no- 
tion that it might in time be transformed from 
a decorative body to an authentic one. 

In 1979, instead of being chosen by their 
national parliaments, the members of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament were directly elected by the 


It was Mr. Dankert and his allies who led 
the budget revolts and devised the tactic of 
obstruction by silence. And now they are pre- 
paring their most spectacular effort Some 
time before the next parliamentary elections in 
1984 they intend to exercise the Parliament's 
one remaining unused power and depose the 
Commissioa. 

It will be, in a sense, a symbolic action. The 
Parliament can depose the European commis- 
sioners, but the Council — in Meet, the mem- 
ber governments — can reappoint them the 
next day. “In that case,” said David Curry, a 
British Conservative, “we would be quite pre- 
pared to keep an deposing them until we have 
made our point. ” 

What is the point? In the short run, it is 
public relations. “Something drastic has to 
happen to attract public opinion," Mr. Dank- 
ert said. If the Parliament has been able to 
make its very modest weight felt, it was be- 
cause of the impetus given by the 1979 elec- 
tions and the legitimacy they conferred. 

Mr. Dankert and ms associates are aware 
that an institution that has far more advisory 
function than real power — there is more than 
a suggestion of Britain’s House of Lords to it 
— can hardly stir up much electoral passion. 
There was a respectable turnout for the first 


compla 

des that actually run the community — the 
Council and its servant;" the Commission — is 
that instead of mobHmng flic energies of Eu- 
rope, they have remained essentially a broker- 
age mechanism for the member governments. 
The big decisions that Europe needs, such as 
using agricultural subsidies to compel the ra- 
tionalization of inefficient agriculture, are sim- 
ply not made, the Parliament’s members argue, 
because the member governments disagree and 
allow disagreement to become inaction. 

He and his associates see the Parliament as 
the potential driving force for a European, 
rather than a national, way of thinking. And 
they see it as something else, as welL 

"It must be the means of elevating democra- 
cy to the European level," he said. “In fact, it 
may be (be only way to keep parliamentary 
democracy in Europe. In each of our countries 
we think we have it. but it is slipping away. 

“When I was in the Dutch parliament I real- 
ized that all the major decisions — on energy, 
on social policies, on important economic mat- 
ters — were out of our hands. They were being 
taken in Brussels, and not by any directly 
elected group. 

“They were being taken by the Council of 
Ministers and by the bureaucracy that works 
for them. The Council meets privately, behind 


dosed doors, and when your minister reports 

ki don’t 


to you in your national parliament you 
really know what he's done. He can even lie to 
you.” 

For Mr. Dankert there is no turning back 
from Europe's interrelationships and the can- 
sequent need to make multinational decisions. 
But if there is to be parliamentary and not 
merely bureaucratic control of such decisions, 
he argues, a parliament must exist. The one he 
presides over barely does, he concedes, but a 
gesture such as ousting the C ommiss ion, quix- 
otic as it may seem, might just shock it into 
existence. 



European Parfiament President Piet Dankert 
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Resentment Spreading in Japan Over the Emotional Tone of U.S . Reproaches 


By Sam Jameson 

Lm Angela Times Sente* 


L/JH3KYO — To an in creating number of 


t . . . . _ . anti-Japanese senti- 

iff ineni io ihe United States over trade barriers 
VJs rising rapidly — a situation that is causing 
.-pqlarm and resentment here. 

Susumu Nikaido, secretary-general of the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party, brought the 
'If .issue into the open during a recent visit here 
, *t-hy David R. MacDonald, the deputy U.S. 
Tirade representative. 

' ~ “Opinions expressed about Japan in the 
’ ^United States ore anti-Japanese. They give us 
-‘the impression of the prewar days,” Mr. Ni- 
kaido told Mr. MacDonald. 

■ Kiichi Miyazawa. the chief Cabinet secre- 
'itary, has expressed alarm about the in- 
\ -erased tendency of some Americans, indud- 
f 3ng congressmen, to use the word “unfair” to 
T -^escribe Japan. 

t ' Sony's chairman, Akio Morita, said in a 
* - newspaper interview that he had never seen 
P the United States get so emotional about Ja- 
jjan since the war. 

“Americans are trying to impose their own 
laws and their own ways of life on the rest of 

the world Things appear to have gotten 

as bad as they were on the eve of World War 
II. 1 myself am repulsed by it,” Mr. Morita 
said. 

Resentment has spread among the Japa- 
nese. “What has happened to the United 
States?" a taxi driver asked. A Japanese wife 
-of an American businessman in Saudi Ara- 
l-fbia wrote to a friend in Tokyo that argu- 
menis with Americans have become part of 
her daily life. “About 10 percent of the 
|_ American people lire very intelligent- The 


rest are enough to make you want to start a 
fight," she wrote. 

The cause of the alarm has hardly been 
noticed in the United States. Hearings in 
Congress on Japan, testimony and public 
comments by Reagan adminis tration offi- 
cials and election-year rhetoric by congress- 
men — all of which have had a devastating 
effect in Japan — have largely been ignored 
in the U.S. mass media. But Japanese news- 
papers have repented it all in minute detail. 

While U.S. criticism of Japan — focused 
upon Japan's trade practices and its relative- 
ly low military spending — is hardly new, the 
extent of the criticism, and its emotional na- 
ture, is. 

U-S. Ambassador Mike Mansfield report- 
edly has warned the Japanese that U.S. opin- 
ion has become “emotional and political." 
Most Japanese are said to agree with that 
assessment Many feel they are being made 
scapegoats for U.S. problems. And some sus- 
pect that racism against the Japanese is well- 
ing up in the United States. 


Congressman's Remark 
Rep. John D. DixigelL, for example; was 


quoted as having referred to Japanese as “lit- 
people" 


tie yellow people" in a dosed meeting of 
House Democrats on Feb. 26 when he 
charged that the U-5. Clean Air Act caused 
unemployment in the U.S. auto industiy, 
making it vulnerable to Japanese imports, to 
Washington. Rep. Dingey's press secxetaiy 
said that the Michigan Democrat did not use 
that phrase when he argued in favor of 
amending the act. 

But one con* 
identified, said he hat 
useiu 


House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill also 
had some pungent remarks when, in Detroit 
March 8, he called for an embargo cm Japa- 
nese auto imports. “If I were president ... 
I'd fix the Japanese tike they’ve never been 
fixed,” the Massachusetts Democrat de- 
clared. 

While such comments stir up emotions in 
Japan, statements by Reagan administration 
officials are what have provoked the most 
rage. 

Lionel H. Olmer, undersecretary of com- 
merce, caused such a reaction in Japan with 
testimony he gave March 4 to the Senate 
subcommittee on international finance and 
monetary policy. He summed up U.S. de- 
mands by declaring: “We, indeed, are asking 
for some fundamental changes ... [in] part 
of the Japanese way of life." 

What also irritated some Japanese was 
Mr. Olmer's charge that, if Japan's parlia- 
mentary districts were reapportioned to re- 
flect the urbanization of the Iasi 30 years, the 
ruling liberal Democratic Party would lose 
200 seals in an election. He declared that the 
conservative ruling party clings to power 
through the maintenance of 22 import quo- 
tas on farm products, finding its support in 
overrepresented rural districts. 

Protest Was Filed 


His testimony echoed a declaration in De- 
cember by the U.S commerce secretary, 
Malcolm Baldrige, that Japan must chang e 
“its cultural traditions." Japan's ambassador 
to Washington, Yoshio Okawara, later com- 


plained to Mr. Baldrijjcabout his remade. 


billion, $10 billion and $15 billion — that he, 
Mr. Olmer and Mr. Baldrige had made of the 
value of US. goods beingkept out of Japan, 
Mr. MacDonald said that he was really not 
capable of malting an estimate. 


Comments such as Mr. Balridge’s help cre- 
ate an impression here that Reagan adminis- 
tration officials are mating Congress to 
enact protectionist legislation against Japan. 
Foreign Ministry officials have said privately 
that if the threat of such legislation is a tactic 
to persuade Japan to open up markets Chat 
Dusii 


are barred to foreign business, the United 


States risks convincing Japan that there is no 

ray U.S. complaint re- 


use in listening to any 
gardless of the merit. 


US. Mis understandings 


That comment stirred the normally pro- 
American ruling party to file a protest with 


the U.S. Embassy. The Foreign Ministry also 
complained to Mr. 


MacDonald during his 


visit. 


, who asked not to be 
heard Rep. Dingell 


Mr. Olmer also criticized whai he said was 
the “Japanese industrial structure dominated 
by large groups such as Mitsui and Mitsu- 

t* 


bishi. r 


Two other elements have appeared in the 
U.S. reaction. 

One is that criticisms of Japan aired pul* 
licly in the United States have been based, in 
some cases, upon misunderstandings by the 
U.S. government. Moreover, the errors do 
not seem to disturb the offidals making 
th em. 

Mr. MacDonald was asked at a news con- 
ference during his visit whether some of ibe 
complaints he had presented to the Japanese 
government had bam based upon misunder- 
standings. 

“Oh, sure," he replied. “You cannot pres- 
ent a spectrum of problems resulting from a 
series of complaints submitted by business- 
men . . . without finding that there are some 
businessmen who don't get ihdr facts right-" 

Asked about contradictory projections of 
“several billions of dollars” — $5 billion, S8 


Why had the three officials made the vary- 
ing estimates? Mr. MacDonald left that 
unexplained. 

The other new element is an absence of 
acknowledgement that some of the problems 
between the two countries exist on the U.S. 
tide: productivity sluggishness: poor quality 
control; high interest rates that have driven 
up the value of the dollar and made U.S. 
exports even less competitive in Japan; lack 
of efforts to sell here, and numerous social 
problems, including a relative decline of edu- 
cational levels in the United States compared 
with Japan. 

To the Japanese, the U.S. reaction is 
marked by an element of self-righteousness 
that did not exist when the United States 
pressured Japanese to restrain auto exports, 
a point to which Japan ultimately, bowed last 
year. 

$ 1 8 -Billiorv Deficit 


Failure to admit U.S. 

inaccurate estimates of the value" „ ___ 
being kept out of the Japanese market have 
led to the impression here that the Reagan 
administration believes the United States' 
$ 1 8-billion trade deficit with Japan last year 
was a Japanese creation. 

Informed Americans, including officials at 
ihe U.S. Embassy in Tokyo, know that is not 
the case. A U.S. Embassy spokesman, asked 
about Mr. Baldrige’s estimate that up to $15 
billion of American products were being 


kept pur of the Japanese market, said that 
the commerce secretary “must have picked 
that figure out of the air." ' ■ . ^ 

Few Japanese believe that Japanese obsta- 
cles account for a major portion of the U.S. 
deficit with Japan.' But many Americans and 
a substantial number of informed Japanese 
do believe that Japan bas erected obstacles 
to imports and foreign business activity here, 
some that they consider nitpicking. 

One that they consider irritating is Japan’s 
use of “worst case" trade practices in the 
United States or Europe as reasons for re- 
taining similar barriers in Japan, claim- 
ing that Japan’s market is as open those of 
the United States or Europe. ' 

It has been argued that Japan, with its 
SlS-billion 1981 trade surplus with the Unit- 
ed States and its 513-billion surplus with ihe 
European Economic Community, should be 
more willing to accept imports than are the 
United States or Europe. The trade figures 
show that Japan is the principal beneficiary 
of the free-trade system that Tokyo says it 

wants to maintain • 

The argument is one the Reagan admsnls- 


may have some impact, 
cause threats and pressure from the outside 
often serve as the catalyst for change in Ja- 
pan. ; 


But when the pressure includes factual er- 
rors. anti-Japanese emotions suggestions 
of racism, it risks crating resentment and 
anti-Americanism without achieving the U.S. 
goal of ‘Japan’s removing the remaining ob- 
stacles to American products. 


The foreign ministers of West Germany and 
[ans-Dietrich Genscher and Emilio Co- 


I 





tries have in resolving their differences m spe- 
cific areas where they do cooperate. 

In the memoirs of Mr. Monnet there are 
long passages about the Europe that is to be 
and the marvels that it could provide to the 
world. But that was only half the vision. 

In Andre Malraux’s book of conversations 
— some imaginary, some less so — with De 
Gaulle before his death, the general is made to 
say, “Europe when it was just nations that 
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Bankers Express Worries 
Over Economic Situation 


By David Hermges 



X7TENNA — No one wants it 
V and everyone fears it: The 
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Nation Turns Haydn’s 250th Anniversary 


By H.C Robbins Landon 


E ISENSTADT — 1 
Haydn was bom 250 


Joseph 


ago* on March 31, 1732, in 
Rohrau, a small town in lower 
Austria that is now a few miles 
from the Czechoslovak border. 

The many celebrations in 
Haydn's native country this year 
include concerts, operas, televi- 
sion documentaries, 50 pro- 
grams on the Austrian radio and 
a large exhibition in Eisenstadt. 
Six Haydn operas are being 
staged in Austria this year. They 


• "La fedelta premiata," 
which is currently being given in 
Vienna by the 'Wiener Kam- 
meroper. 

• “Orlando Paladino,” to be 
performed at the historic The- 
ater an der Wien (where Beetho- 
ven's “Fidelio” was first given in 
1805) in June. 

• “L’isola disabitata/' to be 
put on at Hohenems Castle near 



cem in H 
June 20 and 


in Haydn* 
0 and 22. 


s lifetime, on 


• “La vera costanza,” to be 
staged in the famous 18th-centu- 
ry theater at Schoenbnmn Pal- 
ace on Aug. 31. 

• “Die Feuersbrunst,” a pup- 
pet opera, is scheduled in Eisen- 
stadt and Vienna. 


V and everyone fears it: The 
resurgence of on economic crisis 
such as Austria in the 

1930s. 

The 71 -year-old chancellor, Bru- 
no Kreisky, in the saddle now for 
12 years without a break, believes 
it will be possible for Austria to 
bold its special position as one of 
the few countries with limited un- 
employment and a relatively low 
inflation rate if “we all treat each 
other sensibly.'’ 

His remark, made pointedly in a 
radio broadcast to the nation earli- 
er in March, came only days after 
a series of indirect attacks had 
been made cm his Socialist govern- 
ment’s economic and monetary 
policy by some of the country’s 
leading bankers. They indicated 
that Austria was, at best, entering 
an ice age of prosperity. 

In his annual address to the As- 
sociation of Austrian Bankers, 
Stephan Korea, president of the 
Austrian National Bank and htm - 
s elf a former (conservative) minis- 
ter of finance, handed out a frosty 
warning. 

As guardian of the nation’s cur- 
rency and an acknowledged prota- 
gonist of a hard schilling policy, 
Mr. Korea cautioned against what 
he called “immoral advances” 
being made to the Central Bank to 
print more money. 


Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky says that 
relatively low 
unemployment and 
inflation rates can be 
maintained if 'we all 
treat each other 
sensibly/ 


The most obvious example of 
this syndrome is Laenderbank. 
Austria's other main joint-stock 
bank in which, like Creditanstalt, 
the state has a majority interest 
Laenderbank experienced a se- 
rious setback last year with the col- 
lapse of two large companies it 
bad been financing, leaving a gap 
of 42 hdlinn Austrian vMKng ! in 
the bank’s balance. 

The new man put in to deal with 
the crisis, chief executive Franz 
Vranitzky, took firm measures to 


sum the rot 
The state < 


finance. Hannes Androsch, direc- 
tor-general since July, 1981, of the 
country's largest banking institu- 
tion, Creditanstalt underlined the 
concern felt by leading members 
of his new profession about the in- 
creasing pressure being put on the 
banks by politicians. 

The banks, he said, woe them- 
selves in danger of suffering from 
the recession, and “a side doctor 
cannot do ranch to help his pa- 
tients.” 


The state or. as he prefers to see 
it, “the majority shareholder,” was 
approached for an interest-free 
loan. The resulting face-saving op- 
eration will enable the books to be 
balanced and even dividends paid. 

Parallel streamlining measures 
are being introduced to modernize 
Laenderbank’ s somewhat anti- 
quated image. 

“Less diversification and more 
consolidation." is how Mr. Vranit- 
sky sees the immediate need. Early 
this year he took the first available 
opportunity for Laenderbank to 
opt out of a 40-percent participa- 



tion in the Banque Continentale de 
Luxembourg S.A. after it had be- 
come clear that the largely 
Deutschmaik-business done in the 
Grand Duchy could equally well 
be handled from Vienna. 

However. Laenderbank’ s thriv- 


ing business with the Middle East, 
conducted through its own repre- 
sentative office in Amman for the 
past 20 years, is being intensified. 
Mr. Vranitzky said: “We are the 


(Continued on Page I3S) 


Bregenz as part of the Summer 
Festival. 

• “Le pescatrici,” to be con- 
ducted by the American Dan 
Moses in the great hall of Eisen- 
stadt's Esterhazy Palace — the 
scene of many triumphal con- 


Haydn was KapeUmdsier to 
the Princes Estmhazy from 1761 
until his death in 1809. For years 
he lived in Eisenstadt, a small 
town. 30 miles from Vienna that 
until 1921 was a pan of Hun- 

Sa ^ere, in Esterhazy Palace, not 
only the opera but many con- 
certs mil be riven either in the 
small Empire Room (suitable for 
chamber music) or in the great 
hah, now known as the Haydn 
HalL 

But the most important event 
in Hiseastadt win be a large- 
scale exhibition entitled “Joseph 
(Continued on Page US) 


Te m porary Sohxtioos 

They woe designed, he said, to 
g live the impression that “those 
concerned” considered it time to 
exchange the ill-fitting jacket of 
stability for the more comfortable 
overcoat of a bale bit more infla- 
tion, which might cover op a few 
unpleasant symptoms — but only 
temporarily. 

In the long ran this could only 
lead to a massive loss of confi- 
dence^ confidence which, Mr. 
Karen insisted, is seeded when 
rase wants to borrow abroad 
(which Austria can still do, with a 
triple- A-raiing). 

At the same bankers' forum an- 
other former (Socialist) minister of 


Austrian Ldnderbank. 
Planning to do business 
with Austria ... 
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‘Partnership’ 
Results in a 
3d ‘Miracle’ 


Ik, 



Henry Owen, former U.S. ambos- 
sador-at-iarge in charge of prepar- 
ing economic summits, is a senior 
feuow at Brookings Institution and 
a member of The Consultants Inter- 
national Group. 


By Henry Owen 


D ID you know that the Japa- 
nese and West German “eco- 
nomic miracles” have been over- 
shadowed by a third? No, not 
Switzerland, which also has its 
proWems, but Austria. 

There has been only one dis- 
cernible major difference between 
the policies of Austria and those of 
other less successful countries: The 
social partnership has brought 
Austrian labor and business to- 
gether to address common eco- 
nomic problems and restrain wage 
and price increases. 

The arrangement is voluntary; 
the key actors are private leaders, 
not government officials; and 
thee are no sanctions. 

This policy will soon face its sev- 
erest test as Austria faces the reces- 
sion, but it has worked for more 
than a genera tion, enabling Aus- 
tria to fi^hl inflation successfully 
without stiffing growth. 


Photo, MdWaBH 



UP-FRONT 

POLICY 


Austrian Chancellor Bw- 
no Kreisky, 71, makes a 
point of being accessible 
to the media. Here he 
holds forth at an infor- 
mal “ press foyer** after a 
cabinet meeting in Feb- 
ruary. 


...you will need a partner who 
knows the Austriansand how best 
to approach them on their own 
ground. One who is familiar with 
the international world ofbanking. 

For more than 100 years Aus- 
trian Landerbank has been a dyna- 
mic force in Austrian foreign trade. 

With well over 130 branches and 
dose international connections 
Landerbank is the bankforall kinds 
of export and import transactions. 
The Austrian Landerbank is a 
member of the Abecor-Group, has 
interests in many international 
banking concerns and owns repre- 
sentative offices in Amman/Bdnit, 
London and New York. 

You may be sure that the Aus- 
trian Landerbank foreign trade spe- 
cialists are always ready to help you 
in solving your banking problems. 
They will advise on where and how 
international business contacts are 
made, transactions are financed 
and wound up, and profitable in- 
vestment is undertaken every- 
where in the world. 
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The Austrian Landerbank. ,^ 
Your best partner for 
business with Austria. 


Landerbank is the Abecor Bank in Austria. MOW 
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Attitudes of Labor 


APIA 


This partnership's success has 
owed much to the nature and atti- 
tudes of the Austrian labor move- 
ment. That movement is powerful, 
disciplined and highly CfintrafizedL 
More importantly, it is treated as a 
fullpartner. 

Through a rather modest Austri- 
an variant of German codetermi- 
nation, Austrian unions have the 
right to offer advice about how 


# ^ v .- 'i n. x :T‘ *. ~ 
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AUSTRIAN LANDERBANK 

Vienna ■ Amman/Beirut ■ London New York 
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POINT OF VIEW: 

Assessing the Impact 
Of Economic Policy 


By Ronald Barazon 

4A — Austria has expert- 
, enced a decisive tom is re* 
cent months. The country’s eco- 
nomic situation has deteriorated 
markedly, and there arc no signs of 
an improvement A few years ago, 
a British magazine carried a long 
report on Austria correctly titled, 
*A Small House in Order. Today, 
unfortunately, “Paradise LostT 
seems appropriate. . . 

The outward sign of the critical 
stage is a precipitous rise in unem- 
ployment within a few months, 
horn 70,000 at the end of October, 
1981, to just under 160,000 by the 
end of January, 1982, with a total 
of 2.8 milli on employed. A closer 
analysis shows that this is not a 
yawnal occurrence in construc- 
tion. More than 100,000 persons 
outside the construction sector 
were the large majority of those 
looking for work. 

This fact is in contrast with the 
maintenanc e of foil employment in 

the 1970s, when Austria mana ged 
to prevent the labor market from 
being strained although the two oil 
and other worldwide diffi- 
culties fully aTfected this country 
also. Unemployment rates were al- 
ways about 2 percent, and the win- 
ter periods did not bring any 
threatening swings. 

The new development can be at- 
tributed to a change in economic 
policy. But an important factor 
needs to be emphasized — being 
jobless in Austria really means 
hardship. Unlike many other coun- 
tries, Austria has modest unem- 
ployment benefits, ran gin g from 
5,000 to 6,000 Austrian shillings 
monthly, as a rule. Moreover, these 
amoun ts are only paid every six 
months. After that, state aid drops 
toatrifk. 

little Abuse 

. Low unemployment benefits 
have always been an asset of social 
policy. No one can Hve well on the 
benefits at the expense of the com- 
munity, and there f o re an inclina- 
tion, widespread in many coun- 
tries, to abuse the social institu- 
tions in thin area has not devel- 
oped. 

The secret of Austria's success 
in the postwar years consisted of a 
large-scale and generous promo- 
tion of economic development. 
.This was the attitude prevailing in 
the reconstruction period, when 
the country was governed by a co- 
alition of the Austrian People’s 


i and the Socialist Par- 
ty (SPO) and led by the conserva- 
tives. This attitude was retained 
when the People’s Party formed a 
one-party government in 1966. 
And when the Socialists came to 
power in 1970, they devoted them- 
selves totally to expansion. 

The foundations of the success 
were low unemployment benefits, 
and economic policy measures en- 
sured a sufficient number of jobs. 
It has been jeopardized, though, 
for more than a year. The left wing 
hag fftinuri the upper hand in the 
Socialist Party, which is still in 
power. Those responsible now 
have been «»«ing problems in the 
Austrian economy for months. 

Abroad, the change is not yet 
discernible. The image foreigners 
have of Austria continues to be 
dominated by the personality of 
QianceHer Bruno Kreisky. Howev- 
er, Mr. Kreisky is QL The number 
of events the politician cannot at- 
tend is growing. It was particularly 
striking that Mr. Kreisky was un- 
able to be present at the big North- 
South conference in Cancun, Mex- 
ico. because he had made every ef- 
fort to ensure that it materialized. 

Key Positions 

hi Austria, it is the finance min- 
ister who plays the most derisive 
role in economic policy. And in the 
1970s, this key position was hdd 
by the liberal Social Democrat 
Hknncs Androsch, who has a dose 
intellectual and human relation- 
ship with the West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt. As Mr. 
Krrisky’s deputy, Mr. Androsch 
pointed the way to pragmatic solu- 
tions for the Austrian Socialist 
Party. 

For years Mr. Kreisky and Mr. 
Androsh were a hannomzing polit- 
ical team. It broke apart for vari- 
ous reasons. Those who know the 
two personalities fed that the deci- 
sive factor was the great success of 
Mr. Androsch in economic policy, 
in the party and with the popula- 
tion. The student had outgrown 
the mentor, and the party was 
faced with the question: “Kreisky 
or AndroschT The derision was in 
favor of Mr. Kreisky. 

Mr. Androsch was made direc- 
tor-general of the largest Austrian 
bank, Creditanstalt, and Herbert 
Salcher moved to the Ministry of 
Finance. Mr. Salcher has brought 
about the shift to the left. The pre- 
vious large-scale and generous pro- 
motion of economic development 
has been condemned as wrong. In- 


Real Economic Growth: Austria aid OECD- Europe 







stead, the aim is for as much con- 
trol as posable. “Selection” is the 
new motto. 

Here is an example to fllustrate 
the new coarse: Up to the end of 
1980. the burden of high interest, 
rates — o ppr es si ve even then — 
was alleviated by interest subsidies 
for capital investment At the be- 
ginning of 1981, when interest 
rates were climbing to new highs, 
these broadly effective interest 
subsidies were disc ontin ued and a 
l - bin ion-sdriHing promotion plan 
with precise guidelines was 
launched. To define the propor- 
tions, it is worth noting that inans- 
triai capital exp enditur e in Austria 
must total about 35 to 40 bt&ion 

s chilling s a year. 

Austria’s new economic policy is 
operating along similar lines in the 
construction sector. And it appears 
that the 1982 federal 
contains fewer funds ear- 
tor capital investment 
than that of 1981, although eco- 
nomic activity has Hwjinari consid- 
erably. On top of that, the 1982 
Apfint measured against the budg- 
et data, will increase by 20 percent 
from 50 bflfion to 60 billion scfaill- 


plode. 
fTw frn 


The larger deficit and lower 
public capital expenditure are riyi 
due to a shift of political accents to 
the Irft, as can be shown by a fur- 
ther example. Social security bene- 
fits have continued to increase 
over the last few years, yet the 
stale's su bsidie s paid to the social 
security institutions have remained 
more or less ai the same level, 25 
billion schillings. In 1982, there 
will be ajmnp to 31 billion. . 

As is the case in most countries, 
social security costs account for a 
substantial share Of the Tinhonat 
budget deficit. This was also true 
in the 1970s and the 1960s. But the 
subsidies, which were already exor- 
bitant, have been allowed to cx- 


At the same time, however, 

i fitianffft miniciw eta fins that he 

does not have any money at his 
disposal for tax relief or grants to 
the production sector. 

Taxation of Enterprises 

Moreover, taxation of enterpris- 
es is being tightened. A number of 
exemption provisions have been 
done away with, and tax auditing 
has been intensified. But this is 
happening in a stagnation period 
with a surge of bankruptcies still 
aggravated by p r e ss ure from the 
tax collectors. 

Employees have been given a 
bonus in this situation — an in- 
come tax reform, which will mean 
modest monthly relief to the indi- 
vidual. The cost to the state will be 
6 trillion schillings. 

It is interesting that last year 
only those two countries whose 
governments .stimulated growth ac- 
tually achieved attractive growth 
rates — Japan and France. Austria 
gtagnatari m 1981, as did most in- 
dustrial countries. 

When judging a country, one 
should not regard its eco n omic 
policy as the sole decisive factor. 
Success is determined by the 
strength of the enterprises, as well 
as by the social rimmte. And, in 
tins respect, Austria has a number 
of assets. 

Cooperation 

First, there is the dose coopera- 
tion of tiie “social partners” (em- 
ployers and employees). For more 
than 30 years, a combination has 
worked well that is unique 
throughout the world and through 
which social strife can be avoided 
Tor the most part. The visible sign 
of its success is the fact that there 
are virtually no strikes in Austria. 
This dimate in- the economic sec- 
tor is also reflected in politics. The 
inevitable party disputes are al- 


ways moderated by the consensus 
of the “social partners.” 

The second asset is the fact that 
email and mnHnnuffi wi enterpris- 
es prevail in Austria. Contrary to 
the view, hdd for a long time, that 
only big combines guarantee 
economic practical experi- 

ence bas proved small and medi- 
um-sized businesses to be more 
flexible. Quick adjustment to 
changed conditions is frequently 
wwiw than in huge companies. 

Small fin n y al«ui li f jrfi t from re- 
cent technological developments; 
microprocessors are bringing 
about fundamental chang es in 
many muring princip les. Produc- 
tion f haf was p rofitable only with 
large n um ber s of «wits a few years 
ago can now be successful with 
smaller sales as wefl. Thus the ere 
Of email and mediUXD-tized firms is 
dawning, tbanW to the micropro- 
cessors, *md Austria already has 
the suitable business wnita. 

Probably the best way of gaug- 
ing the resistance of a national 
economy is to check how it has 
coped with the oil crisis. Austria’s 
adjusted current account deficit 
was 18 UDiou srhiTHngs in 1979, 
when Austria, along with all other 
countries, was bit by the second oil 
shock. 

The 1980 oil lull exceeded that 
of 1979 by 16 bin inn schillings. 
And the current account deficit 
rose to 21 biDion schilling s in 1980. 
If the second oil shock had not oc- 
curred, Austria would have over- 
come the effects of the first ofi 
price surge by the end of the 1970s, 
when full employment was still in- 
tact and growth was rapid. 

Dollar Exchange Rate 

The 1981 deficit on current ac- 
count amounts to 16.2 billion 
schillings — another adjustment 
success, if less pronounced than 
was expected in the course of the 
year. As there are far more imports 


— notably ofl — invoiced in dol- 
lars than exports, the rise in the 
d ollar fntrfiftngt- rate prevented a 
spectacular i mp rovement, which 
would have helped the easing of oil 
prices. Nevertheless, 16.2 bUhon 
schillings, with a tsross national 
product erf 1,000 biffion schillings, 
is certainly not an alarming figure. 

In contrast to previews years, 
the Austrian, scene in 1982 is con- 
tradictory. While economic policy 


is running out of control, the coua- 
try is definitely capable of succeed- 
ing in the 1980s. It remains to be 
seen whether it will actually turn 
into “Paradise Lost” or whether 
the house can show itself in order 
again. 


RonaU Barazon Is the senior edi- 
tor of Salzburger Nachrichten. 
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■f 7TENNA — In Austria, television and radio 
V operated exclusively by the Oestendriiischer 
(ORF), a public corporation. 

There are two full color television channels that opera te l9 
hours a day and three national FM/AM radio networks. But nine 
local radio stations and an F-ngfish-tangimge station in Vienna, the 
Blue Danube Radio, provide an additional 140 hours a day. 

There is, in addition, an international radio that broadcasts a 
combined total of 28 hours daily in English, French, German and 
Spanish. 

The ORF has a staff of approximately 3,200 and its annual 
budget is 43. billion schillings. Sixty percent of ORF revenues 
come from license fees and 40 percent from advertising. ^ 


Mam Center 
Is a Site for 
Discussion 

Special to the 1HT 

X HENNA — Vienna's Islamic 
V Center, which opened in 
1979, explains Iriam to n£«- 
Moslems and serves tite Maude 
community in Vienna. It is esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 
Moslems in Austria, almost 20,000 
of them in Vienna. 

Financed by the Saudi Arabi- 
ans, the refigfous and. cultural cen- 
ter is admioistered~ by the 18 
Islamic countries that love diplo- 
matic representation in Austria 
through a foundation set up for 
that purpose, 

Wasar Mahmud, the center’s di- 
rector, views the the center as a 
meeting place for Moslems and a 
contact pirfnt for non-Moslems. It 
provides an opportunity to intro- 
duce Islam to the Austrian people 
in order to build a better cultural 
background between the Moslem 
religion and Christianity. 

The centers architecture is sim- 
ple and modest Its wide central 
stairway is inviting and its win- 
dows are neatly ordered. A first 
impression of flatness is broken by 
the gently swelling dome that can 
barely be observed in the gloom 
before the eye is thrust toward a 
slender minaret. 

' Ttnarii- a feeling of spaciousness 
is created by the bare walls and 
lack of furniture that force the eye 
to wander over lush carpeting. 

The large mosque directly across 
the hah from a smaller one is a sin- 
gle room with a balcony. The large 
mosque, in contrast with the small 
one, is used for the communal Fri- 
day prayers ted by the the imam. 

On weekdays there is no com- 
munal prayer, so the faithful pray 
at home or go to the small mosque. 

Only the words of God are 
represented in the place of wor- 
ship, so the floor is covered with 
caipets and the walls with geomet- 
ric patterns. There are no statues 
or paintings. A single chair stands 
near the Minber, the niche where 
the imam leads the prayers. 

The center offers an opportunity 
for children to attend a school on 
weekends where they can learn 
thdr native Arabic, and about 
their religion. 

It is also a meeting place. Last 
year Wien International, an organ- 
ization of foreigners living in Vien- 
na, hdd a series of lectures, excur- 
sions, literary evenings and musi- 
cal evenings, painting up the influ- 
ence of Islamic culture on the 
AiHtm - HimgariMn Empire. 





A-1011 Wien, Am Hof 4, Tel. (0 22 2) 66 27-0 
Agent of the Republic of Austria for the 
Administration of Export Credit Guarantees 
Offices in Bregenz, Graz, Linz and Vienna 
□ Export Financing □ Money Market Opera- 
tions □ Organization and Administration 
of Public Domestic Bond Issues □ Central 
Depository for Securities □ Stock Exchange 

Clearing 


Probably the finest 
offices in Vienna. 

Available in units from 400sq. metres, 
at competitive rentals. 




The Galaxie islconstructed as part of Vienna's business centre, 
it's not an office block on a vacant plot. 

Its the concept of office planning taken to a new dimension. 

A 16-storey building designed as an integral part of an ultra-modern 
complex which incorporates the underground system and Nestroyplatz 
U-bahn station. 

The Galaxie dominates the business centre. Its finished to the 
highest international standards with underground parking for 220 cars. 

Situated in an area alongside international companies like IBM, 

Rank Xerox, OPEC and the UNO City. 

The majority of the building is already occupied by the Bank of 
America and Siemens. Office space is now available for companies who 
want to realise the opportunities that exist at Europe's traditional and 
rapidly-developing East/West trade-crossroads city. 

All enquiries to Peter Cope The Oldham Estate Company Ltd., 7 Cleveland Row, 
St. Jamess, London SW1A 1DB Telephone 01-9306631 Te!ex919377 

TheGalaxie 

Nestroyplatz, Praterstrasse 31 
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The village of Tra unki rchen. nestled beside a lake in the Sahkammergut district 


Hoellen- Gebirge range in the Salzkammergut forms the backdrop for a rustic scene. 


Clock tower overlooks the picturesque city of Graz. 
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T7TENNA — The. campaign to 
V attract visitors to Austria, 
with its mountains and lakes, food 
and wine, festivals and exhibitions, 
starts on New Year's Day and goes 
through an the seasons without a 
break. 

When hundreds of millions of 
TV viewers throughout the world 
are watching the Stratus Dynasty 
concert given by the Vienna Fhfl- 
harmonic, conducted by Lonrin 
Maazel, or the equally popular 
Springtide show by the Vienna 
Symphony, conducted by Genna- 
di) Rozhdestvensky, the intervea- 
ing shots of Sdioe&bninn Palace 
a* of t^e sunny banks of the 
Danubeeroke sighs from even the 
most hardened; seen-it-all glo- 
betrotter. And for sports enthusi- 
asts, much die same sort of re- 
sponse can be expected when the 
Austrian Formula I Grand Ptix 
event in Zdtweg, or the first of. the 
season’s ski races flashes over the 
screen straight from the Tfrolean 
'Alps. 

Tourism is trumps m Austria, 
.where a large part of the trade drf- 
iedt is offset by money from for- 
eign viators — over 14 million of 
•them every year, twice the size of 
the actual population. Economists 
and ecologists never cease worry- 
ing about the effects of the «wm 1 
invasion. Industry and agriculture 
both do wdl, despite ups and 
downs. The vacation business is 
marked by constant growth. 

- Seen from the incoming tourist, 
dir problem is to know where to 
bead for when arriving by road, 
rail, air or water (you can actually 
'sail in from West Germany on 
comfortable river cruisers run by 


the DDSG (Danube Steamship 
Company). It is a good thing to 
make up your mind m advance be- 
cause once you are here the choice 

the 

nine provinces of Austria handles 
its own publicity on a competitive 


Acco mmo dations 

Broadly speaking there is some- 
thing to suit every pocketbook. 
There are enough super-luxury ho- 
lds (several of them m palaces and 
castles), to answer the needs of the 
money-is-no-object jet-setter in all 
corners of the country. The hard- 
ened international traveler, who 
Ekes his standard comforts, can 
find perfectly impersonal tower- 
block honeycomb havens m Vien- 
na, T-«w t Salzburg and Innsbruck 
as wdl as, soon, in Graz. 

The lewd at cleanliness and 
comfort in country inns and pen- 
sions, generally at a price which is 
unbeatable when translated into 
dollars or pounds, is uniformly 
high- And for thrifty family holi- 
days, farmhouse accommodations 
(often in sdf-ccn tamed apart- 
ments) are booming, with the area 
of Lower Austria (surrounding the 
capital) being the best bargain. 

In a category of their own are 
the traditional reseats offering 
health or spa facilities. Spot them, 
more often than not, by the word 


bad 


prefixed 
the water 


to their name. “Tak- 


is still popular even though, or per- 
haps because, the Palm Court im- 
age of the Kurort has changed. 
Badgaatem, where Chancellor Bru- 
no Krdsky spent has Christmas 


Is Deciding 

and year-end holiday, is now a 
thriving winter-sports center. 

The invigorating thermal-water 

treatment and massage mix wdl, it 
seems, with Sdmss and apres-sfd 
activities. Badgastem, this past 
winter, h ad an outstanding 10-per- 
cent increase in visitors, although 
the previous season was also a 
record. The fact that Middle East- 
ern potentates have latched onto 
the L,080-meter-fadgh town's attrac- 
tions (inrhuting a casino) may 
have something to do with these 
statistics. 

Other Attractions 

Less sophisticated, but steeped 
in history, is Bad Ischl at the heart 
of tb* RhItItw i i w ne rg ut mountoin- 
lake district Here Emperor Franz 
Joseph spent his summer vacation 
for 60 consecutive years. His hunt- 
ing lodge, 1 the Kaisetvilla. can still 
be viewed. If you are tacky. you 
might even he shown around by 
the Hapsbmg e mp ero r 's great- 
grandson, the present owner. 

And if you are looking for an- 
other reason to visit Ischl, try 
Zanner. probably the most exclu- 
sive pastzy shop m Austria, not cx- 
dudmg aval es tablishments m Vi- 
enna. Zanner, once “by appoint- 
ment” to the in^ierial court, is cur- 
rently celebrating ISO years of 
service to sweet-toothed visitors. 
Its very own brand of stotten, a 
crunchy, chocolate- and-nut con- 
coction, and its delicious cream 
cakes — 200 varieties of the pastry 
cook’s art in all — can easily in- 
duce the most ardent dieters to 
abandon their principles for a 
while. 

. Perhaps the next stop should 


then be Warmbad Vfflach, a regu- 
lar haunt for maestro Leonard 
Bernstein, where the attraction is 
not only the super-abundant 
springs but die courses of “bio- 
training” coupled with Notur- 
kueche. This is the Austrian answer 
(now available in 17 chosen re- 
sorts) to nowtelle cuisine with or- 
ganic foods, no fatty cooking, hon- 
ey for sweetening instead of re- 
fined sugar, and mainly vegetable 
protein and in place of meat. 

This is not to say that conven- 
tional fare gets short shrift. On the 
contnty. The Gault-Mfflau gour- 
met guide to Anstria lists no fewer 
than 650 selected establishments. 
Although the oftea-wifiy com- 
ments m the 1982 edition are only 
in German, a study of the symbols 
(identical with G-M guides for 
London, New York, France; etc.) 
will ensure a good meal at a known 
price. 

If usually reliable sources are to 
be believed, then a new factor will 
soon emerge in the Austrian res- 
taurant field- The Casino Society, 
which operates 10 gaming estab- 
lishments in various parts of the 
country (iu eluding a new one in 
the city of Linz), is now entering 
the catering business in a big way 
as an added inducement to would- 
be gamblers. The new ambivalent 
motto is: “Why not come and sit 
at our table!” 

It is only fair to add that the 
Austrian casinos (slate-controlled) 
maintain a highly respectable im- 
age. Their aim is to provide an eve- 
ning’s entertainment at a cost com- 
parable to that of a good opera 
ticket. 


For anyone who knows Austria, 
it is dear that music in its various 
forms constitutes the prime attrac- 
tion this year as in the past Haydn 
is the big name in 1982, but Mo- 
zart come s into his own, as usual, 
during the summer festival in 
Salzburg, which features “The 
Magic Rate,” conducted by James 
Levme and “Cosi Fan Time,” con- 
ducted by Riccardo MutL The 
concurrent Bregenz Festival will 
be mounting “Tne Gypsy Baron,” 
by Strauss, on the i*Vr Constance 
stage, anH Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammennoor” in the Festival The- 
atre. 

Chamber music buffs «m take 
their pick of the Lockenhaus Festi- 
val (with violinist Gidon Kroner) 
and, for example, the Carinthian 
Summer (based in Ossiach) with 
leading guest ensemhles from all 
parts of Europe as well as the 
Cleveland Quartet from the Unit- 
ed States. 

Art and history are intermingled 
in the mam exhibitions announced 
for the .trimmer and a ntiimn sea- 
son. The 1,500th anniversary of 
the death of SL Severin is being 
marked in Fnna, Upper Austria, 
with a show illustrating the 
achievements of this extraordi n ary 
personality. Krems, in Lower Aus- 
tria, is putting together what 
promises to be a unique exhibition 
devoted to “Francis of Assissi” on 
the 800th anniversary of his birth. 
And for real connoisseurs, the Na- 
tional Library in Vi enna is demon- 
strating 500 years of bode printing 
in Austria with many precious ex- 
amples from its renowned store of 
incunabula. 

.- —DAVID HERMGES 


Pastry: Knowing When to Stop 


By Mark. J. Kudansky 

F I VIENNA, capital of the old Empire, where 
history and geography have converged to cre- 
ate intrigue and secrecy about almost everything, 
there is a safe that contains 250 cookie recipes and 
about 55 cake and pastry recipes. 

They are the exclusive property of Demel. In 
what is probably the best pastry city is the world. 
Demel is acknowledged as the best house. Try as 
iconoclasts may to topple its standing, there 
seems to be nothing its equal 
Pastry in Vienna is found in a Konditom, a 
place to read a newspaper or meet over a cup of 
coffee and a pastry or a variety of canapes and 
cold plates. The 195-year-old Demel, in its elegant 

In Vienna, you don't have to 
look far to find a choice 
selection of the best . . . 

rooms of wooden pan eling , mirrors and chande- 
liers, is, in typical Viennese fashion, said to be 
“much more than a KonditoreT (just as the Staat- 
soper is said to be more than an opera and Sacher 
more than a hotel). 

Tradition counts for a lot in Vi enna, and Demel 
is one of the bastions of iL The waitresses have 
through eras created their own grammatical 
form of German, a kind of neater third person, to 
avoid insulting unrecognized royalty who might 
drift in. Today, new employees are still trained to 
address customers in Demelsprache. 

The pastry itself is what built the reputation. 
Some are found nowhere else, such as the Fragilite 
(two hazelnut wafers sandwiching a nut cream) or 
various tones, which still bear the names of the 
royalty for whom they were created. The Dorry 
Torte, for example, name d after a Baron Dorry, is 
a shell of cake filled with a chocolate mousse that 
would be unbearably rich if it woe not so light. 


Of course, as everyone knows, there are spies in 
Vienna and pastry ideas get around. Though the 
Sacher hotel still guards the original recipe, the 
Sachertorte has been stolen and imitated by every- 
one (including Demel). Certain traditional pas- 
tries such as apple strudel and Punschtorte (a rum 
cake) are made everywhere. 

Gerstner, a 130-year-old establishment that 
caters state and society affairs (such as the annual 
opera ball) makes a light cream lone with a hazel- 
out crust under it and good bitter chocolate on 
top — Scfnvarzwalderrorte (not to be confused 
with the well-known cherry confection also named 
after the Black Forest). L. Hciner. owned by the 
family that founded it in 1840, specializes in a 
chocolate and meringue cake, Siefanietortc. 

One Konditerei that does not guard its secrets is 
at the new recreation center at Kurpark Oberl.u 
at the southern edge of town. Even more than the 
location, this establishment has the important 
Viennese disadvantage of being only seven years 
old. 

The head chef, Karl Schumacher, who appren- 
ticed at Gerstner, wants to build his reputation by 
riving away recipes. He hopes dial his specialty, a 
flourless hazelnut cake called Oberlaakurbadtone, 
will someday be as common as Sachertorte. 

Viennese pastry is expensive to make and a 
□umber of the old houses have sold out to foreign 
corporations to survive. Demel is owned by a 
Swiss company and Gerstner by a German one. 

Dane 1 uses 800 to 900 eggs and about 200 
pounds of butter each day. A small party could be . 
catered nightly on the pastry thrown away to as- ■ 
sure the quality of everything sold The staff num- 
bers 90, more than a third of which makes the 
pastry. Staffs must be large because the work is so 
specialized. 


Some addresses in Vienna : Demel. Kohlntarkt 14; 
Oberlaa, Kurbadstrasse 10; Gerstner. Kammer- 
strasse 11-15; Lehmamu Grahen 12; LHeiner. 
WoUzeiie 9 and Kartnerstrasse 21-21; Siuka, 
Rathausplatz & 


With Creditanstalt the greater the challenge 

the readier our response. 



Our long banking experience puts us in an excellent 
position to tackle the most complex problems - and come 
up with swift answers. 

The way we tackle them is based on a simple 
philosophy: whatever the size or type of business, we 
provide the same high standard of fast efficient service 
tailored to our clients' needs. 

Creditanstalt is Austria's premier domestic bank, with 
90 of the country's top 100 companies among our 
customers. Last year the CA Banking Croup supplied 
approximately 25% of the total loans made to Austrian 
industry: we arranged over 40% of all export financing- 
evidence of our commitment to providing the best in 
Austrian banking. 


It's natural that the country's leading domestic bank 
should extend its services - and employ its experience in 
the area of international finance. And no less natural that it 
has become a leader in this field, too. Today, one third of 




Creditanstalt 


Creditanstalt's business is international 

Our services are given extra muscle by our direct 
presence in London, Buenos Aires and Budapest, by our 
involvement in international joint ventures and our 
membership of EBIC. In fact, Creditanstalt can offer you 
access to every important financial centre. 

Whether your needs involve foreign exchange, 
specialised non-recourse export financing advice on 
international trade. Euromarket financing or portfolio 
management, you can be assured of a consistently high 
standard of service and expertise. 

For the answer to your financial problems - or the 
solution to the puzzle above -contact Creditanstalt 
We'll respond readily 


White plays and mates m 4 mans 


Austria's leading international bank 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, A-1010 Vienna. Telephone: (0222) 6622-2560. Telex: 133030. London Branch: 29 Gresham Street, London EC2V 7AH. Telephone: 01-726 4511. Telex: 889461 Z 
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Low-Tar-C3garette Drive Is in High 



By David Blow 

\ 7TENNA — The Austria Ta- 
V bakwerke will be celebrating 
its bicentennial in 1984. The state 
monopoly was set up by Habsburg 
Emperor Joseph n two years be- 
forcMcaan completed the Mar- 
riage of Figaro and is the oldest 
surviving tobacco company in Eu- 

^The uncertainty that hangs over 
the tobacco industry generally is 
barely discernible at Austria Tar 
bakwerke, which is P re P at ^ 1 JS 

enter its third century m a mood of 
q ’1?lSl 1 a < ^ygo«i year in 1981 

schillings and is also having in- 
creasing success in export markets, 

whichis especially 

view of the relatively small size of 

the domestic market. 

Much of this success is attribu- 
table to the company’s concentra- 
tion over the last 20 years on de- 
veloping and marketing milder 
brandsof cigarettes. It anticipated, 
earlier than most, the changeover 
to filter cigarettes and the priority 
it has given to promote these ciga- 
rettes is the reason why they now 
account for 96 percent of ah agar 
rettes sold in Austria — the highest 

market share in Europe. 

At the same time, the company 
has worked hard at reducing tar 
and nicotine levels while retaining 
the essential qualities that make 




FANCY SMOKING 

These 18th-century pipes 
are today valuable collec- 
tor's items: man's bead, a 
horse, and an Austrian ca- 
valier with helmet. 
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smoking, for some at least, a plea- 

sure. 

Between 1960 and 1980. the tar 
level in the average Austrian ciga- 
rette was reduced by 57.8 percent 
and the nicotine level by 71.6 per- 
This effort is continuing and at 
riiifi year's Autumn Trade Fair m 
Vienna, Austria Tabakwerke will 
launch the first erf what it calls 
“the new generation of cigarettes. 
This will be a filter cigarette with 


half the usual proportion of tar to 
nicotine. 

About one-third of total produc- 
tion is exported. The star perform- 
er in the export markets is the 
brand known as MHde Sorte, 
which has become a best seller in 
many European countries. It is 
also produced, under license, in Jar 
pan and has just been launched 
into the market in Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf States, where first re- 
actions have been encouraging. 



‘The challenge of banking in 
the eighties is a challenge of 
greater participation and con- 
structive adaption. We need 
banks with a will to change. 

The more difficult the 
political and economic 
environment becomes it 
will be more important that 

banking should offer a sound, 
adaptive, innovative contnbution 
to help master the diffietdties.” 


Besides MHde Sorte, Austria Ta- 
bakwerke produces 19 other ciga- 
rette brands of its own, manufac- 
tures IS under license and imports 
22 brands. The best-selling foreign 
brands in Austria are Marlboro 
and the West German HB. 

Cigar g’wfrfag has not declined 
as much in Austria as in other 
countries. In recent years, Austria 
Tabakwerke has found a revival Of 
interest at the top end of the mar- 
ket and has extended its range of 
high-quafity cigars with notable 
success. 

The company's faith in the cigar 
market is evident from the impres- 
sive selection it offers. It prod uces 
no less than 34 brands of agars 
nmt cigarillos of its own and is 
bringing two more into the market 
in the course of the year. A new 
filter dgariho called Mocca is due 
in the spring and a new high-quali- 
ty f *’g ar called Falstaff in the au- 
tumn. In addition, the 
man ufactures five brands — 
fAnw and imports 22 others. 

Mattering Importance 

In Austria, the 
ucts are mostly i — 
concessionary tobacconist . 

which are easily identifiable 
through their familiar red-and- 
white Austria Tabak signs. The to- 
bacconists enjoy a comparatively 
generous profit margin of 14 per- 
cent, and a preference on conces- 
sions is traditionally given to inval- 
ids. 

In all, about 30,000 people in 
Austria depend on the Austria Ta- 
bakwerke for their livelihood. The 
majority are tobacconists and the 
rest include the company’s own 
employees and, somewhat surpris- 
injdy, 440 Austrian tobacco farm- 
os, although these supply only 
about 2 percent of the company’s 
tobacco requirements. 

This is an indication of the Aus- 
tria Tabakwerke’s importance to 
the economy. Its turnover also 
makes it the country's third largest 
industrial enterprise and it contrib- 
utes as much as 6 percent erf total 
tax revenues. 

The government has moved cau- 
tiously in imposing measures to 
discourage gmrdrmg In December, 
however, an mtenmnistenal agree- 
ment was drawn up which requires 
the Austria Tabakwerke to put a 
government health warning onall 
cigarette packets and advertise- 
ments by October of this year. The 
government resisted considerable 
pressure to abolish cigarette adver- 
tising. The agreement obliges the 
Austria Tabakwerke not to market 
any new cigarette with a tar con- 
tent higher than 24 milligrams and 
to continue its policy of promoting 
mild cigarettes. 

At the same time, the Austria 
Tabakwerke produced a new ad- 
vertising code of its own, which 
imposed further restrictions. 
Among other things, the amount 
of advertising is to be limited and 
various kinds erf advertisements 
likely to encourage the young to 
smoke are prohibited 

Divane Activities 
This sense of a wider social re- 
sponsibility, if it can be called 
such, is also reflected in some of 
the Austria Tabakwerke’s other ac- 
tivities. These range from the 


Airlines 
Are Small, 
But Are in 
The Black 
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izing and financing of an annual 
Schubert festival m Vienna, the 
popular Schubcrtiade. 

The Austria Tabakwerke has 
also mealed a fascinating tobacco 
museum, which a visitor to Vienna 
should not miss, if only to see the 
collection of ornate meerschaum 
pipes. 


T HENN A — It is no secret that 
Y only a handful of airlines are 
not operating in the red Among 
the mte few m Europe is Ausmas 
patinnai carrie r, Austrian Airlines, 
email but efficient A glance at us 
latest balance sheet shows an over- 
all annual turnover that is roughly 

equivalent to the loss incurred over 
the same period by British Airways 
or, in one- third of that time, by 
pan Am. The result, in 1981, was a 
modest but welcomed profit for 
the 11th year in succes s i o n for the 
Austrian state from the fleet of 
DC-9 passenger jets which carry 
the red-white-red colors of Austria 
all over Europe (east as wdJ as 
west) and to many parts of the 
Middle East pnd North Africa. 

Austrian Airlines has been fly- 
ing McDonnell Douglas aircraft 
since 1971 and is in the process of 
replacing its original DC-9 32s 
with the latest DC-9 Super 80s, 
which have a larger seating capaci- 
ty anH are considerably more eco- 
nomical with fuel. This re-equip- 
ping — with a total of ten 135-seat 
jetsT should be completed by 1984, 
and the first erf two European 
Airbus A-3 10s (seating 2 12 passen- 
gers each) should be delivered to 
Austrian Airlines by this time also. 

Careful Planning 

The youthful managers of Aus- 
trian Airlines make no secret 
about their dedication to reducing 
costs while increasing services and 
multi raining safety _ standards. 
Their operational efficiency comes 
bom a carefully planned business 
strategy that is forcefully imple- 
mented In these days of rocketing 
av iation- hid prices, of course, 
stringent fuel economy is essential. 

Even on the original Austrian 
Airway jets, weight-cutting modifi- 
cations and better-balanced load- 
ing have been used to reduce com- 
sumptibn. Flying at higher alti- 
tudes, and more slowly, also helps 
and (with computer-aided naviga- 
tion) saves time. Parallel purchas- 
ing arrangements with Swissair 
(another of Europe’s profit-malting 
carriers) and joint-servicing facul- 
ties are proving beneficial to both 
the central European neutrals. 

Austrian Airways has been care- 
ful not to say restrictive, in the 
choice of the routes it operates. 
For the most part, they include 
only angle-hop destinations in Eu- 
rope timed to suit business people 
with tight tbere-and back-in-a-day 
schedules. And this foil-fare dim- 
tele is also the reason for its insis- 
tence on maintaining first-class fa- 
cilities on regular lmes, although 
never at the expense of tourist or 
APEX-dass passengers who con- 
tinue to be given normal on-board 
faeflities, including food from its 
c atering subsidiary, Airest, with its 
base at Vienna’s inte rnation al air- 
port. 

42 Qties Served 

From Vieuna-Schwechat there 
are sched uled flights to 42 o d es, 
in rhiding four destinations in Aus- 
tria (Graz, Klagenfurt, Linz and 
Salzburg). During the last year, 
overseas additions have included 
Dhahran, Malta and Tripoli, Li- 
bya. No new lines are foreseen for 
1982. There are, however, fairly 
con s t ant changes being made in 
regular charter flights — with 
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Driving champion Niki Lauda is also a pilot for his own enterprise. Lauda Air. 


Mombasa, Kenya, for example, in- 
troduced in 1981 on a once-wedoy 
basis, including a stopover m 
Aswan, Egypt 

Austrian Airways policy paid 
off in 1981 with the h ighest -over 
animal increase (10 percent) in 
sold passenger-kilometers, and an 
absolute rise of 6 percent in the 
number of passengers. 

Even more sensational growth 
rates have been registered by an in- 
’ dependent operator, Tyrolean. Air- 
ways, which started scheduled ser- 
vices out of Innsbruck in April, 
1980, after the installation there of 
the most modem instrumcnt-land- 

^^^ember, 1981, 100, WO 
passengers had used the service, 
which Includes three daily week- 
day flights to Vienna and one to 
Zurich. A popular recent introduc- 
tion has been the 10 weekly return 
flights to Frankfurt, providing a 


unique connection for Austrian 
business people with northern 
Germany and for West German 
vacationers with the Alpine holi- 
day area of Tirol and South. Tirol, 
Italy. 

Tyrolean Airways operates these 
services with two De Havilland 
(Canada) Dash-7 four-engine tur- 

S3;® 

runway for takeoff. Even m harsh 
winter conditions, such as experi- 
enced this year, less than I percent 

of all flights bad to be canceled or 
diverted from Innsbruck, a factor 
which compares favorably with 
Europe’s big airports. In Frank- 
furt, Tyrolean Airways was cited, 
in 1981, as one of the three most 
punctual airlines using the Rhine- 
Main facilities. 

For those with an urge for the 

unusual —and no shortage of cash 

— Tyrolean Airways can also pro- 


vide helicopter trips to mountain 
(Htin-i tions on a taxi-basis, sum- 
mer and muter. 

On a somewhat smaller scale, 
the private Lauda Air (established 
in Vi enna since May, 1980, after 
opening a year earlier in Salzburg), 
operates charter flights, using 
Fokker F-27 (44-seat) Friendship 
aircraft, mainly for travel agencies 
and private customers such as in- 
dustnal concerns and banks. 

Regular destinations include Bu- 
dapest, Munich and Venice, short 
t v>nl« that would not call for rent- 
ing a DC-9 but for which full ser- 
vice is nevertheless required. And 
one of the attractions may be that 
former world champion driver 
Niki i -auria, the company’s owner, 
is often at the controls, although 
now that he is bade on the Grand 
Prix rircuit it is more likely to be 
one of bis other 10 pilots. 

— DAVID HERMGES 



The international 
Austrians 


To feel at home in foreign 
markets, in more than 100 
countries of the world, means 
both an obligation and challenge 
for us. That is the reason, why two 
thirds of our turnover is achieved 
in foreign countries. 

We are prepared to make con- 
tacts wherever we are needed 
and no place in the world is too 
remote. Because of our extensive 
network of offices and bases, we 
are always close at hand. 

We are a group of companies with 
diversified production and 
delivery interests in heavy 
engineering and capita! good 
industries. 


steel to the super-alloy special 
steels, in several hundred 
specifications, forgings and 
castings, heavy and serial ' 
produced machine tools, steel 
and engineering products, 
port handling facilities, pro- 
duction systems, oil field equip- 
ment energy technology, rock 
drilling and pneumatic tools, 
medical equipment and 
completed industrial plants. 

The VOEST-ALPINE Group, 
in the right place 
at the right time 


Our comprehensive consulting 
„ ^ XjrYCQ T,, RRuppc and other services, the result of 

EinUntemeh men der VOEST -ALPINE GRUPPE intensive research ^ develop. 

\/PRF|K||(tiTF FDEL: mentplusthe proven technology 

rEf? 1 ? of our P roducts > has brou 9 ht 

SlAHLWbKrxh A SjL recognition and success in ail 
parts of the world. 




Our production program ranges 
from commercial quality rolled 
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Technology’s Noble Lineage 


^J.RAZ — Whai does an 18th 

ccniury Austrian prince have 
to do with present-day plans to 
map the planet Venus? More than 
the apparent historical anomaly 
would suggest. The Habsburg Ar- 
chduke Johann, grandson of Fm - 
press M aria Theresa and brother 
of Emperor Franz II, demonstrat- 
ed his disbke of the court aristoc- 
racy in Vienna by retiring to his 
estate in Styria, marrying a com- 
moner and leading what was then 
a most unconventional life devoted 
to science and industry. His inter- 
est in technology is manifest to- 
day, among other things, in space 
sensors made in Styria. 

Archduke Johann, the 200th an- 
niversary of whose birth is being 
celebrated this year throughout his 
province, has become a symbol of 
the independent. Investigative 
stance of the region, which recent- 
ly took the unusual step of sending 
its own “ambassador^ to represent 
Styrian interests in the federal cap- 
ital, Vienna. 

It was the Styrian prince, as 
Johann is known, who is credited 
with introducing instruction in 
natural sciences to his native land 
by the establishment, in Graz (now 
Austria's second largest city), of 
the Joanneom Institute, which still 
operates as a center of humanitari- 
an studies. It is also now a muse- 
um showing collections the ar- 
chduke assembled in the course of 
his extensive travels. These were 
primarly to the countries of West- 
ern Europe where, after the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, he visited 
on his own initiative to seek tech- 
nical innovations in agriculture, 
crafts, mining, industry and trans- 
port. 

Exhibition, Symposium 

Thanks to his efforts, Styria 
soon acquired a reputation, which 
it has retained, as a center for the 
latest metallurgical technology and 
modem mining methods. Nine- 
tenths of all the iron ore produced 
in Austria comes from the Styrian 
Erzberg (literally “ore mountain”). 

The collective memory of Ar- 
chduke Johann is to be honored 
from May through October this 
year with a full exhibition of his 
achievements in Stains, his famil y 
castle in the heart of the Styrian 
wine-growing area, and a scientific 
symposium entitled “Archduke 
Jo hann 2000,” organized by the 
University of Graz. 

This is still a far cry from space 
research — or is it really? Ar- 
chduke Jo hann 's educational en- 
terprises included the founding of 
one of the province’s now four uni- 
versities where theoretical and ap- 



Archduke Johann 


plied studies are pursued in the 
most varied fields. 

In these global village days, it is 
manifestly impossible to compart- 
mentalize scientific activities. Graz 
is just as swiftly in touch with a 
data-base in Minneapolis as it is 
with, say. the prestigious 
Boltzmann Institute in Vienna. 
And it is precisely with some of 
these communications links that 
scientists in Styria are engaged in 
undertaking studies that will deter- 
mine development in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

At Lustbuehei Observatory, 15 
miles from Graz, the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences buDi a spe- 
cial ground station, in 1979, for ex- 
periments and observations in sat- 
ellite geodesy and communications 
technology. Day-to-day financing 
of the observatory is provided by a 
unique institution, the Graz Re- 
search Center, whose dozen or so 
departments cover such varied 
fields as cryogenic engine ering, 
geothermal energy, building phys- 
ics and advanced statistical plan- 
ning. 

Most of this work is done on an 
applied basis with support from 
the provincial government as well 
as from industry in Austria and 
abroad. Just 10 years after its cre- 
ation — previously there had been 
numerous small, uncoordinated so- 
cieties — the Graz Research Cen- 
ter is now being inundated with 
potentially attractive commissions. 
The problem, as Director Herbert 
Raimann said, is to find the space 
and the staff to cope with them. 

It is space research, unlikely as it 
may seem to anyone visiting this 
quiet, cultured city, in which Graz 
is becoming increasingly involved. 
At the Technical University here, 
wave-propagation studies are 
being carried out for the European 


Space Agency. The results will be 
decisive for the way communica- 
tions satellites develop in the 
1990s. This is the view of the inter- 
nationally acknowledged expert 
Willibald' RiedJer, whose Institute 
for Communications Technology 
has been engaged also in special- 
ized magnetospheric studies. 

As Austrian resources alone are 
far too small to get the necessary 
results, cooperation has been 
sought, and found, with other 
comparable countries such as Nor- 
way and Sweden, and the Soviet 
Union, through the Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow. Balloons and 
rockets have been sent to the up- 
per ionosphere. Two Austrian 
magnetometers (developed at the 
Institute in Graz) were on the Rus- 
sian Venera space vehicle, which 
flew past Venus at the beginning 
of this month. The measuring in- 
struments, incidentally, are similnr 
to others that will be on the first 
European Spacelab put into orbit 
by the United States Space Shut- 
tle.) 

Professor Riedler is particularly 
proud of the fact that his institute 
has now been invited to participate 
in another program project eo for 
the middle of the decade. In De- 
cember, 1984, the Soviet Union ex- 
pects to launch two space probes 
with an ambitious objective: an en- 
counter in April. 1986, with Hal- 
ley's Comet, which wQl then be ap- 
proaching and entering the solar 
system for the first time in 76 
years, giving scientists their first 
opportunity to measure physical 
parameters near a comet- And on 
board the Soviet vehicle, if all goes 
according to plan, will be Austrian 
equipment supplied from Graz. 

Meanwhile, in another Styrian 
scientific unit, work is proceeding 
in cooperation with the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory in Pasadena, CaL 
Franz Leberi, head of the Image 
Processing and Computer-Graph- 
ics Department of the Graz Re- 
search Center, is engaged with a 
group of assistants in perfecting a 
method of radar imagery that al- 
lows one to look through clouds 
and map what is “seen." 

This is a new field of technology 
in which software has to be devel- 
oped for eventual use by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, where there is all the 
requisite computer-science hard- 
ware as wdl as the experts to cope 
with such tasks as completing a to- 
pographic picture, to a resolution 
of 1 00 meters or less, of the surface 
of the permanently veiled Venus — 
the only planet so far not charted. 

— DAVID HERMGES 



A Haydn Feast for His 250th Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

Haydn in His Time,' 1 to be held in the 
former Esterhazy Administration Cen- 
ter, which has bran purchased from the 
current prince (who lives in Switzer- 
land) by the government of the prov- 
ince of Burgenland, of which Hsen- 
stadt is the capital. 

This ancient building is on the 
Haydngasse, a few houses up the street 
from Haydn's own house; which has a 
permanent museum dedicated to the 
composer. The exhibition is directed by 
Gerda Mraz, who was responsible for a 
successful exhibition on Empress Maria 
Theresa (given for the 200th anniver- 
sary of her death in 1980). 

Ms. Mraz has secured the expert as- 
sistance of scholars from many coun- 
tries, and many great mu swims from 
Britain, Germany. Italy, France and 
Hungary win be lending their Haydn 
treasures. 


Queen Elizabeth II is sending one of 
the most famous of all Haydn jjortnuts, 
by John Hoppner (1791), which hangs 
in Buckingham Palace, and viewers of 
the exhibitions may also see the auto- 
graph manuscript of the “Drum Rofl” 
Symphony that Haydn composed in 
London in 179S (on loan from the Brit- 
ish Library). 

The most important musical events, 
apart from the operas, will be at the 
Festival of Vienna, this year devoted 
primarily to Haydn. It will include a 
gala performance of “The Creation,” 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 

There is also a small but sophisticat- 
ed festival running all year at Ham- 
burg, a town on the Damme. 

Tickets for the Hamburg Festival, 
which started early in March and ends 
on Dec. 12, may be obtained from the 
N.Oe. Sparkasse, Hauptplatz 1, A-2410 


Hamburg. Tickets for the Eisenstadr 
events: Dr. Berger, Schloss Esterhazy. 
A-7000 Eisenstadt. Tickets for Vienna 
events: through any Vienna ticket or 
theater agency. 

The 50 programs for Austrian Radio 
(broadcast every Saturday at 3 p,m.) in- 
clude the first performance since 
Haydn's lifetime of many works not yet 
published or in the process of being 
published. 

These include dance music for or- 
chestra, the “Salve Regina” in E major, 
two sets of four hymns each for so- 
loists, choir and orchestra of music for 
Corpus Chrisri Day, string trios and an 
unpublished Haydn opera entitled “La 
Marcbesa Nespola." 

Two illustrated books on Haydn 
have recently appeared in Austria, troth 
using photographs by Erich Lessing 
one of Austria's leading photographers. 



The Esterhazy Palace, upper left, in Eisen- 
stadt. Upper right. Haydn’s birthplace in 
Rohrau, Lower Austria, as it was in the ISth 
century, and, above, as it appears uk lay. 


Nation’s ‘Social Partnership’ Produces a Third ‘Economic Miracle’ 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

specific industries are run. 
Through a variety of joint commit- 
tees and commissions, they also 
have the right to advise the govern- 
ment about economic policy — al- 
though their advice need not be 
taken. The union leaders who ex- 
ercise this right are able, moderate, 
and non- ideological; their advice is 
worth listening to. 

Price Restraint 

Business leaders respond by 
talking with unions about pnoe as 
well as wage restraint. They know 
that the two are closely related. 


Both business and labor leaders 
have vivid memories of the mid- 
1930s, when class conflict de- 
stroyed the First Republic and 
opened the way for annexation by 
Nazi Germany! 

Reasons for Success 

Their determination to avoid 
repeating this conflict was bol- 
stered when they emerged from the 
wartime concentration camps in 
which they got to know each other 
to find Austria surrounded on 
three sides by Communist coun- 
tries. 

Many of these reasons for the 
social partnership’s success are 


unique to Austria. They would be 
hard to replicate in the United 
States or in other industrial coun- 
tries. 

West Germany and Japan have 
each developed something like 
Austria's social partnership m con- 
cept, if not in detail. 

A leading West German banker 
told U.S. audiences recently that a 
key factor in fighting West Ger- 
man inflation had bom the Ger- 
man labor unions' sense of respon- 
sibility for the future of the Ger- 
man economy. 

The restraint and productivity 
of Japanese labor, the way in 
which its wage demands are geared 


to productivity, and its desire to 
help individual Japanese business- 
es succeed is rightly given a large 
share of the credit for Japan's 
growth. 

Lesson for Others 

The lesson to be learned from 
the experience of Austria, West 
Germany and Japan is not that 
any other country can or should 
emulate the specific means by 
which each of them has achieved 
social partnership. 

The lesson is rather that some 
variant of such a partnership is 
useful and feasible, even if the 


means of achieving it vary from 
country to country. 

No major industrial country has 
been able to maintain non-tnfla- 
nonary growth in the last decade 
without social partnership. 

If any country — especially the 
United States — achieves such a 
partnership, it will not be because 
of its skill in devising tax and other 
gimmicks, but rather because of a 
basic change in the wav in which 
the role and responsibility of orga- 
nized labor in that country' — the 
key element in the success of Aus- 
tria, West Germany and Japan — 
is viewed by those in the labor 
movement. 
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Industry: Finding New Directions 


L INZ/STEYR, Upper Austria 
— Heribert Apfaiter, 56, the 


director-general of Austria’s larg- 
est industrial concern, the nation- 
alized VOEST-Alpme company, 
sees the challenge to Austrian in- 
dustry today os finding new direc- 
tions. 

“If we are not to shnvd up, then 
we must strike out along new lines, 
and these should point the way to 
the future," he said. 

His iron and sted combine — gi- 
ant by Austrian standards — has a 
work force of 76,000, about one- 
third in the mam plant ai Linz cm 
the Danube. 



With the profit from steel sales 
dwindling, Mr. Apfaiter has pre- 
sided over the gradual transforms 


sided over the gradual transionna- 
tion of VOEST into a company 
with international links since tak- 
ing over its management five years 
ago. It had become “simply too big 
for Austria alone." he said. 

With the difficulties of 1981 be- 
hind him. Mr. Apfaiter is confi- 
dent that VOEST- Alpine will 
reach the break-even point this 
year and should start to show a 
profit beginning in 1983. 

In fact, the company has just an- 
nounced that it lias signed a 5590- 
million contract to act as the gen- 
eral contractor for a plant to pro- 
duce wire and rolled metal in Sovi- 
et Byelorussia. The plant is to be 
completed in 1984. 

Among his problems last year 
was having to pay an additional 2 
billion Austrian schilling s for raw 
materials and replacement coal be- 
cause of a serious shortfall in de- 
liveries from Poland. 

The restructuring of VOEST, in- 
cluding a manpower reduction of 
9,000 through not replacing nor- 
mal departures and shutting down 
20 uneconomical plants, necessi- 


Heribot Apfaiter 


taxed an investment of 20 billion 
schillings. 

Last year, the books could, only 


be balanced by taming to the state 
for structural aid, which was grant- 


for structural aid, which was grant- 
ed in an unusual show of solidarity 
between Chencdlor Bruno Kreisky 
and the opposition leader, Alois 
Mock.. 

Need for Change 

The essential need for change in 
Austrian industry was highlighted 
again last year in a report submit- 
ted by the New York technology 
and management consultants. 
Boost, Allen and Hamilton. 

An earlier, similar assessment in 
the 1960s was all but ignored. This 
time, the findings have been taken 
to heart. That is not so much be- 
cause of the desire to combat un- 
employment — although that con- 
tinues to take high priority in the 
view of the Socialist government 
— but rather because of the real- 


ization that only by speeding up 
the introduction of new technology 
can fresh export markets be un- 
locked to bring in foreign currency 
for putting the trade balance in or- 
der. 

One manifestation of this deter- 
mination to revitalize the industri- 
al structure has been the creation 
this year of a small group within 
OelAG ([the holding company for 
nationalized industries). 

Called Industrial Cooperation 
and Development/ Austria, the 
group has been given the task of 
identifying available technological 
resources within Austria and the 
types of foreign investments that 
may best utilize these resources. 

li will also target new ventures 
in future-oriented and growing-in- 
dustry segments. The I CD/ A team 
sees its immediate mission as “sell- 
ing" Austria, especially in the 
United States and Japan, for what 
it really is (although this is too of- 
ten overlooked, even by the Austri- 
ans themselves): A stable, neutral 
country in the heart of Europe, 
with immediate access to a market 
of 370 million, and a cranny 
where production costs average 
out, for example, one-third lower 
than in West Germany. 

ICD/A is putting together an in- 
centive package for foreign inves- 
tors, pointing out the high-level of 
technical know-how in Austria, the 
low inflation rate, the virtual ab- 
sence of strikes and the fact that 
80 percent of all Austrians are 

tau ght English starring at the age 

of 10. 

Symptomatic of this new image 
of the Austrian rechiucal-nidastrial 
landscape is the incursion of 
VOEST-Alpme into the electronics 
field. The decision was made, ac- 
cording to Mr. Apfaiter, after a 



(# 




The Steyr-Mannlicher Model M rifle in action. 


The VOEST-Alpme steel plant spreads out near the Danube* in Linz. 


worldwide study had been carried 
out to find suitable partners. 


The first result was cooperation 


with IBM-Europe for the produc- 
tion under contract of multilayer 
semiconductors. This will bring in 
business, when production is 
geared up to full capacity, of 500 

milli on crhillingq annually. 

Even more promising is the lat- 
est enterprise in conjunction with 
American Microsystems Inc. 
(AML which is also the acronym 
for the new joint venture, Austria 


whole European AMZ network 
through the Austrian subsidiary. 

Mr. Apfaiter sees this as h ealthy 
competition, for the other electron- 
ic drip producer here, Siemens- 
Austria, with* a plant near Vffiach, 
p-irin rhia. The situation could be 
complicated, however, if a third 
producer tries to join the market. 

There are signs that the nation- 
alized Austrian Mineral-Oil Ad- 
ministration, OeMV, is interested 
in chip p i n g into the electronic 
boom. 


This will take the form of a pro- 
duction plant for computer-related 
microchips, or large-scale integrat- 
ed circuits; The wul be 

on customer-specific circuits, 
rather than the standard chips. 

In the planned AMI plant, to be 
located in an old castle near Graz, 
more than 300 engineers and other 
personnel will be employed. The 
goal is annual sales amounting to 

520 millio n to $30 mOHou for the 


In any case, VOEST-Alpme, 65 
percent of whose turnover before 
the steel crisis was accounted Tor 
by ferrous products, has now 
brought the proportion down to 
below 50 percent and aims at re- 
ducing this further, to 35 percent. 

Among the other new VOEST 
products pointing the way to the 
fiiture is Mbvtecam, a 35-mm pro- 
fessional film camera, with fea- 
tures such as an integrated video 


camera Sud an extremely low noise 
level 

Other, traditional VOEST lines 
continue to do welL 

The Industrial Plant Construc- 
tion Branch has been especially 
successful with SO billion schill- 
ings worth of orders ou hand at the 
end of January. 

Mr. Apfaiter would like a degree 
of stabilization to take place here, 
since turnover has doubled within 
three years and this has made cer- 
tain organizational adjustments 
imperative. 

However, he will have to move 
swiftly because VOEST is likely to 


dustrial group within the private 
sector, Sreyr-Daimler-Puch. 

That group has retained its styl- 
ized rifle-range target emblem as 
the parent company’s logo. Tiro- 
arms of aS kinds have been pro- 
duced for centuries in the town of 
Steyr. 


Today's successful products in- 
clude the S 36/ 223 AUG Univcx- 


be entrusted with completing the 
construction of the giant Vienna 


construction of the giant Vienna 
General Hospital, a 40-billion 
schilling project that has fra 
months been at the center of a bri- 
bery scandal whose fallout has 
reached into some unlikely quar- 
ters. 

Also based in Upper Austria is 
the country’s largest and oldest in- 


sal Army Rifle, and the 9-mm Pat-. ' 
abeUum submachine gun, with a 
new gas-delayed blowback-actioo 
pistol of the same caliber just 
about to be added to the range. 

These are in addition to the 
Steyr-Mannlicher hunting and 
sporting rifles that are sold in Eu- 
rope and North America. 

One SDP executive said, howev- 
er, that the weapons and military 
sector now accounts fra only 15 to 
2 5 percent of production and the 
company is anxious not to allow it 
to exceed this within the next dec- 
ade. 

Only last year SDP ran up 


against considerable public oppo- 
sition fra ha plans' to- export 
Kiierassier light tanks to some 
South Amai c ap countries. 

Steyr-Dahnler-Puch’s also 
makes aH-tcrraia vehicles headed 
by the ' Pinaauer multipuipose 
truck; to which has recently bran 
added the Puch “G” cross-country 
car with four-wheel drive. 

Developed originally in conjunc- 
tion with Mercedes-Benz, the “G" 
is actually wiaite ip Graz, alt ho ugh 
it is sold in the United States un- 
der the name Mercedes “G." 

Another joint venture, with the 
West Goman automobile firm 
BMW, for the production of light 
diesel engines (with additional 
sales to Ford-U-S.), collapsed. 


Hopes axe high, though, fra co- 
aeration with Volkswagen fra a 


operation with Volkswagen fra a 
four-wheel-drive transporter. In 
any case, Steyr-Daimler-Puch be- 
lieves its future lies in the four- 
wheel sector. 

— DAVID HERMGES 


Wine: Ancient Viennese Tradition Flourishes Despite the Inroads of Time 


T HENNA, first named Vindobona (“good 
V wine") by the Romans, has been pro- 


V wine") by the Romans, has been pro- 
ducing its namesake fra at least 2^00 years. 
With more than 1,600 acres of vineyards, Vi- 
enna is still considered an important, although 
now the smalle st, Austrian wine region. 


Viennese wine is mostly white. Typically, it 
is a delicate, dry wise, somehwhat strong 
(about 12 percent alcohol), with the slightest 
touch of effervescence. The main grape, as in 
much of Austria, is Qmener VeiUiner \ There is 
a£o a lot of Rheinriesling, Weisser Bugunder, 
Trammer and Mueller Thurgau. There is a 
small production of red wines from Blauer 
Burgunder and St. Laurent grapes. In recent 
years the Viennese vintners have been experi- 
menting with a study, more full bodied red 
called Zwdgeii. 


By tradition as much as necessity, Viennese 
wines are drunk young. Some of thegrapes 
such as Gruner Veltliner and Mueller Thurgau 
are thought not to have much staying power. 
But only about 10 percent of Viennese wine 
ever gets bottled This is because of a tradi- 
tion. dating to the time of Charlemagne, of 
growers srflfag their own wine by the mug. 
When the wine is for sale, a bush is hung in 
front of the establishment. A large part of the 
wine is sold before maturing in the first few 
weeks following the harvest (October to early 
November). This new wine is called Heuriger, 
which has also become the name of the 
grower-owned house where it is sold 
Heurigen, traditionally found only in the 
wine-producing centers in antf around Vienna, 
have become increasingly popular over the 
centuries. In empire days, royalty liked to go 


slumming al Heurigen, probably the beginning 
of a commercialization process that today re- 
sults in bus tours descendingfor an evening on 
certain of the larger ones. This is particularly 
true in Grinzing, one of the wine villages that 
has become incorporated into the city hunts of 
Vienna. Other towns noted for Heurigen in- 
dude Nussdorf, Sievering and Siammersdorf. 

The locals tend to avoid the larger establish- 
ments that cater to tourists, but the idea in all . 
of the Heurigen is a warm, woody, country at- 
mosphere, zithers and Schrammel music, and 
local sausages, hams and other cold plates. 
Some of the smaller growers still stay close to 
the original idea by just inviting friends to 
their ceuar to tap a barrel and eat some sau- 
sage. 

True Heuriger wine, which is notorious fra 
its intoxicating power, is finished by Nov. II. 


But they continue to serve otter (old) wine in 
the customary glass mugs through most of the 
year. 

Since the end of World War H, Viennese 
wine production has become endangered by 
the encroachment of urbanization- According 
to Franz Hengl, whose family has been pro- 
ducing Grinzing since 1137, there were 125 
growers in Grinzing 25 years ago. Today there 
are 20. The town, which used to consist entire- 
ly of wine growers, has seen 500 new houses 
constructed since 1955. Growers have been 
selling land lor attractive prices. 

Mr. Hengl has formed a group that is trying 
to buy all the Grinzing land as it becomes' 
available to keep it as vineyards. They are also 
regularly engaged in court battles with de- 
velopers and real estate peculators. ‘The 


project is costing a lot of money but the Grinz- 
ing people wilJ win,” he asserts. 

Funds are raised by offering one square 
meter with one vine for 3,000 schillings (about 
$180). Ibis entitles the owner to a half-liter of 
wine per year. The land can never be sold or 
used for any other pinpo&es. Vines are owned 
by Jimmy Carter and Leonid Brezhnev (a gift 
during the 1979 SALT talks), Sophia Loren, 
Leonard Bernstein and other celebrities that 
Herr Hengl has found passing through Grinz- 
ing. 

Heurigen are not difficult to find. There are 
20 in Grinzing and even more in Stammera- 
dorf and Nussdorf. The Vienna Tourist Board 
(Kinderspitalgasse 5 A- 1095 Vienna) prints an 
extensive list of addresses. Finding the bottled 
wine is more difficult Very little is exported, 
and pffjst of that jvfaicb is goes to Germany, 


Switzerland and Luxembourg. Two of the 
more respected bottlers are Franz Mayer and 
Feuerwehr-Wagner, whose vineyards and Heu- 
rigen are in Nussdorf. 

The Austrian government guarantees the 


quality and authenticity of wines with the 
Weinguteriegal Osterrdai (Austrian wine seal) 
and number for quality wines and the Wait 
aus Ostemdch (wine of Austria) seal fra table . 
wines. 

These seals, with a picture of a red goblet, 
should appear on the neck of the bottle, al- 
though this is more important to buyers 
abroad than to those in Vienna. There is also a 
numbered Wiener Weinsiegel (Vienna wine 
seal) on some bottles. Viennese labeling usual- 

1_. s.J! ■- — - 


ly indicates the varietal name of the wine and 
the bouse. 


— MARK J. KURLANSKY 
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The role of the Zentralsparkasse as a bank for everyone and a savings 
bank for aU is closely connected with the City of Vienna. The Zentral- 
sparkasse caters to not only every saver and investor, but very much to 
trade, small business and industry as well The economic prosperity in 
Vienna following the Second World War is closely tied to this ""home 

bank” of the Viennese. 
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Today Vienna is a meeting place for international diplomacy. It is the 
center for East-West trade. A stable social and political climate offers safe 
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sparkasse offers a well developed worldwide correspondence network 
and arranges the contacts so important for business. 
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To mark the Occasion of the 75th anniversary the “Issues of the eighties” 
Symposium will be held in March of this year. Materials on the Sympo- 
sium may be sent for by filling out the coupon below. 
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Head office: A-1030 Vienna, Vordere ZollamtsstraBe 13, 

Telephone 72 92 0, 72 91 0, 
Telex 13 3167, 23 3256, 13 2476 

London Representative Office: GB-London E.G 3, 
85 Gracechureh Street, Telephone 621 1522, 
Telex 895 2504 ZBANK G 

Milan Representative Office: 1-20121 Milan, 
Corso Venezia .5, Telephone 78 3160, 79 6609, 

Telex 33 48 04 Z-bankmi 
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- Economic Situation Worrisome to Bankers 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

No. 1 bank for many Arab coun- 
tries.” 

Equally cautious about taking 
any unnecessary risks abroad in 
the money sector is Karl Pale, 
chairman of Girozentrale (GZ), 
which is Austria's second-largest 
banking institution and which con- 
centrates on large-scale financing. 
As he sees it, foreign business 
should be channeled for the most 
part through banks with the neces- 
sary experience and involvement 
abroad. 

GZ. For instance, has a full- 
branch in. London that can cope 
with all business. At die same 
time, Mr. Pale is somewhat critical 
of the growing involvement in do- 
mestic banking of several- institu- 
tions that were conceived with 
other aims in ™nd such as Oester- 
reichische KantroIIh aak and its 
subsidiary Investitionskredit, 
through which domestic bond is- 
sues are made, since there is am- 
ply no room on the Austrian mar- 
ket for so many large institutions. 

A Different View 

Helmut Haschck, chairman of 
Oesterreichische Kontrollbank 


Population (1981) Total. 7,555.338 

VwanaoloMi 1,515,656 

+ 13% (compared 

—4.1 % with 1971} 

Number of private can 

(per 1 ,000 of population) 

301 


(1982 forecast) 

2*4% 

3.1 % 


Tinw lost by tfrflen 

(per employee in 1981) 

41.4 seconds 

1981 Consumer Price Index 

1 982 Consumer Price hubs (forecast) 

+ 6.8% 

+ 5.8% 

(compared 
with 1980) 
(compared 
with 1981) 

1981 Gross Domestic ftoducf AS 7,040 bilfion fofasofcfej 

— 0.0 % (compared with 

1980, index-adjusted) 

j 1982 Gross Domestic Produrt (forecast) 

+ 20% 

(Index adjusted) 

1981 Imports 4-5.5% (absolute) 

1981 Exports + 5.0 % (absolute) 

Terms of Trad* 89.5 % 

(compared 
with 1980) 

Exchange rote for Andrian stuffing 

Compiled by David Homtges 

USS 1 - 

£St 1 - 

1478 AS 

3030 AS. 



norocnal rate — 25 percent in 1981 


(OKBX which acts as the sole alone — sees things differently. 


agent of the Republic of Austria in “We have always tried, he says, 
the field of export guarantees and to reserve the domestic market for 
whose assets have swelled at a phe- borrowers who do not create for- 


More Reading About Austria 

X7TENNA — A selection of titles of English-language books 
V about Austria now in print: 

• “Modem Austria," edited by Kurt Steiner. It includes contri- 
butions from leading authorities on all aspects of modem Austria. 
(SPOSS Inc, Palo Alto. 1981.) 

• “The Example of Austria” — This is a government reference 
work that outlines developments of the first 25 years after the 
1955 State Treaty. It includes documentary photographs. (Federal 
Press Service, Vienna.) 

• “Michehn Guide/ Austria" — The French-published guide re- 
mains the most reliable guidebook to Austria. 

• “Vienna,” by Hans WeigeL A dry-humor approach to Austri- 
an life (Jugend and Volk, Vienna.) 

• “The Dome Was My Teacher,” by Joseph Wechsberg. A 
brief history of St. Stephen’s Cathedral. (Herder, Vienna.) 

• “Fm-ae-Siecle Vienna,” by Cari E. Scborske A collection of 
essays, some of them brilliant, on politics and culture at the turn 
of the century. (Random House, New York.) 

• “The Spanish Riding School,” by Hans Handler. A must for 
lovers of this Viennese institution. Photographs by Erich Lessing. 
(Thames & Hudson. London.) 

• “The Vienna Opera," by Marcel Prawy. A chatty, profusely 
illustrated coffee-table volume. (Molden. Vienna.) 

• “Anthology of Modem Austrian Literature, edited by Adolf 
Opel. A selection of poetry and prose. Translations of the best 
writers since 1945. (International P.E.N Books/Wolff, London.) 

• “Last Waltz in Vienna." by George Clare. A semi-documen- 
tary that covers a family's declining fortunes from 1841 to 1942. 
(Macmillan. London) 

— Compiled by David Hermges 


agn n iffhimgfiafniiig BS S e t S . And 
so we have shifted our ™»m lend- 
ing abroad.” 

And Mr. Haschck points oat 
that OKB ha* been successful in 
financing a diversified portfolio of 
assets originating from export ac- 
tivities, using them as a nr>n«tera 1 
to borrow abroad. 

It was OKB, for instance, that 
floated the first Yankee bond zero- 
coupon issue (in the middle of last 
year) and “it is performing beauti- 
fully.” 

Relaxed Oriook 

An equally relaxed view is taken 
by Hans Haumer, the forward- 
looking director-general of the 
country's oldest banking institu- 
tion, First Austrian (founded in 
1819). 

His bank has survived so many 
crises (such as those of 1873, 1914- 
1918, 1929-1933), he insists, only 
by retaining a strong relationship 
with private customers, particular- 
ly in the Vienna metropolitan area, 
and advising comprehensive- 
ly on their financial affairs, seen as 
an intertwining whole with lifelong 
Tirmtirafinna. 

For tins reason he is skeptical 
about a plan offered recently by 
Mr. Krasky for rectifying state 
finances through the issuance of 
treasury bills in a manner attrac- 
tive to the man in the street. 

Mr. Haxuner criticizes the idea 
as basically old-hat, and as detract- 
ing from the finite amount of capi- 


tal available for traditional savings 
in long-term deposits. 

“And, be adds, you surely do 
not expect the counter clerk at the 
post office or the tobacconist (who 
would sell these Kreisky bonds) to 
give you the same amount of ad- 
vice about financing a Hat or 
building up a retirement fund as 
you can rdy on from a bank mana- 
ger” 

Catering almost exclusively to 
the financial needs of the rural 
population are the 2,400 hanking 
nffim* of the Raiffeisen Organiza- 
tion, nr ganiTCit through the GeDOS- 
wiwhuftBrfw Zenrrafbank (GZB), 
in an efficient network parallel to a 
system of agricultural credit coop- 
eratives. 

Together these finance two- 
thirds of all fanning in Austria and 
constitute the most important 
backing for the tourist industry. 

GZB chairman Hellmuth 
gjanha is proud of the fact that his 
branches maintain an active bank- 
ing presence in locations — alpine 
villages, for example — that other 
banks avoid because they are far 
from profitable. Furthermore, says 
Mr. Klarihs, “By acting responsi- 
bly in providing favorable credit 
terms the Raiffeisen banks make a 
not-inconsiderable contribution 
toward keeping interest rates 
down, thus enabling farms to en- 
joy the highest life-quality 

Finally, true to its policy of 
steering ^i- of politics end em - 
phasizing the need for innovation 
all the hnp Zentralsprakasse 
iH|d ko mnwri ul hint ( Jt Z t * for 
short) has just celebrated its 75th 


shun m Vienna devoted to issues 
of the ’80s” at which more than 
1,000 bankas and economists 
heard leading expats from the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
Western Europe, Latin America 
and the Middle East expound on 
“Economic and Social Strategy 
Options.” 

The presence of Oianodlor 
Kreisky among the speakos at the 
“Z ” symposium gave the cue for a 
“sensible’ approach to interna- 
tional policies. 

T~\AVID HERMGES is a Brit- 
J-S jsh correspondent who has 
been based in Austria for many 
years i 

DAVID BLOW is a free-lance 
journalist based in Vienna. 

MARK I KURJLANSKY is a 
Paris-based free-lance journalist. 
H.C. ROBBINS LANDON. an 
American musicologist, is a lead- 
ing authority on Haydn. 


The modern world demands 


products which function perfectly, 


even under the very toughest 


conditions. 

We manufacture those products? 
Our export sales prove .that 
wherever there is a need 
for absolutely uncompromising 
reliability, there you’ll find 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch. 

The trust our customers place 
irrthefine reputation of 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch as specialists', 
i s the very foundation of our 
success - throughout the world. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch AG 

TmrkQ tractors farm machinery and implements, stationary- and replacement I 11 1 

line's bicycles mopeds, all-terrain vehicles, buses for city- and intercity traffic, 

GnQtriQ , y * u:— imnlomontc antifriMion hosjrinnS hlintlfW ' I 


tracked vehicles, forestry machines and implements, antifriction bearings, hunting- 
and sporting rifles, military firearms. 

85 Metro Way, Secaucus, NJ. 07W^USA 
A-1010 Vienna, Karntner Ring 7, Austria 



....first edition in photo-composition! 

T.E.A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) 
is an association of 14 leading European daily newspapers. 
Readers of T.E.A.M. papers enjoy high social status, a managerial income 
and a place among the socio-economic elite group. 

They rank among their countries’ highest spenders. 

Die Presse 

UnabhangigeTageszeitung fur Ostemeich 

is Austria’s only member of T.EA.M., a national newspaper, 
highly influential amongst Austrian businessmen, policy-makers and 

professional people. 

If you need to reach Austrian business get in touch with 

Die Presse 

1 J pab hl ng igeThg cs ac tan g flti Ostoreicfi 

A-1190 Vienna, Muthgasse 2 

....where international advertising pays off! 


Your Banking-Partner in Austria 



In the business-center of 

Vienna : 

Vienna State- 
Opera House 
& 

GENOSSENSCHAFTUCHE 

ZENTRALBANK AG 



2400 x 
Raiffeisen 
in Austria 

As big as you need, 
as small as you want. 


Located in the heart of Europe we are used fa looking 
beyond borders. And to doing business beyond borders. 
As central bank of 2400 Raiffeisen co-operative banks 
with a combined balance sheet total of approximately 
115$ 25 billion we have the strong base we need to be 
an effective partner for you. 

Through UNICO-BANKKNG-GROUP we are closely 
associated with 36,500 banking offices in Western 
Europe and some of the largest banks in the world. 
Co-operation is our trade. Just contact us. 


X 


GZB-Vienna 

GENOSSENSCHAFTUCHE 

ZENTRALBANK AG 

A - 1010 Vienna, Herrengosse 1, ® 63 46 81 
Telex : 1 36 969, Swift-code : ZENT AT WW 


Member bank of 




UNICO 

BANKING GROUP 
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5j i The Banco Ambrosiano Shareholders' meeting will be called for 16th/17th April 1982. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices March 24 


Tables indude the nationwide prices up to the doaing on Wall Street. 
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J Banco Ambrosiano 


Via Clerici, 2 - 20121 Milan (Italy) 


The board of Directors, which met on March 10th 1982, examined and approved the 1981 Balance Sheet 
which will be presented at the forthcoming Shareholders’ meeting. 


Last year's results were highly satisfactory and can be broken down as follows: 


1981 


1980 


% 


Total Deposits 


6,644.1 billion Lire 
(5,536.8 million US$) 


5,766.4 billion Lire 


+ 15.2 


Net Profits 


43.4 billion Lire 
(36.2 million US$)* 


13.5 billion Lire 


+ 221.4 


Capital Resources 
(after appropriation of 
proposed Funds) 


516 billion Lire 
(430 million US$)* 


207 billion Lire 


+ 149.2 


The Board noted that the Total Assets of the Companies of the Group, based on figures from the latest 
financial statements, have reached 24,536 billion Lire (20,446.7 million US$)’ in comparison with 19,642 
billion Lire of the preceding Balance Sheets (+ 25%). 


Milan, March 1982 
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BUSINESS NEWS briefs Japan Warns Trade Curbs May Shift Alliances 


Sftcfl U.K. Reports 31% Drop in Profit 

■ Reuters 

LONDON — Shell U.K. Wednesday announced a 31 percent drop in 
profit for 1981 to £158 million from £373 miffion in 1980. Hie company 
said sales were £5.18 bfflion, up from £4J21 billion. 

SieU said the mai n reasons for the profit decline were the recession 
and a further drop in ofl demand, coupled with the pound's weakness 
against the dollar and steep increases in British oil taxes. 

Market sources said that Shell’s 1981 results masTrat an improvement 
in operating profit before- tax to £887 million from £614 million the 
previotisviar. The lax charge rose to £502 million from £95 million. 
Group Chairman John Raianaa said Shell is considering shelving some 
marginal North Sea projects in view of the higher ail tu x e s. 

Mitsui Makes Provision for Iranian Loss 

Rmlers 

TOKYO — Mitsui said Wednesday it has decided to provide 40 billion 
yea (5165 million) in its special reserves for possible losses arising from 
the petrochemical complex being built at Bandar Khomeini in southern 
Iran. 

The company said the provision, the result of and delay be- 

cause of the Iran- Iraq war, does not mean Mitsui has decided to with- 
draw from Bandar Khomeini. Mitsui, with about 200 btQian yen invest- 
ed, has been negotiating with the Iranians cm the future of the joint 
venture since last April. 

Mitsui also said it had cut its dividend for the six months e nding 
March 31 to 1 .5 yen a share from 3.5 yen in the preceding six months. 

Britain to Allow Holmes a 9 Court to Buy ACC 

Ratters 

LONDON — The proposed merger between Australian Robert 
Holmes a’Comt’s TVW Enterprises and Associated Communications 
Corp. will not be referred to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission, 
the Trade Department said Wednesday. 

TVW, which already owns 53 percent of ACCs non-voting capital, 
has proposed two bids for the rest of the stock, offering 95 pence and 
110 pence a share with different conditions. Heron Corp. has said it will 
offer 90 pence a share, 

American Express to Sell N.Y. Headquarters 

New York Timer Service 

NEW YORK — American Express said Tuesday that it had agreed to 
sell its lower Manhattan headquarters for 5240 million and to sign a 35- 
year lease worth more than S2 billion on a building to rise in Battery 
Park City, also, in lower Manhattan. 

The buyer of the American Express braiding is also the developer of 
the commercial complex in Battery Paris City; Olympia & York Equity, 
a subsidiary of a Toronto-based real-estate organization that has in re- 
cent years became one of the largest property owners in New York Gty. 

American Express win occupy all of a 51-story tower, the largest in a 
six-building commercial complex at the center of Battery Park City. The 
move will be made in 1984. 

Vickers Sets l-for-4 Issue to Boise £23 3£Uwn 

Racers 

LONDON — Vickera said Wednesday that underwriting is in progress 
for the issue of 18 3 milli on new ordinary shares, on the baas of one new 
share for every four held, to raise about £23.3 million. 

Vickers said the rights subscription price will he 133p a share. The 
diversified engineering and industrial company has substantial unused 
bank facilities, but the board said its objectives will be more readily 
achieved by strengthening the balance sheet with a rights issue. 

It said orders at the start of 1982 woe higher than a year earlier. RoOs- 
Royce car sales were down in January and February, it added. 

Poland Says Western Trade 
Now Too Costly to Maintain 


By Frederick Kernpe 

AP-Dow Janes 

WARSAW ■ — Janusz Obo- 
dowsJd, Poland’s deputy premier 
for economic affairs, is engineering 
a turn to the Soviet Union and its 
Communist neighbors because, he 
said, his country can no longer af- 
ford to rely on the West. 

Hard-currency credits needed to 
buy Western parts, technology and 
raw materials are scarce. More- 
over. Poland's leaden fear Presi- 
dent Reagan's current economic 
sanctions could ram into a-broad- 
er Western blockade in the current 
chilled political climate. 

In his first interview with the 
Western press since the imposition 
of martial law on Dec. 13, Mr. 
Obodowslri conceded that “martial 
law cannot reform the economy. It 
also does not solve political prob- 
lems. However, all these things can 
be solved in the atmosphere of law 
and order introduced by martial 
law." 

"Last-Resort Solution’ 

The recent tilt of Palish trade 
toward the Soviet Union and its 
East bloc partners is “a last-resort 
solution," Mr. Obodowsld said. “I 
do not hide that this is a very pain- 
ful process," he said. “The necessi- 
ty of closing down many factories 
might arise. N everthel ess, the pro- 
cess has to and is intensifying. _ 

The reasons are clear. Statistics 
show that Poland's imports from 
the West in February fell 50 per- 
cent. (Its exports to the West fell 
10 percent) Largely due to a lack 
of Western goods, sources said, 
Poland’s industry is running at 
only halt its capacity, and some 
plants are turning out only a tric- 
kle of products. The halted opera- 
tions range from a television-tube 
plant, which relies on RCA parts, 
to a toothpaste manufacturer, 
winch needs chalk from the West. 

Mr. Obodowski said Western 
governments and bankers are pur- 
. suing policies that can only mak e 
it less likely that they will ever get 
their money back. The conditions 
demanded by the banks for the 
rescheduling of Poland's overdue 
loans are too costly, he said, espe- 


cially because Western banks 
refuse to give Poland new credits 
to revive its stalled economy. 

If left with the prospect of ruin- 
ing Poland’s economic recovery 
chances because of the burden of 
'Western debt repayments, Mr. 
Obodowski, an economist by train- 
ing, strongly suggested that he will 
reassess the wisdom of continuing 
to meet Poland’s Western oUigft- 
tions. 

Rm Contracts 

“If I have to pay back every- 
thing I earn from my exports, then 
I might as well close my factories 
for I will then have nothing to buy 
raw materials and components 
with," he said. “We must talk rea- 
sonably with bankers. This econo- 
my has to get its second wind. It 
cannot be treated as a cow that 
needs to be but at the same 

time is having the last piece of hay 
taken away from its month.” 

Asked whether his reorientation 
of trade and economic ties to the 
Soviet Union is an irreversible pol- 
ity, Mr. Obodowski shrugged and 
said: “That does not depend on 
me ... Any business needs two 
people — one buys and one sells. I 
have, to look for those who will 
selL” 

Poland's imports from the Sovi- 
et economic bloc — known as the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance, or Comecon — also fell 
slightly in the first two months of 
this year. “Sometimes it takes 
longer to reach agreements [within 
Comecon], but once a contract is 
signed you can count on it," said 
Mr Obodowski, a former labor 
minister who was named deputy 
premier in July. 

For instance, he said, Poland's 
television industry is slowly res- 
tructuring so it can operate using 
Czechoslovakian and Soviet parts 
instead cf those from the United 
States. He also said cooperation 
with Massey-Ferguson’s UJC unit 
may soon aid. “We cannot expect 
more help from Massey-Fergusou, 
so we wifi jointly produce tractors 
with Czechoslovakia," instead of 
with the Canadian-based fann- 
equipmeol maker. 


By Sam Jameson 
Los Angeles Tima Service 

TOKYO — A high official of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry said 
Wednesday that protectionist measures 
against Japan, if taken by the United States 

and Western Europe, could force Japan to 
step np its trade with Communist countries 
and begin exporting weapons around the 
globe. 

Kazuo Wakasugi, director of the MTITs 
trade policy' bureau, told foreign corre- 
spondents that Japan was determined 10 
open up its market. 

But be warned that if some protectionist 
measures were takes against it, “Japan can- 
not commit suicide." “To survive" Japan 
would be forced to bolster transactions with 
Communist coontzies and might start ex- 
porting weapons around the globe, he said. 

If protectionism went all the way — to 
ban imparts from Japan by the United 
States and Western Europe — Japan would 
be forced to join the Communist bloc, he 
added. 

Emphasizing that he saw no possibility of 
the United States and Western Europe ban- 
ning imports from Japan, Mr. Wakasugi 
nonetheless said some Americans and West- 
ern Europeans have threatened Japan by de- 
daring that the neither the United Skates 
nor Weston Europe needs to trade with Ja- 
pan. Then he added: 

“If the United States and Europe don't 


trade with Japan, politics here would 
change. There would be no benefit for Japan 
to re main a member of the free world If 
that happens, we would probably join the 
Communist bloc.” 

Reminded that be was speaking for the 
record, Mr. Wakasugi added: 

“There is nothing strange about such a 
comment. I don't believe there win be an 
end to trade with Europe and the United 
States. For Europe and the United States to 
take such an action would go down in histo- 
ry as one of the great blunders of all time. 
But if it did happen, there would be no other 
way for Japan to live [except to join the 
Communist bloc]." 

‘Repidsion' Against Charges 

No Japanese government official has ever 
before suggested that Japan might join the 
Communist bloc under any circumstance — 
and Mr. Wakasugi emphasized he was 
speaking of a theoretical situation he did not 
expect to occur. His comments, however, 
underscored wbax he himself at another 
point in the news conference called “repul- 
sion" in Japan against charges being made 
against it, especially by the United States. 

Mr. Wakasugi said Japan felt that among 
criticisms made of it by the United States 
and Western Europe were statements that 
were “outrageous,'’ others that were based 
upon misund ers landing, and still others that 
constituted “insults.” 

Before making the comment about join- 


ing the Communist bloc, Mr. Wakasugi was 
asked if protectionist measures that might 
be taken against Japan by the United States 
and Western Europe would induce Japan to 
start exporting weapons. As a political poli- 
cy, Japan bans exports of all weapons made 
here. 

He responded by pointing to the fact that 
Japan pays for its ou and natural resources 
imports by its trade surpluses with advanced 
industrialized countries. 

“Without tins balance, the Japanese econ- 
omy would contract, living standards would 
be reduced and, to survive, we would have 
to increase our transactions with Commu- 
nist countries. As for exporting weapons, we 
wouldn’t want to do it, but, depending upon 
the extent of the damage [suffered from UJS. 
and European protectionism], there would 
be voices advocating that,” he said. 

Mr. Wakasugi then went on to cite what 
be called “extreme" threats he said were 
being made by some West Europeans and 
Americans to break off trade with Japan 
and made his comments about joining the 
Communist bloc. 

Despite his unprecedented statements, 
Mr. Wakasugi’s overall presentation 
stressed the positive, not the negative. 

He said that Japan had agreed to continue 
first year levels of voluntary curbs on Japa- 
nese passenger car exports to both West 
Germany and Belgium for the next 12 
months, and indicated that the limit on car 
exports to the United Slates for the next 12 


months would remain at the levels of the 
lest 12 months. 

Mr. Wakasugi also revealed that Japan 
would announce sometime in May what be 
called “comprehensive measures" on open- 
ing up its market. 

The May announcement, by itself, “won’t 
be opening up a treasure box ... But at 
least it will mark progress . . . And we will 
not stop there. More will be done.” he said. 

Cabinet efforts to compile the measures 
for announcement in May, he said, would 
begin Tuesday when ministers in charge of 
economic allairs convene to hear reports 
from Foreign Minister Yoshio Sakurauchi, 
now in the United States, and from a ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party mission, now in 
Europe. 

2d the May package, “I would at least ex- 
pect that a [liberalization] direction mil be 
fixed for some hems" in agricultural imports 
on which Japan still maintains import quo- 
tas, Mr. Wakasugi declared. 

As a further step towards opening Japan's 
markets, Mr. Wakasugi said an internation- 
al economic affairs committee of a M1T1 ad- 
visory council bad been commissioned 10 
recommend within six months steps to re- 
form “Japan's economic and industrial 
structure" so as to eliminate causes for fric- 
tions with Japan's major trading partners. 
In a highly unusual move, foreigners will be 
invited to present complaints directly 10 the 
committee, be said. 


Tough Policy 
Planned by 
World Bank 

By Hobarr Rowen 

WoMnpem Pot! Service ' 

WASHINGTON — The World 
Bank has announced that because 
of constraints on its resources, it 
has derided to apply a tougher pol- 
icy in “graduating" borrowing- 
country cheats off its rolls. 

Senior Vice President Ernest 
Stem denied Tuesday that U.S. 
pressure for a more restrictive poli- 
cy was “very modi of a considera- 
tion" in shaping a new policy 
statement by the executive direc- 
tors at a meeting Jan. 26. 

The trigger that starts the gradu- 
ation process is bring kept at 
$2,650 per capita income (1980 
prices), Mr. Stem said, although 
the United States had recommend- 
ed dropping the benchmark to 
$ 2 ^ 00 . 

But he conceded that because 
demands on the bank’s resources 
are growing, the trigger, winch in 
the past had been applied “quite 
flexibly ” wflj instead “be applied 
mare firmly and rigorously.” The 
more restrictive^pohcy ■ “wfll make 
a very substantial difference over 
the next five or 10 years,” Mr. 
Stem said. 

In the past, nearly all of the 
countries had achieved a per capita 
income well above the benchmark 
by the time they had graduated. 

The bank published a table of 
current cheats that showed six bor- 
rowing countries enjoying a 1980 
per capita income over the trigger. 
That has now started active discus- 
sion of “graduation" for: Oman 
($4,380); Trinidad and Tobago 
($4,370); Cyprus ($3,560); Baha- 
mas ($3300); Barbados (S3, 040); 
and Uruguay ($2,820). Yugoslavia 
is on the edge, at $2,620 per capita. 

Six other countries — Argenti- 
na, Portugal, Romania, Chile. 
Mexico and Brazil — have per cap- 
ita incomes over KL000, a status 
Mr.. Stern said means that their 
loan programs will not expand 
very much. 

The policy statement adopted at 
the Jan. 26 meeting said that 
“graduation should be a flexible 
and fair process," taking into ac- 
count special circumstances as 
they arise. The normal time for 
moving a country entirely off the 
bank’s rolls is five years after it 
reaches the benchmark. 

The original benchmark of 
$1,000 in 1970 prices was estab- 
lished in 1973. The $2,650 is based 
on the bank’s calculations of infla- 
tion and exchange rate impact. Mr. 
Stem said there had been consider- 
able discussion and some disagree- 
ment at the meeting on whether to 
lower the figure in accord with 
U.S. wishes. 

France Raises Price 
To Buy 51% of Matra 

Return 

PARIS — The French govern- 
ment will raise its compensation 
for shareholders in Matra when it 
nationalizes the company, to 1,800 
francs per share from 1.215, com- 
pany sources said Wednesday. 

The government wfll go ahead 
with its plan to take a 253 percent 
stake in Matra, which will then be 
raised to 51 percent by the govern- 
ment subscribing u> an increase in 

the company's capital, the sources 
said. 


2V. Y. Savings Bank Offering Cars 
In Place of Interest on Accounts 

Washington Past Service 

NEW YORK — A unique approach to aiding the troubled auto, 
housing and savings industries was announced Tuesday by Dry 
Dock Savings Bank in New York: Using the interest on savings 
accounts to lease U-S.-made cars and investing the remaining de- 
posits in mortgages. 

Under (he plan, a customer would deposit between $17,500 and 
$53300 in Dry Dock for three years. In place of interest, the 
customer would have the use of a new car, ranging from a Chevro- 
let Chevette for the smaller deposit to a Cadillac Seville: 

After three years, the customer would get the original deposit 
back. Bank officials said their tearing fees are 10 percent below 
those in the open market and in all cases would cost customers 
less over three years than purchasing the same vehicle with bank 
financing, paying off the loan and selling the used car. 

The program is being made available nationwide. Bank Chair- 
man Robert H. Steele said he will consider it successful if 1,000 
contracts are signed. At an average of $30,000 per account, that 
would mean new deposits of $30 milli on. One- third of that would 
go to finance the cars and two-thirds would go into home mort- 
gages at 16 percent. 

He said that if the new program is a success, the bank win lode 
at the possibility of leasing yachts and executive jets. 


U.S. Is Expected to Rescue 
Savings Bank With Merger 


Prices on Wall Street Ease 
After 4-Day, 30-Point Rally 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank nxchange rates for March 24. 1982, «dudmg bar* s»vi» cha^a. 


New York Timex Service 

NEW YORK — To avert what 
would be the biggest bank failure 
in US. history, the Federal Depos- 
it Insurance Corp. this weekend 
mil merge the troubled New York 
Bank for Savings into the Buffalo 
Savings Bank, according to bank- 
ing sources. 

The merger will add $3.4 billion 
in assets to Buffalo Savings, which 
wfll make it the biggest O.S. sav- 
ings bank with assets of about $9 
billion — $1.6 billion more than 
the assets of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, currently Nal. 

Only six months ago — before 
bidding aggressively to take over 
failing thrift institutions -—Buffalo 
Savings had $3 billion in assets 
and ranked as the state’s sixth- 
laraest savings bank. 

Last December, it took over Un- 
Jon Dime Savings Bank in New 
York City, with $1-5 billion in as- 
sets, and, in January, it acquired 
Western New York Savings Bank 
in Buffalo, with assets of $1 bQ- 
fiaa. 

AH the troubled institutions ac- 
quired by Buffalo Savings were 
victims of high interest rates. The 
gap between the rates it has had to 
pay for its deposits and the yidd 
on its assets has caused the Bank 
for Savings, the state's fourth-larg- 
est and oldest savings bank, to ex- 
perience large losses. 

Because of the low yidd on 
these loans and investments, sourc- 
es said Tuesday, the bank’s assets 
could fetch less than $24 billion if 
sold today, far below their book 
value of $3.4 bOhon. 

In the fourth quarter of 1981, 
Bank for Savings reported an oper- 
ating loss of $34.7 million, which 
reduced its surplus funds to $373 
million, barely enough to get it 
through the current quarter. 

Banking sources said they did 
not know how much the rescue of 
the Bank for Savings would cost 
the FDIC, the federal agency that 
insures deposits in commercial and 
savings banks, but they predicted 
that it would be at least several 
hundred millio n dollars. 

The federal agency estimates 
that subsidies to effect mergers 
have cost it more than $1 bmion 
since mid- 1981, or about three 
times the total of such costs over 

its 50-year history. 


' But a large part of these coats 
are made up by increased premi- 
ums that banks must pay the fed- 
eral agency for deposit insurance. 
In effect, the commercial banking 
system, which constitutes the bulk 
of deposits insured by the FDIC, is 
underwriting the mergers of the 
failing savings banks. 


From Agencv Dispatcher 

NEW YORK — Profit taking 
pushed prices lower Wednesday on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
ending a four day rally. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age moved in a narrow range all 
day and closed off 333 points at 
82334. Declines led advances, 770 
to 650. as volume slumped to 49 
million shares from 67.13 million 
Tuesday. 

“The market was in need of a 
pullback to refresh itself after the 
30-point jump in the D-J average.” 
said Hfldegarde Zagorrid of Bache 
Group Inc. She expects the market 
to resume its rally Thursday. 

Contributing to the decline was 
Treasury Secretary Donald T. Re- 
gan's statement that the fiscal 1983 
federal budget deficit will proba- 
bly be greater than the $913 bu- 
llion forecast by the administra- 
tion. 

Analysts expect the market to 
continue in an uptrend to about 
the 840 to 850 level ou the Dow 
Jones average, but note that the 
rally is primarily technical. 

Some investors were encouraged 
that Chemical Bank, Bankers 
Trust and Marine Midland Bank 
on Tuesday lowered the rare they 
charge brokers for loans. And on 
Wednesday, the Southwest Bank 
of Sl Louis cut its prime rate to 16 
percent from 16%, the prevailing 
rate at major banks, and Mr. Re- 
gan said interest rates will fall by 
mid-summer below current levels. 


However, expectations of poor 
first quarter coroorate earnings 
and high budget deficits will prob- 
ably force the market back down 
again next month, analysts said. 

Heavy institutional trading con- 
tinue to affect Lhe market as port- 
folio managers switched positions 
in various stocks prior to issuing 
their end of the quarter reports. 

Technology stocks suffered from 
such trading as institutions sold 
off their positions in those issues, 
which fell into disfavor following a 
string of lower earnings forecasts. 

In corporate news. International 
Business Machines introduced a 
more powerful version of its Sys- 
tem 38 computer that holds twice 
the maxim um main storage capaci- 
ty of other System 38 models. IBM 
also said it was cutting the price, 
up to 193 percent, of its previous 
top-of-tho-line System 38 ■ 

The big three U.S. automakers 
all announced that sales in the 
March 14 to March 20 fell sharply 
from the year ago levels for the 
lowest daily sales rate for mid- 
March since 1975. General Mo- 
tors* sales tumbled 48.7 percent. 
Ford’s were off 29.6 percent, and 
Chrysler’s were down 34.8 percent, 
although the company noted that 
it increased its share of the domes- 
tic car market by 13 points to 11.6 
percent 

Ford Motor President Donald 
E. Petersen said the second quarter 
will be “a very tough one to get 
through.” 


Japan Seen Moving to Curb Capital Outflow 


Renters 

TOKYO — The Finance Minis- 


try is taking steps to restrain capi- 
tal outflows to prevent a further 
depredation of the yen against the 
U.S. dollar, securities sources said 
Wednesday. 

The Finance Ministry told lead- 
ing securities firms that the cdling 
for the issue of Samurai bonds (is- 
sues by foreign borrowers Coated 
in the domestic market) raised to 
70 biHionyen a month from this 
month, will be lowered again to 50 
billion yen a month in May. they 
said. The ceding may be further 
lowered in June, they added. 

The ministiy will also lowo- sub- 
stantially the ceiling on yen syndi- 
cated loans supplied by Japanese 
banks to overseas borrowers in the 


April-September period from the 
350 billion yen in the six mouths 
ending this month, but the amount 
is not known, the sources said. 

The ministry has also postponed 
permission for Japanese banks and 
securities firms to sell m Japan 
commercial paper and certificates 
of deposits issued overseas, origi- 
nally planned to start next month, 
the sources said. 

It has requested insurance com- 
panies and other large investors to 
restrain investment in overseas 
securities, particularly UJS. gov- 
ernment hoods, they added. 

If the yen weakens much more, 
and causes price increases in Ja- 
pan, it is passible the minisuy may 
invoke emergency powers to con- 
trol capital transactions under the 


new foreign exchange control law, 
they added. 

Ministiy officials declined to 
comment on the report. 

The governor of the Bank of Ja- 
pan, Haruo Maekawa, also voiced 
concern of the yen’s slide against 
the dollar. He said Wednesday 
that Japanese economic funda- 
mentals have been deteriorating 
since last year, causing the yen to 
weaken. 

He said that while prices have 
continued stable, a slowdown in 
exports, reflecting a pause in the 
world economy, has adversely af- 
fected the outlook for Japan's cur- 
rent account, where the surplus in 
fiscal 1982 is likely to be substan- 
tially below the government's pro- 
jection in December of $10 bQlion. 


U.S. Rejects 
'Reciprocity’ 
In Trade Bill 

But Brock Supports 
Equal Market Access 

By Hobart Rowen 

Washimpim Past Senuv 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration agreed Wednesday 
for the first time to support new- 
trade negotiating authority em- 
bodying the concept that U3. 
companies need to be assured 
“market access" equal to that giv- 
en foreign companies in the U.S. 
market. 

Trade Ambassador William E. 
Brock, in outlining the policy, 
made clear that the administration 
would reject so-called “reciproci- 
ty” language that would require 
(be United States to retaliate auto- 
matically against countries that 
throw up difficult barriers against 
UJS. exports. 

Instead, Mr. Brock assured Sen. 
Bill Bradley, a New Jersey Demo- 
crat, that the administration would 
pursue market access “as a negoti- 
ating'’ objective, and always “with- 
in the framework of GATT" — the 
87- Eiation General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs. 

Mr. Brock said the administra- 
tion would not endorse reciprocity 
language that would “mandate" a 
retaliatory step by President 
Reagan against either a specific 
country, or to force equality in a 
particular trade sector or product. 

“Severe Handicap' 

“Any bill that would mandate 
action on that sole ground would 
be a severe handicap — I would 
worry about creating [this] new 
kind of action," Mr. Brock said." 

He later told reporters that the 
administration would seek “om- 
nibus" language that would draw 
from the “positive approach" of 
scores of restrictive trade bills that 
have bom introduced in Congress. 

Many U.S. trading partners, as 
well as free-trade advocates here, 
have feared that “reciprocity'* as 
broadly advocated by critics of Ja- 
pan on Capitol Hill would be a 
back-door route to outright protec- 
tionism that not only would be 
counter-productive but also would 
violate the basic U.S. commitment 
to GATT and to multilateral 
trade principles. 

But Mr. Brock's announcement, 
before the Senate Finance Sub- 
committee on Trade, was at least a 
partial victory for those “reciproci- 
ty” advocates who had been insist- 
ing that Japan and some West Eu- 
ropean countries had devised sub- 
tle “non-tariff barriers" that are 
working unfairly against U.S. com- 
panies, and must in some way be 
countered. 

In supporting the new legisla- 
tion, Mr. Brock reiterated that “it 
must be absolutely consistent with 
current obligations under the 
GATT and other international 
agreements." 

Mr. Brock also indicated that an 
administration-backed bill would 
include enforcement authority to 
cover exports of services, and that 
he also wants new authority for the 
president to modify the tariff 
structure governing high-technolo- 
gy items. He did not mention Ja- 
pan — but pan of the administra- 
tion's current dialogue with Japan 
relates to forcing an entry of U.S. 
high-tech items into the protected 
Japanese market. 

Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige, who reportedly had bees 
more of a hawk than Mr. Brock on 
the reciprocity issue, on Wednes- 
day supported Mr. Brock's posi- 
tion. 

Subcomirtee chairman John C. 
Danforth, a Republican from 
Missouri and a strong backer of re- 
ciprocity legislation, said that on 
the basis or what he had heard, 
compromise language could be 
worked out “in less than an hour." 



All of these Securities have been offered outside the United States. 

This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Inter-American Development Bank 

1514% U.S. Dollar Notes of 1982, due December 22, 1987 
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ENTE NAZIONALE PER L’ENERGIA ELETTRICA 
(EN.E.L) 

7V*% 1971/1986 E 60,000,000 Loan 

Bonds for the amount of E2.932L000 have been drawn on Much 10. 1982 in 
the presence of a Notary Public for redemp tion on May L 1982. 

The drawn Bonds are those. NOT YET PREVIOUSLY BTOEKMFJ^ 
included in the range beginning at 

4692 7 up to 56712 fecL 

They are redeemable, coupon due May 1, 1983 and following attached as from 
May I, 1982. 

Amount purchased in the market; E2J368.0Q0, 

Amount un* mortized: £21300,000. 


Salomon Brothers International 


Q«it»i muling drawn Bonds: 

14765 

. -10002 to 40006 ind. 
Luxembourg. March 24. 1982. 
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Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. 
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Kuwait Investment Company (SJLK.) 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Oosing Prices March 24 

■ Tables indode the nationwide prices up to the closing on Wall Street. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


ScMunbatger offer an axceflant opport uni ty to an e x perienced 




GEOPHYSICIST 




AND 




in a key position in expanding and dev efe peig our borehole seismic market 
from our north c o nt in ental Europe division h oodq uu itera baaed in 
The Hogue. 


THE JOB Wttl INVOLVE: 


Subsidiary of a large French distribution group, our company 
in ten yean has captur e d first place in the French neo- 
restaurant field : a chain of 65 hucuy cafeterias situated for 
the most part in large shopping centers. 

Our t™** 11 »*"« : innovation «™f quality. 

By pawiiiwi fn France mwfiniiM at a Ugh sustained rate 
(target : ten new openings per year). 

Parallel with, and supporting by these solid gains, we are now 
embarking on a now phase of our dcvelopmait-Qar objectives 
axe two-fold : to become firmly established on the interna- 
tional market (Spain, Groat Britain, West Germany .the United 
States and others) and to test new ideas and procedures in 
restaurant mar k e tin g. 


* Chase c o n ta ct and follow up with dients. 

* Extensive travel in Europe. 

* Training and upervhion of c omputer center personnel. 

* Organizing se mi nar * for dents and staff. 
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Singapore Builds Computer Services 
To Become Asia’s Software Center 


THE IDEAL CANDIDA7B 


* WTIf hove a unrversify de^ee in geophysics. 

* WiB haw 5 yews experience in mdntry, indudng invetrereent in 
b orehole geophysics. 

* Must be fluent in English, end a good kn owledge of German would be mi 
■ advantage. 

* Through tvs iratiafive and creativity wil continue to develop our seismic 
expertise, and his career. 


We axe looking for a few top quality management executives 
with a high lend of training in industry or commerce, a 
«n rf*,, P i ii background in handting major responsibilities muf 
a strong interest in an international management c a reer. After 
two yean of training and successful on-the-job experience in 
France, you will be offered several opportunities : 

— join t* 1 * mAMynixtf ham of ID A Kihwl French rfabi 

end guide it’s expansion in the French market, 

— participate as a member of a pi on eer mana ge ment team, 
in the establishment and development of our operations 
in a foreign country, 

— take over responsabilities, at the highest level, for one of 
our diver sificatio n progr a ms. 

Regarless of your career objectives, the qualities of d ynami s m , 
creativity and a proven aUKty to motivate and lead people by 


Written applications only p h a te, to: - 

Hie Recruiting Manager, 

SCHUIAABERGER, 

Koninginn eg rodit 15, 2514 AB The Hogues Nefbericmk. 
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1 A major Saudi Arabian Co. involved in § 
| shipping, heavy transport and trade requires a | 
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example are absolutely awantial hi our bu dne es (if you don't 
have these qualities in large measure, please don't apply). 

Practical fluency in Engttdi, French and at least one other 
foreign language is equally indispensable (Spanish, German, 
Japanese). Foreign professional ex perien ce (particularly in 
the United States) would be extremely valuable. 

Write, enc losi n g complete resume, to : 

SA FLUNCH, Attn. A. BIGOT 
Inuneuhk Fericentro, rue Van Gogh 
59650 VILLENEUVE D'ASCQ. 
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United Prea International 

SINGAPORE — * The campaign to compu- 
terize Singapore has started. This ivhmri 
state with few natural resources has joined the 
conmuter revolution with an eye to becoming 
the brain center of Asia. 

Twenty computer service companies, six 
computer manufacturing companies, and 91 
school computer dubs with more than 5,000 
members have been set up in two years. 

“We have a fair luxury of time to develop 
because we are ahead of the other countries in 
the region,” said Wee Tew l im, vice president 
of the Singapore Computer Society. 

Mr. Wee said that while Japan had the ad- 
vantage in hardware development. Singapore 
was in a better position to provide computer 
software services because the Japanese have 
difficulty communicating with the English* 
speaking world. 
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Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew says he be- 
lieves Singapore’s best chance for economic 
survival is to develop itself as “an information 
and brain service center” by the 1990s. 

To boost the development of sophisticated 
computer industries and services, the govern- 
ment launched a S47-miIlion program to com- 
puterize the civil service. 

The National Computer Board, established 
last year to guide the development of comput- 
er industries in Singapore, said computeriza- 
tion improved the productivity of the civil ser- 
vice ana provided a large market for the indus- 
try. Three ministries already have had their 
computers installed and the tai^et is to fully 
computerize nine ministries within five years. 

Many computer firms, lured by substantial 
government incentives and eager for a share of 
the lucrative computer contracts, are setting 
up offices in Singapore. 

“The most attractive is the pioneer status' 
scheme which allows selected companies a 5- 
to 10-year tax holiday,” said Edmund Tham, 
an Economic Development Board officer. 

“Only sufficiently sophisticated and special- 
ized companies offering services and products 


unavailable in Singapore are eligible,” he said. 

Companies engaging in advanced research 
and development also can deduct double the 
amount they spend for tax purposes. 

The U.S. home computer firm, Apple Com- 
puter, started a $50 million expansion program 
early this year only seven months after the 
company began operations in Singapore. • 

However, many companies eager to compu- 
terize find they cannot get the trained pecple 
to man the systems. 

In 1980, Singapore had only 850 computer 
professionals including programmers, systems 
analysts and data processing managers. The 
Economic Development Board projects that 
between 5,800 and 7,800 such personnel will 
be needed by 1990 if the national computeriza- 
tion program is to work. 

The government, in an effort to fill the de- 
mand, last year introduced computer science 
courses in schools, and two specialist institu- 
tions were set up to train computer profession- 
als. 

It will be a year, however, before the stu- 
dents graduate and another six months before 
they gain the necessary practical experience. 

Thus, trained computer pro fessionals are 
some of the most sought after people in Singa- 
pore. “Employers are poaching staff from each 
other by offering highly unrealistic salaries,” 
an employer said. It is not Unusual for a firm 
to double the salary of a needed computer ex- 
pert to lure him away. 
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Intehxuioxal Executive Opportunities 


European Gold Markets 


Applicant must have previous experience in shipping agen- 
cies business and trade and fluent in English and French. 
Successful applicant will be based in Jeddah but must be 
able to travel extensively throughout Saudi Arabia and other 
countries. 
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IN PARIS 


Please send curriculum vitae, previous experience 
and photograph to: 

Mr. All Atsagoff, 

S.H. ALATAS & Co., Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 
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. SENIOR CREDIT OFFICER 
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. HEAD of the CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Candidates must have 5 - 1 0 years experience in interna- 
tional banking. 

Attractive salaries 

Please write in confidence, including a C.V., to MSL 
International for forwarding. 


votre experience 
e’est notre credibility. 


Directs and monitors Engineering activities carried out by the Consultants to 
ensure that the overall cost, quality and schedule of the project is optimized to 
requirements. Coordinates with the Project Team to ensure proper application 
of the established procedures. Reviews, monitors and controls construction 
activities to ensure compliance with the Engineering Design and 
specifications. 
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EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
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ingenieuis de production 


The candidate should have a B.Sc. in Mechanical or Chemical Engineering or 
equivalent with a minimum of 8 years experience in Project Engineering and 
Construction, in the Oil Industry, including at least 3 years in Off-shore 
Projects in a similar capacity. 


The undersigned a nnou nces that the Annu- 
li Report W81 o t MnfmaUta Electric 
Industrial Co, Ltd. «nD be available in 
Amsterdam at 
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Veri tables spedalistes ayant de 5 a 10 ans (T experience, vous saurez 
par votre autorite naturelle animer des equipes a forte technidte. 
Dans les interventions de haul niveau augres de notre clientele, 
vous serez rindispensable conseil en organisation et en formation. 
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engagement stable- 

Notre systeme de remuneration eat original et tres motivant. 
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Anjrterdwn, Much 27, 1982. 


services of Engineering and/or Construction Contractors, Purchasing and 
Procurement. Participates in pre-contract negotiations. Administers and 
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• Procedures to support rather than stifle initiative. 
- Integrity, quality and service. 


IF YOU GET A SENSE OF POTENTIAL PROFIT FOB YOU OB 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION REPLY IN CONFIDENCE TO COPEx 
France telephone: (33-50) 406155 - Teh* 385574 (EMSO) 
Box D 1834, 92521 NenlUy Cedis, France. 



r aiun paies in pre-contract negotiations. Administers ana 
controls on-gomg contracts including claim settlements, variation orders and 
their qualifications. 


The candidate should have a B.Sc. in Engineering or equiv 
minimum of 8 years experience in all aspects of Proj 
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Interested candidates are invited to forward their detailed applications 
together with photocopies of their education and experience certificates within 
21 days from the date hereof to: 


TO PLACE AN ADVERTISEMENT contact your neoract 
to temoriond Herdd Tribune representative or Max Ferraro; 
181 Ave. Qtaries-de-Gaufle, 92521 NeriUy Cede*. France. 
TeL= 747-12-65 - Telex: 613 595. 
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ABU DHABI NATIONAL OIL COMPANY (ADNOC) 
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Big Deficits May Hold Key to Reagan’s Plans 


By Leonard Silk 

Nnr York Tima Soviet 

NEW YORK — President Reagan still is 
holding out against a budget compromise 
with the Democratic and Republican leaders 
of Congress that would shrink the huge defi- 
cits expected in the next three years and be- 
yond. 

Following the fiscal 1982 deficit of Sill 
bmjon, originally projected to be only S45 
billion, the administration is now budgeting 
for deficits it says would total more than 
S240 billion in fiscal 1983, 1984 and 1985. 

But projections by the Congressional 
Budget Office and the Federal Reserve RanV 
of New York indicate that those deficits 
could total more than $500 billion — a 50 
percent increase in the trillion-doll ar deficit 
accumulated over the preceding two centu- 
ries. The prospect of these huge deficits is 
creating anxiety in financial markets. 

Ironically, the president and his aides are 
moving to support a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting budget deficits. Is this a 
purely political ploy designed to embarrass 
the Democrats and divert criticism from the 
administration, or does the president really 
mean it? 

He Means fit 

All the evidence is that he means tL That 
impression was deepened in Atlanta last 
week, by the statements of such tending 
Reagan advisers as Norman Tare, undersec- 
retary of the Treasury for fiscal policy; Beryl 
W. Sprinkd, undersecretary of the Treasury 
for monetary affairs; Murray I- Weiden- 
baum, chairman of the Counci] of F-c pnpmto 
Advisers and Milton Friedman, Mr. 
Reagan's top outside economic adviser. 

These monetarists insisted that they had 
found true harmony with the supply-aiders 
and agree that deficits can be tolerated as 
long as the money supply is held to a slow 
rate of growth to take care ot inflation. 


Mr. Sprinkd told the conference that ^not 
only are supply-side and monetarist policies 
compatible, it is essential that they go to- 
gether.” 

Cutting taxes, especially with a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting budget defi- 
cits, would force a shrinkage of government; 
that has now become the core of the Reagan 
ideology. Even without a constitutional 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

amendment. Mr. Reagan's tax cuts have put 
intense pressure an government outlays, at 
least in the social area. 

In holding to this line, Mr. Reagan ap- 
pears to be isolating himself from those of 
his advisers such as David A. Stockman, di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, who have been pressing to scale 
down the deficits by agreeing to take hack 
same of (be big tax cuts enacted in 1981 or to 
trim the xniliiaiy budget. 

The Other Side 

He absented himself last week from a 
meeting of his economic policy council, 
headed by George P. Shultz, president of Be- 
chtel and secretary of the Treasury under 
President Richard M. Nixon. At that meet- 
ing, Mr. Reagan would have heard criticism 
of his budget policy from advisers such as 
Paul W. McCracken of the University of 
Michigan, who beaded Mr. Nixon’s Trvmrfl 
of Economic Advisers. 

Until now the majority of professional 
economists, conservative and liberal, have 
opposed the balanced budget constitutional 
amendment on the ground that, in times of 
recession and high unemployment, an effort 
to balance the budget by raising taxes or cut- 
ting spending would deepen the slump. 

Mr. Wexdenbamn, who had campaigned 
inside the administration for measures to cut 


the budget deficits, told the Atlanta confer- 
ence that “the likelihood of large deficits for 
the next few years has given renewed im- 
petus to tbe drive to amend the Constitution 
to require a balanced budget and-or to pre- 
vent federal expenditures from taking a ris- 
ing share of gross national product-* 1 

"Frankly. I find it more difficult to argue 
against the urgency of this approach than I 
did a year ago when I supported the interest 
in a constitutional amendment as primarily a 
form of contingency planning. The federal 
government's ability to control its fiscal ap- 
petite is not especially awesome, and some 
new tools may well be required." 

Shifting tf n » Blame 

For the Republicans, the constitutional 
amendment could be a way of putting the 
political onus for huge deficits on the Demo- 
crats. 

For, if the Democrats listen to their own 
economist advisers, they would have to op- 
pose it. Gardner Ackley of the University of 
Michigan, the current president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, who served as 
chairman of the CEA under President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, told the House Budget 
Committee last week that there could be no 
doubt that such a prohibition would be “ex- 
tremely awkward were it now in effect, per- 
haps compelling actions that would have se- 
rious consequences for the economic welfare 
of the American people, and even for our 
international position." 

Yet Mr. Ackley, like Mr. Wetdenbaum, 
observed that unless something were done to 
eliminate the current prospect of huge and 
continuously increasing deficits, “the politi- 
cal pressures for a constitutional prohibition 
of deficits are likely to become irresistible.” 

Is Mr. Reagan’s grand ideological design 
now F alling into place? Is he turning tbe huge 
deficits his policies have produced into the 
key stralegem for achieving the Reagan revo- 
lution? 


Bonn Backs French Franc, Dollar Gain in Late Bailies 
5-Year Plan 
On Energy 



Room 

BONN — The West German 
Cabinet Wednesday approved a 
five-year, 22.8 billion Deutsche 
mar k energy research program that 
raises spending on nuclear projects 
but also makes more money avail- 
able for alternative energy re- 
search. Technology Minister An- 
dreas von Btilow said. 

Mote than half the funds for the 
program, which covers the period 
until 1985, are for nuclear re- 
search, he told a press conference. 

This includes a fast-breeder 
reactor being built with Dutch and 
Belgian help at Kalkar in northern 
Germany, continuation of the 
high-temperature reactor program 
and further work on the recycling 
and disposal of nuclear waste. 

Mr. von Bulow said that 7 3 bil- 
lion DM would be spent on nucle- 
ar research. 

About 800 minion DM win be 
spent on research into wind, solar 
and geothermal energy, and a simi- 
lar sum on research into more effi- 
cient ways of using existing energy 
resources, he said. 

The fastest growing part of the 
budget was for coal-refining 
schemes. Increased oil prices have 
forced industry to look at ways of 
producing ofl and gas from coal. 

Mr. Von Btilow said research on 
this would cost 835 mini on DM in 
1985, nine times last year’s spend- 
ing. 

The budget through 1985 is 
nearly double the 6.7 billion DM 
spent in the four years from 1977 
to 1980. 

Prices Fall 0.2% 
In West Germany 

Reuters 

WIESBADEN, West Germany 
— The country’s wholesale price 
index fell 0.2 percent in February, 
sharply down from a 1.8-perceni 
rise in' January, the Federal Statis- 
tics Office said Wednesday. 

At 132.1. tbe index, base 1976. 
was 8.4 percent higher than in 
February, 1981. The index had reg- 
istered a 10-percent year-on-year 
gain in January. 

The office also reported that the 
country’s import price index rose 
0.7 percent uj February to stand 
4.6 percent higher than a year ear- 
lier ■ - its lowest year-on -year rise 
since February. 1979. 


LONDON — Dus dollar and 
French franc staged rallies toward 
the end of trading here Wednes- 
day, buoyed by short-covering by 
UJL banks after an upturn in Eu- 
rodollar rates and French franc 
Ententes, dealers said. 

The dollar rose from an opening 
low of 2J761 Deutsche marks to 
dose at 23845 DM, unchanged 
from Tuesday. 

The French franc, which fell to 
its European Monetary System 
floor jaf ZiS205 to the mark at mid- 
afternoon, recovered in later deal- 
ings. It dosed at 63030 to the dol- 
lar, . compared with Tuesday’s 
63535 dose. 

Eurodollar deposit rates, which 
had earlier fallen up to 3/16 point 
from Tuesday’s close, firmed in 
late Healing? to dose little changed 
for the day, dealers said. 

In New York, the franc held its 
European gains, trading at 63050 
to the dollar. The dollar was firmer 
a gainst most currencies, trading at 
23865 DM. 

Tbe belief that the recent drop 
in the ILS. federal funds rate be- 
low 14 percent will not last, espe- 
cially given predictions for a surge 
in money supply in April, alio 
helped push Eurodollar rates back 
up, London dealers said. 

Dealer calculations put the 
Deutsche mark at the top of the 
EMS, 234 percent above the bot- 
tom-ranked Belgian franc and 2.19 
percent above the French franc. 

Dealers said the rise in French 
franc Eurorates made short French 
franc positions too expensive to 
maintain, and prompted operators 
to cover those positions. 

They noted that trading was vol- 
atile as speculation about a possi- 
ble devaluation of the franc con- 
tinued to exert pressure on the cur- 
rency. 

Dealers said that the market 
continues to expect a devaluation 
in coating months, although such a 
move is not thought to be immi- 
nent. 

With French franc Eurorates 
sharply higher, tbe Belgian franc 
came under increased pressures be- 
cause Belgian franc Eurorates re- 
mained imriiatigwH, dealers said. 

The Belgian franc dosed at 

2 flee E. Germany in Boat 

Untied Press fnterrwtitmal 

LUEBBCK. West Germany — • 
Two young East Germans escaped 
Tuesday to West Germany in a 12- 
hour ordeal on a collapsible boat 
in the Baltic, West German border 
police said. 


44.95 to the dollar, compared with 
Tuesday's 44.93. 

Tbe Belgian franc may have 
weakened in anticipation of Thurs- 
day’s minis terial meeting between 
~ ' jum and Luxembourg, dealers 
Luxembourg is seeking 
in the two countries' 
monetary onion, official sources in 
Brussels said earlier this week. 

Talk of the possibility of re- 


newed labor unrest in Belgium 
over the next few days also weak- 
ened the currency, they said. 

Despite the currency's decline, 
the Belgian National Bank was not 
seen to be particularly active in the 
foreign e xchang e market. The 
franc made a mmor recovery late 
in the session cm a medium sized 
order from the United States, they 
said. 


Russians Make Swiss Loans 
Pledging Gold as Collateral 


Untied Press International 

ZURICH — The Soviet Union is 
putting up gold as collateral to ob- 
tain hard currency credits from 
Western bonks, Swiss bankers said 
Wednesday. 

The bankers said that 200 to 300 
tons of Soviet gold is involved but 
that the exact amount is unknown. 

They described as “totally exag- 
gerated” a rumor on the New York 
gold market that Moscow has pvt 
up as much as 1,000 tons of its 
gold in collateral for Western cred- 
its. 

“Even half that amount is very 
unlikely,” said one top Swiss bank- 
er specializing in gold transactions. 

Credits for the Soviet Union 
against gold as collateral are bang 
provided both by Swiss banks ana 
the Bank for Internationa] Settle- 
ments in Basel, the bonkers said. 

Spokesmen at the BIS, the so- 
called central bankers central 
bank, denied all knowledge of any 
such arrangement 

They acknowledged, however, 
that BIS regulations permit the in- 
stitution to provide credit against 
collateral to central banks even if 
they do not — as in the case of 
Moscow — belong to the BIS. 

“Even if the report were true, we 
would be unable to make any com- 
ment because of the confidential 


nature of BIS business,” one 
spokesman said. 

Bankers raid the Soviet Union is 
seeking large amounts of hard cur- 
rency both to purchase grain and 
to assist East European countries, 
especially Poland, in meeting debt 
payments to the West 

Large sales of gold by Moscow 
helped push down gold prices re- 
cently, they said. 

Tbe Russians, by putting, up 
gold as collateral for credit can 
avoid selling even more, which 
woi id further depress prices, the 
ba? iters said. 

They said it also appears that 
Moscow has had some difficulty in 
the delivery of gold to Western 
markets. 


S. African Output Of! 

PARIS (Reuters) — South Afri- 
can gold production fell to 722 
tons in 1981 from 740 the previous 
year. South African Minerals Bu- 
reau statistics show. 

Arthur Dykes of the South Afri- 
can Embassy here, who presented 
the figures Wednesday, said that 
production should rise to 737 tons 
this year. South African gold sales 
in 1981 were worth 8.6 billion rand 
($8.95 billion) compared with 10.4 
billion rand in 1980, he said. 


Dean for Graduate Programs 

THE AMERICAN IJNIVKBSBfY. WAWCTOX, BX. 

will be available for personal interviews 
. from April 5 to April 7, 1982 for the 

MBA PROGRAM 

offered in Rome September, 1982. 

For scheduling interviews, please eaJh 
XFAP, International Programs, Piazza del la Repubblica 59, Rome. 
TeL: 47.98.9L Telex: 614263 IPORM L 
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Electricite de France 

DM 100,000,000 

9%% BEARER BONDS OF 1982/1992 

-PRIVATE PLACEMENT - 

UNCONDITIONALLY AND IRREVOCABLY GUARANTEED BY 

THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 


bayerische hypotheken- 

UND WECHSEL-BANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 
ET DE SUEZ 


Financiere CSFB Picks 
Hennessy lor Top Post 


From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — John M. Hennessy 
has been elected president and 
chief executive officer of Finan- 
ciers Credit Suisse-First Boston, 
an international holding company 
for a group of international banks 
and financial services companies. 

The company said he will be the 
first executive to bold tbe title on a 
permanent full-time basis because 
the increased size and scope of the 
company now requires it 
Consolidated shareholders’ 
equity and reserves amounted to 
251 million Swiss Francs ($104.4 
million) at the end of last year. 
Earnings in 1981 totaled 52.9 mfl- 
lion Swiss francs. 

Finandere is owned by First 
Boston Coip, the New York^ in- 
vestment banking firm; Credit 
Suisse, a leading Swiss bank; sev- 
eral individuals, and a foundation. 
Its major unit is Credit Suisse First 
Boston, a leading investment and 
merchant banking company based 
in London, of which Mr. Hennessy 
wifi also be chief executive officer. 

The title of chief executive offi- 
cer had been held by Hans- Ulrich 
Doerig, who returns to Credit 
Suisse in Zurich as a member of 
the management board. Mr. Doer- 
ig. Hans-Joerg Rudloff and Robert 
Strebel have been named deputy 
chairmen of CSFB — joining Jean 
Claude Tine who already held that 
title. Michael von Clemm remains 
chairman of CSFB, 

“One of the main things HI be 
concerned with U bow to posture 
ourselves with the integration of 
world capital markets,” Mr. Hen- 
nessy said in a telephone interview. 
“We also think there is a world 
market now for fee-based invest- 
ment h anking services, like merger 
and acquisition work and project 
financing. And well try to find re- 
lated businesses in the financial 
services industry." 

Mr. Hennessy said that invest- 
ment bankers today must offer 
their clients financial alternatives 
in different parts of the world. 

South Africa Sets 
Business Tax Rise 

Reuters 

CAPE TOWN — South African 
Finance Minister Owen Harwood 
Wednesday announced tax in- 
creases of 553 milli on rand ($530 
million) to make up for the slide in 
the world gold price, but the mea- 
sures in tbe 1982-83 budget pro- 
posal did not raise taxes on ciga- 
rettes, alcohol or personal income. 

The tax rate for non-mining 
companies was raised from 40 to 
42 percent and a surcharge im- 
posed on their tax bill was in- 
creased from 5 to 10 percent- 
Tbe basic tax rate for mining 
companies was not changed, but 
their tax surcharge was increased 
from 5 to 15 percent Gold mines 
pay an average overall tax of 70 
percent cm their profit 


“We're in competition with all 
other investment bankers in die 
world, and dealing with a very vol- 
atile market has been one of the 
real marks of success," he said. 

Mr. Hennessy, 45, after being 
associated with Citibank and Ar- 
thur D. Little, went to the U.S. 
Treasury Department in 1970, first 
as a deputy assistant secretary and 
then as an assistant secretary. He 
joined First Boston in 1974 and 
most recently has been a managing 
director and a member of its sev- 
en-person executive committee, 
with responsibility for corporate 
finance activities. Mr. Hennessy 
now anil also have the title of vice 
chairman at Fust Boston. 


CUT THE THROAT OF INFLATION 


GrARumBED Permanent 
Building Society of Gibraiixr 


■rv.« mm 


1 TEAR 


3 YEARS 


05. $ 

Swiss Fr. 

DJM. 

£ St 

F.Fr. 


Gives you the opportunity to boot inflation by investing in 
term shores guaranteed on 1st mort- 
gage on carefully valued properties. 

MINIMUM AMOUNT £1.000 or 
equivalent. 

INTEREST paid yearly (half yearly, 
quarterly or monthly at a lower rate) 

WHEREVER you state. TAX FREE . 
COMPLETE CONFIDENTIALITY 

GUARANIS: 1st mortgage on care- 
fully valued properties in rapid devel- 
opment areas. 

BANK GUARANTEE can be 
provided (however, at the investor's 
cost 0.5 to 2%). 

No deductions at source. 


% 

16.50 

9.50 

12.00 

15.75 

18.25 


% 

17.00 

9.75 

12.25 

16.50 

18.50 


VMfrn to 

O uuu. i t. t j Pwmanwit B mMu b Sochrty 
P.O. Bo* 389 TeL: 72 882. 

GUxahor Tttat: 22)2. 


Rhein-Saar-Lux-LB 
Balance Sheet 9 8h 


1981 19S0 

In Million DM 


Balance Sheet Total 3,795 

Hue from Banks 1,332 

L/ue from Customers 2,062 

Volume of Credit 2,831 

Securities 118 

Capital Funds 125 


2,718 
1,010 
1,522 
1,995 
90 
94 J 


o 


Landesbank Rheinland-Pfalz und Saar 
International S. A. Luxembourg 

Shareholders: 

Landesbank Rheiniand-Pfafc - Gnoienirale - Maina. West Getmany (74.9 
Saar LB. Landesbank Saar - Gttozenuale ~ Saartxucken, West Germany (25 1 %i 

6. rue de I'Ancien Alhenee. P.O. Box 84, L-1144 Luxembourg, Telephone: 47 59 21 -i. Telex: 1 835 rpslu 
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$100,000,000 

Inter-American Development Bank 

15% Seven-Year Notes of 1982, Due April 1, 1989 


Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 

Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder; Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers Inc 

Merrill Lynch White Weld Capital Markets Group 

Merrfl! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner fit S truth Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 


Bache Halsey Stuart Shields 

Incorporated 


hazard. Freres & Co. 
Basle Securities Corporation 


Atlantic Capital 

Corporation 

Bear, Steams & Co. 


Blyth Eastman Paine Webber Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Discount Corporation of New York 

incorporated 


Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette 

Securities Corporation 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation 
L. F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin 
Smith Barney, Harris Upham 8s Co. 

Incorporated 


Warburg Paribas Becker 

A. G- Seeker 


March 23, 1982 


Wertheim & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Burnham Lambert 

Incorporated 

E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 
Shearson/American Express Inc. 

UBS Securities, Inc. 
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
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Chicago Futures 

March 24, 1982 


Oral HM IM MOi Cha. 


am hwi urn Settle 


Jut 

AUO 

Prev.soteK 

Pnv<lQ^MMIIH170bWl. 


49.W —JO 
4900 +J0 


Prev. soles 20706- 
Prtvenrtopra hiT«05*ui»432. 


CORN 

MM Du mWcmim; dottan rar bushel 

May Z»ft 273ft TMVa V2 +.011% 

jui 2 jn% 201 ft 27* ui« +aift 

HP 2 84 un 203ft 205V. +81VI 

Dec 289 200ft Zfflft 2J0ft + 01 

Mar XH3V* 104ft 182 un +81 

MOV 111 3.12ft 3.10ft 112 +80ft 

Prev.sairaium. _ 

Pr*» dayVarai ht» HUKtHDI. 


LUMBER 

^^'*^3JomSS& , \«0 19980 —OB 

fl c SUM UUD 157,40 15180 +80 

sS. U 14080 10500 u%M +AB 

Hw W70O W7J0 a 7 " Ifi-S 

!T CSKSiSSSSS +80 

Prtv.schK IJtoX „ 

Prav dairraen bit TMl.uaa. 


SOYBEANS 

MM bo mtaUnum; Boners per MB 
May 6J& uM. 673ft i 

Jui 541 ft urn uiu 

Aus MO 64? 644 

5CP MOM M9 6.44 

Nov 681 681 +473* 

Jen UM M5 68010 

Mar 6J7Vi 679ft 674ft 

Mny 
M 

Prev.cofes 38500. 

Prev Start open Inf 7U20, in* 725. 


Worn. PLYWOOD 

76ma.RMCraruinn.it. 

Mlov 17000 171.00 14800 17080 —170 

Jui 17600 17600 174.10 17120 —180 

SCO 181J0 101 JO 17670 10080 —1.90 

Mm 1U00 1(580 10480 11440 —280 

jS? 19080 19000 KUO 1W.90 -1R 

Mar 19450 —180 

PfBv.splaCOtS. . 
pvayanrcoranlniLSOOiofisa. 


US T. BILLS 

II millloas ptioflMpci. _ 

Jun 07 JO 07J3 07J4 

Sep STM Bjo 07.14 

Dec BU4 07 JS 8783 

Jim (781 0786 0689 

Dk 07.10 07.10 07.10 

MV 87 JO 87 JO 8782 

Pm. Hh»27i316 
Prev dart open Ini 39846 off 1(4. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 

+50 

SiS IK m2 UES — ra 

Sap 19080 171-00 18*80 19080 —JO 

Ocl 190J0 191 JO m00 191 JO — JO 

Dk 19380 19600 19280 19480 —.10 

Jon 19S80 19680 19980 19+03 —.10 

Mor 19980 

Pm. soles 9iOO. 

Prov dart opralnt 4306+ up SL 


Montreal Stocks 

Closing Prices, March 23, 1982 


Quotations in Canadian funds. 
All aua les cents uni era marked S 


High Law Clast CM. 


329S3 Bank Mont 
400 Can Cm) 
1100 Con Badh 
4576 Dam TutA 
3129 NatBk COa 
200 Power Cp 
2216 Royal Dank 
8713 Stcfnbrg A 


S224fe 22ft 22ft— ft 
S9VS 9ft 9V> 

SI5ft 15ft 15ft+ ft 
SI 2V. 12 12 

S 5ft 5ft 5ft — ft 
ST2 12 12 — ft 

S24ft 34V. 24ft + ft 

428ft 20 ft aft+lft 


Total Sales 1J46851 snares. 


fjmaitifln Indexes 


Montreal 

Toronto 




Montreal : Stack ExcSim 
Taranle : TM ODD Index. 


i Industrials Index. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
E.G.P.C. 


French Output Drops 3% 


INVITATION 

TO INTERNATIONAL TENDERS 


Return 

PARIS — French industrial pro- 
duction fell a provisional 3 percent 
in January after an increase of 1.5 
percent in December, the National 
Statistics Institute said Wednes- 
day. Hie index, base 1970, stood at 
129 in January, 1.6 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 


EGPC has obtained a loan from the World Bank for Abu Qir Gas Field 
Development, Phase II Prq'ect. 


ASK FOR IT EVERY DAY. 
EVERYWHERE YOU GO. 


S 1 H 8 M prfn; etsaameflMK* 

Jun 62-9 42-12 61-20 

S4P U 04 61-10 

□K <1-21 61-2< <1-4 

W0r 61-19 41-19 60-31 

juJT 41-15 6VI8 60-26 

OK 61 61 MM2 

Mar 61-4 <1-4 4040 

jJS 61-4 61-6 60-19 

CM 6000 4CW0 60-T7 

Mar 

Pm. soles 7JSL 

Prcvdovk open bit 61849, up 204. 


US TREASURY BONDS 
(■Pct-siaMMjpftBnrasaf iMscti 

§S £? 8? ST gf 

Mor 6+13 6+12 43-18 63-18 

Jim 64-21 6+21 1+28 63-28 

See 6+25 6+25 44-5 6+5 

DK 6+31 65-1 6+14 6+14 

Mor 65-17 65-17 6+22 6+22 

Jun 65-12 65-12 44-30 6+30 

Sw 6+19 6+19 6+8 655 

Dec 65-12 

Prev. sales 57869. 

P re v d a rt open lid 108.160, up L34X. . i 



CERT. DEPOSIT 

nm'IIMntsMMmPct 

5ST K2 BSS EjS 93LS3 

Sn 0560 8566 8+34 S5J3 

dS: 6582 0571 0562 8543 

Pm nlaUTS. 

Prev dart oaan bit 80M. off LW. 


EURODOLLAR CD'S 

?r »«;pt.atm r t (tti(Mj3 ^ 

Sep aua 0530 >483 9450 —083 

Dec 0535 BSJS 85.15 K10 -4LZS 

ExL sales 726 .Prov. solos 732 
Prev. open InL 300, up 147 
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Dividends 


Western Desert Operating Petroleum Company “WEPCO" on behalf of EGPC 
invites Tenderers to submit their quotations for the supply of the following 
equipment scheduled here-inafter: 


International Herald Tribune 

We'ieBitKMloriH. 



Tender For 

Closing Date to submit 
. Offer 

Pedestal Crones 

May 5th, 1982 

Air Compressors 

May 6th, 1982 

Beaconing & Fog Equip 

May 9th, 1982 

Potable Water Units. 

May 10th, 1982 

life Boats 

May 11th, 1982 

Sewage Treatment Unit 

May 12th, 1982 

Electroch formation 

May 13th, 1982 


Tender documents can be obtained from WEPCO Office - Alexandria as from March 
21st, 1982 against payment of L.E. 100.- for each tender. 

Bid opening will occur at noon on the above mentioned closing dates. 


Those interested should contact: 


Technical Services Manager 
WEPCO - Borg Ei Saghr Bldg. 
P.O. Box 412 - Alexandria 
Egypt - Telex 54075 UN 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
March 1982 


EkRStCdF' FINANCIAL CORPORATION LTD 


Vancouver, Canada 


SWISS FRANCS 50000000 


8 ’/, °/ 0 Swiss Francs Bonds of 1982 due 1992 


Banque Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

Bank Heusser & Cie AG Banque de Depots et de Gestion 

First Chicago S.A. Hottinger & Cie 

The Royal Bank of Canada (Suisse) 


Bank Leumi Le-lsrael (Schweiz) 

Bank Worms et Associ£s (Geneve) S.A. 


Banque du Rhone et de (a Tamise S.A. 


Banque de Participations et de Placements S.A. 
Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank (Schweiz) AG 

Overland Trust Banca 
Banque Pasche SA 

Nederfandsche Middenstandsbank (Suisse) S.A. 
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Palmetto PedSSJ. 
SautTi Bancorp 
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UVUAL 

Q ,15 3-27 +f 

a m +i4 +23 

d Q JH 525 5-4 

Q JS 55 +7 

a .14 4-30 +9 

Q JO 520 +1 

Q .15 +22 +7 

Q .19 +9 Ml 

a .10 - +30 4-6 

Q JS SM +22 
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London Metals Market 


l Flowos In starlliw vmr malrlc tan) 
(SOwar ta oance aar trovouncal 


Tador Prorfra* 


Utah orodt caapar cottwdai: 
raol (1980 04(80 

3 months (6650 H780 

Carwar cathodes: 
spot 03080 83780 

3 months 84280 06380 

Tin; IPOt 7J450O 7,1558# ' 

Smooths 7J6S80 737080 ' 

LBOd: spot 33780 33080 

3 months 3<6J0 34780 

ZMC: SPOt 42980 42983 

7 months 43LS0 435J0 

Sttvor: spat 401 JO 401.70 

3 months 4U50 41480 

Alum Mum: soot 55680 557 80 
3 months 578J0 57930 

Nldtal: spot 387580 388580 : 

3 months 112680 3.12980 


■4450 04580 
077 JO 17180 


London Commodities 


(Pricas in start Inn per metrician) 

(Gasoil In UJ. dollars per metric ton) 
March 21. 1901 

Hlgfe Lew dost pravkNH 
( B td-A s t n w t i . (CtoM) 

SUGAR 

May 74280 15V 75 140.10 14080 16080 160.10 

Aua T6SJ0‘M325 14X30 16X40 144J0 164J5 

Oct 17080 16675 16025 16050 16985 16975 

Jan 17380 17380 171-50 17X50 17225 17150 

Mor 17879 17780 17780 17725 17780 17785 

May 18180 10080 lOOJO 10050 1«I23 16073 

AUO 16X00 18X00 10380 18350 18250 18X25 

3857 lots 0(50 tans. 

COCOA 

AAOT 1832 999 IMS I8M 1819 1860 

May 18*4 1805 1816 1817 18*4 18*5 

Jly 1872 1834 L044 1845 1872 7873 

5m> 1.101 1865 1875 1877 J.1QO . 1J01 

DK 1.131 1899 1,106 1.107 1,130 1,132 

MOT 1,160 1,130 1.140 1,141 1.159 1.160 

Mor 1,173 MH 1,136 1.136 1270 1,179 

3843 tots of 10 tons. 

COFFEE 

Mar MIS 1JB0 Ijn IJOO 1790 MOO 

Aftay 1753 1.195 1.197 L190 1739 1740 

Jty 1J05 1,153 U58 1,159 1.193 1,195 

Sk 1.105 LM0 1,140 1.141 1,173 1.174 


T.175 L126 1.132 UN 1.149 1.171 

1.145 1.150 1.123 1.133 L140 1.145 


PEARSALL PETROLEUM N.V. 


Notice is hereby given to the shareholders of Pearsall Petroleum N.V. 
f 'The Company") that an annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the company will be held at the offices of the company, John B. 
Gorsiraweg 6, on April 13, 1982 at 10.30 a-m. 

The agenda of the meeting, containing i.a. proposal to amend the 
articles of incorporation of the company, a available for inspection by 
the shareholders at the offices of the company and at the offices of 
Banque Gene rale du Luxembourg SA 

Shareholder shall be entitled to vote at the meeting in person or by 
proxy. 

CARIBBEAN MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Mataging Director 


Mar N.T. N.T. LT12 1.125 LVt5 1,148 

5803 tots Df 5 tons. 

GASOIL 

MOT 27150 27680 26980 Z7680 27580 27980 

Apr 26250 23850 26050 26073 24X00 26350 

MOT 24680 24050 24480 24475 24780 34775 

Jun 24273 2378D 24175 24175 24480 24450 

Jly 24180 23575 24180 24175 24275 24380 

AUO 24580 23880 24480 24450 24480 24650 

SOP 34980 ZJ98Q 24*80 24880 24980 25050 

Oct 24758 26750 26780 23ZJS 23280 23680 

NOV N.T. N.T. 34980 35600 25580 26180 


2893 lata of IDO tans. 


Paris Commodities 


( Fteurra In French (rones par metric ton) 
March S6.1902 

hm Law Class Ou 

(aw- Asked) 

SUGAR 

Mov 1815 1895 U05 18017 Uncti. 

Jly ALT. N.T. 1,909 1.904 — I 

Aua 1.M5 1.943 1.955 1.957 Urtdl. 

Od 1840 1,920 1.925 1.935 — 5 

Nov N.T. N.T. 1.925 1835 - J 

DK 1,965 1825 1833 l,m — 5 

MOT 2840 2810 2828 2840 — 1 

MOV 2870 2870 2865 2815 — 5 

TOO tots of 50 tans. Open Intern) : 10717 
COCOA 

AAOT 1,150 1,120 1,130 1,150 — 20 

AAOV 1,175 1,146 1,149 1.153 — 26 

Jly N.T. N.T. — IJOO - 5 

Sep 1765 1760 — 1725 — 36 

DK 1790 1770 — 1779 — 30 

Mot N.T, N.T, — 1J25 — 25 

MOV N.T. N.T. — 1735 — 20 


FRAB - BANK INTERNATIONAL 

U.S. $25,000,000 
Floating rate notes 1978-1985 


According to the terms and conditions of the above tDeutioQed notes 
the interest rate applicable for the interest period of six months begin- 
ning March 23, 1982. and ending September 22, 1982, has been fixed 
at 15V5% per annum. 


BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG 
Sociele Anoayme 
Trustee 


110 lots of ID tans. Open Interest; 721 


Op,. Utah Law settto cho. 
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39100 39880 39100 39786 
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Cash Prices 

March 24,1982 
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Commodity Indexes 
March 24, 1982 
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Frendbt Utility Sets 
7-Year Eurobond 
For $100 Million 


10-year bonds, bearing a coupon 
of 9% percent and priced at 99n to 
yield 9J3 percent. 

The $Su-milIioiL eight-year Eu- 
robond for Gulf States Utilities 
was priced, as indicated, at a dis- 
count of 9916 bearing a coupon of 
16 percent, lead manager Credit 
Suisse First Boston said. 

In Amsterdam, Algemene Rank 
Nederland reported that the 
coupon on the 100- million guilder, 
10-year bond issue for Sweden has 
been cut to 1034 percent from the 
indicated 11 percent and the issue 
price set at par. 


of 916 percent and priced . 
yield 9 J3 percent. 


COMPANY 

REPORTS 


Revenue. 

Profits ........ 

1800. 

3M 

1,360. 

43J 

Per Shore.... 

(L252 

0231 


Vickers 


Year 

1981 

IMS 


6038 

4312 

Profits 

112 

MU 

Per Share.,.. 

0777 

0248 

Canada 



Dome Petroleum 


Year 

1f8l 

1980 

Profits 

178J 

287 2 

Per Share... 


120 

Quarterly dividend lowered to 215 from 4 

cents a share, payable Mar 31, 

record 

April 26. 



Sweden 




Electrolux 


Year 

im 

1980 

Revenue 


ITTwil 


■ nit' 1 " 
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Acorn 

LONDON — Hectridte de 
France is raising $100 million with 
a seven-year Eurobond bearing 
warrants enabling investors to buy 
a grail wr bond within a year, co- 
lead manager Merrill Lynch Inter- 
national said Wednesday:' 

The bond carries a coupon of 
14% p er c en t and is being offered at 
a discount of 9916 to yield 14.48 
percent, it added. The warrant en- 
ables investors to purchase another 
bond at par, rather than at a dis- 
count. 

Finland is borrowing 575 mil- 
lion through a five-year Eurobond, 
lead manager Deutsche Bank said. 
Bearing a coupon of 1514 percent 
and priced at 99%, the bond yields 
15 32 percent 

Osterrekhische Kontrollbank is 
raising $52.1 million through a 10- 
year Eurobond, lead manager 
Salomon Brothers International 
said. The bond carries.a coupon of 
15% percent and par pricing. 

At the same time, OKB is offer- 
ing 150 cmOion Deutsche marks of 


k 


Revenue end profits, in miKons, are in kxd 
currencies unless otherwise Indicated 


r ^ 


Weekly net asset value 


Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

on March 23, 1982: U.S. $75.43 
Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 


Information; Pierson, HeJdring A Pierson N.V, 

Herengracht 214, 1016 BS Amsterdam. 
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AMEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices March 24 

Tables include the nationwide prices np to the dosing oowall Street. 


Amsterdam 


Close Prev. 


n Monffi Stock Sts. CUmc ^PtSv 

Htwi low d»v. ki imp/E nios. ntsti low own. ao» 


Wfe 4% AAV 

» 7%ABA 

33 BtoAZL 

It 5 AZL pi M 

» ISftAemeU <30 
J» 2% AeMcn 

314k 7 Actons 00b 

3%Aetn wt 

M 2% Admits 

» 174* AdRual .14 
45% 14V* Adobe JO 

»k 2 AeebCp 

59* 32% AOfOPl J5 
29* noAertbc s 

TO TOAmnca 

’2? 7ftAJrE*s job 

8% 4ft AtekAIr 04t 
8ft 3% AlbaW 4)S0 

,2J? 5% AlimrSt JOt 
]»* 5% AlohflA 
39ft 18ft Alafiai 
1ft ft ABOC 

Oft 4* Altec 
2ft lftAltax 

ft ft AHx 
32ft 25 Alcoa j*L75 

*6 llftAmAI M 

lift 10ft Anted n .12 

12ft 4ft Am B Of JB 

3ft TOAmQe 

12ft SPA A Bxp wt 

f !2ft 5ft Alorot n 
B AMzsA JO 

HAMM S2 

3% AMdBld 

21ft » AMoUn 03 

03ft 41 Amffttt US 

5 9U APtan 

17 BftAPrecs J2 
3ft IftAiwec n 
18ft SftASdE JSf 
17 IBftAmSM AO 

2Mk nk AndJco un 

14ft 7 Andrea AO 
15ft nkAIMOE 27 
25 12 AOIDto 

IB OftnrvoPt 

5ft 2ft Armtm 

Bft 5ft ArmwA 30 
Bft 5ft Arundl 

10ft 7ft Axamr a AO 

IB* W* Arirex 
8ft Sft A»trt>r n 
4ft lft AttsCM Me 
20ft lift AHaSV 5 3D 
9ft 3% AucUafr .18 
38ft WkAuMe .*» 
lift BfeAVEMC J4 
28ft 15k. Avanco 1.20b 

.■ft 6 BAT AM 
Mft 15ft BOM it .17 
2ft 1ft BUT 

10ft 4ft BTK 40t 
lift Oft Endow 40 
7ft 5ft Baker .18 
7ft 5ft BaMwS J2a 
28ft 21ft BonPd 470* 
10ft 3ft Borah- b 
lift fftBkBW nT.ll 

3ft 2ft Barca .» 

9 2% BrartEn 

10 ft SftBarvKO 

19ft Mb Barocn 43t 
15ft 6ft Beara it JS 
9ft OftBeiih n 
4 lft Brifnm .10 
Battm wt 

24ft 14 BnfStA *00 
24 14* BntSIB 5 00 

Mi KUftEll 

22ft 15ft BroBr % 

8ft 4H Berrv 

9 4ft BettiCa Ml 
27ft 14ft Beverly 40 
19ft 7ft BicPwt 40 
2ft lft Btcfctrd 

24ft 15 BhIkMI 120 
21ft 7ft BloR B 

22 Bft BIoRA 
lift 6ftBieang 48 
27ft 6 BkKkE 

21ft lift Blount . 

24ft Bft Baltfi s 08 
21ft B BaWVOl .15 
TO 29bBowmr 

30% lift Barone ■ 30 
15ft 5ft BrodNt 
3ft ft Branch 
3ft ft Brant wt 
3B 15 Breicn Dl40a 

21ft 13ft Breeze jut 
7ft 4ft BrnDrf jg 
35 25ft BfltFA *78 
34ft 20 BrnFB *J8 

7 TftBaeUi n 
7ft 3ft Bvckh pi 

&1 SSET 40 

9ft 4ft COI 

7ft 4ft CHS 

22ft 5 CM) Co D5m 
2 4ft 13ft CRSs 04 
Bft JftCaefU 

4ft 2*Caghri. 

20ft 15ft Cat PC 8 1 

10ft 7ft Col RE M 
rna 10 Cornea s 30 

Bft ZftCanqeil 
17ft 5 CmpR 

32ft iBftCdMar 
78ft f CdnOc 

5ft 3ftCanfli 

8ft TftCaresa me 
28ft 15% Careen 1.44 
23ft nftCastAM lb 
25 20ft Cos Ed 1.920 
7ft OUCMuCIt 
fft ftCWrtwtf 
4 IftCentl pf 
20ft 211k CwtU p05D 
9ft 7 Cants* 55* 

Bft SftCMoc .10 
11% 9 ChoOMl JO 
3ft lft CtenpH 

22ft 11 ChmpP 31 

23ft 15ft OtrM4 A 25 

30% 15MChr1M 
Oft 5 

22ft 1 
25 ' 

17ft 8 
31% 19ft 
18ft 12% 

22 I7%aannt UBe 
18 IlftClonnt 
14% IB Clausna JM 

10ft 0 CtaPay ,W. 

10% 4 Cabo .18 * 

80ft 30 Combi 0328 
15ft 12ft CocnAI 1 AO 
11% 9ftcamA pfi42 
| S 12ftContlM 044 
S 2%ComdrC 
Mb 20 

tMO MCtnwo 

»ft lSVkCiTTBCn n 
13ft aftConthm 

4ft 2ft 

30% 10ft Condtc SB 
21ft IllAConrH 
0% SftCatqri 

12ft 6ft Conroy 

19% 7ftCdH*OG 
2ft MSConOG *1 
15ft 0 CMMH 

9% 7ftCooklnf 1» 

32% 12 CoreL a .1* 
Wfe 3WC7WM n 
22% IT Croms* mb 

50 29 Cross 2 

14ft £%Crov*tM J0 

23% 11% CwnCP JOB 
20% TftCwCPB J0O 

7ft 4% Crown! 28b 
30ft »% Crate* 

38ft Memo -- 
31ft TOftQMc ■ .40 
Zt% 19ft Curtice 120 
17ft TftCustEn 
% 7-UCvnrvs 
13ft II Cw oMJB ^ 

4% 2ft DWG 
14V1» mOotoE nOBe 
17ft 5% Damson 24t 

^ lft Dams wt 
lft DataAc .150 
44% M%~ ' 


M 4 5 Bft Bft IW+ ft 

11 9 lift lift lift 

. » n »% low 10 % -t- ft 

7J 12 0% 6% 0% 

Ull 0 15ft 15% 15ft+ % 

1 2% 2H SH+ ft 

2710 94 7% 7ft 7% — ft 

i 2% 2% 2% 

82 5U| 4% 4%— % 

410 M 21% ZHk 2140— ft 

1211 219 18ft 14ft 18ft— ft 


1211 219 - 18ft 18ft 
0 193 2% 2ft 
22 5 0 34ft 33% 

10 H 10% 9% 

17 M 2ft 

24 ■ a 5ft a 

42 5 90 5ft 4% 
U 9 3 3% 3% 

2524? 3 7ft 7ft 

US S I 5% 
418 12 3ft 22% 

2 11-18 11-18 

_ T 5ft lft 


2ft 

34ft+l 
9%— ft 
2%+ ft 
8ft + ft 
4Tb— ft 
3%+ ft 
7ft 

5%— ft 
3 + ft 
11-18 
5% 


31 *9 2 1% 1%— ft 

3 ft ft ft 1.14 

13. zUD 30 30 37! * 

21 151171 20% 1B% 19 —1% 
It 9 12ft 13 13144- ft 

45 0 *» 7ft 7ft 7V.+ ft 
B 10 1ft 1% lft 
25»uU% 1214 13144- % 
1 ■ 0% 0 0—14 

zi s a e a 

1 J 9 9W 17% 1W 1714+lft 

4 “ *2% ^2 *$%+ ft 
U S 2 B% 8% 8% 

. _ 84 2% 2 Z%+ % 

7427 X 4% 4ft 4844- ft 

22 4 2 Uft 13ft 12ft 

9-530 82 lift lift 11%+ ft 
U 10 18 12 11% 12 — ft 


20 3 

12B 




10 

28 

m* 

18ft 




Mb 

7% 



n 


4ft 

4ft— ft 



Mb 





5*0 5* 




Ik 

Bft 

8ft— % 



U 








20220 U0 

2% 

2 

0U+ % 




Uft 


3011 

27 

4ft 

-*% 




79* 

TOft 

29ft 



lift 


11* 

7.1 M 

31 

17 

n 

17 —ft 


A3 2 716 7ft 

1211 5 18% 1Mb 

ID TM 1% 
IB. 5 5 5% 5% 

*5 ■ « 0% 8% 

2310 2 7 7 

£4 12 5% 5% 

22. 15 71% 3714 

2 5% 5% 


11. 6 

5 

TO* 

IB* 

IB* 

4014 

2 

lft 

» 

2ft 


ID 

3* 

1 

3 

12 

81 

4* 

Sft 

3ft—* 

51 7 

3 

BM 

■ft 

Bft— * 

10 9 

X 

7 

41b 

tf*— 1b 

6 

69 

7* 

7% 

7ft+ * 

40 

45 

2% 

2* 

2% 


1 

% 

% 

ft 

10 7 

9 

21ft 

21 

71% 

10 7 

5 

21* 

21 

21 —ft 


10 S 4 4 4 

T2 40 W »% »%+ ft 

5 16 5% 5% 5ft 4- ft 

15 5 3 5% 5% 5ft+ ft 

20 13 223 20% 20ft 20ft— % 
02 7 » 8% Bft RVi 

1 1% 1% 1% 

77 7 15 18 15% 15ft+ ft 

14 2 9% 9% 9% 4- ft 

14 4 9% 9% 9S0— ft 

8.1 4 a .11 10% ia%— ft 

? 105 6% OH 0%— ft 

22 • 19 12ft 12ft 12ft 4- ft 

1220 57 lift 15% 15%+ ft 
1J 151 lift lift lift— ft 
X 18 3ft 3ft 3ft— ft 

U 7 WB Uft 13ft 13%+ ft 
13 99 1% 7ft 7%— ft 

4 Tft 1ft )ft+ ft 

9 111 

a 17ft Uft 16H— % 
52 0 ■ 18% 18% 18%+ ft 

89 4 1 5% 5ft 5% 

24 9 2 31ft 31 XIV4+ ft 

2410 37 31% Aft 31%+ ft 
3 13 3ft 3ft 3ft 

2 4% 4ft 4%+ ft 

103 4ft 4 414+ ft 

2 J» a 20 ft a a 


2% 1 Deconrt 
22% U Del Lob 40 
U 11% Del Iwd 720 
8% 3 DenenJ J8t 
21ft 12%DevtCp 

mb 14% Devon 

35% MftDMcon 
2S% Mft Dillard -40 
2% 1% Diodes 
4ft 2% DbdcO 
21ft OftDomoP 8 
31ft 15 Domtr a 2 
28% 12ft DorGam 
ia% m Dahty sab 
339k 8 Draco 

Sft 9% Driller n 
lift 7% DrtvMr 
27% 18ft DuCOm IC704 
28% 13% Doan 
1 13-10 1 Dunlop 

18 11% Quote 
15% V% DurTit AOa 
lift 59b Dyntctn 20e 
19ft lift Dvner ■ JV 

8% 4WEAC JJ 

19 5% EECO 3M 
20% 10% EDO MO 

5% IftElAudO 
45ft lift ElcAm L40 
B 2% ClecSd 
Uft Oft iMnpr 
U% Oft EnMot n 
lift 2%EnuMn Jn 
19% 7ft Enay Rs -24 

4% 2% Era I™ 
n% 12ft Esoev JO 

X.YVBSS, ss 

15% W EvanAT 460 
13% 8ft EwrJ B .» 
13% Bft EwrJ A JO 
35ft 7% ExbtrO JO 

9 2% ExpSv nJ2t 

Oft 3 FCI m 

20% 11% PatrtdC J8 
■ 9% Oft FoyDro M 
21% 17% FMRI 2 
5% % FMRei 

57ft 11% r el m nt .» 
33% 20%HnGen 40 

fS’a?!® is 

*5% 

)B% Vft FUcftP 771 
21ft 17ft FltcGE 100 

10 10ft Flood 
5ft 3ftPtanBi 
8 5ft Floaip 

18 10% Fla Re* JO 
19% IWiFtewer — 
33U ISftFMiBJ — 
10% 6% FooteM JBo 
27ft 13ft FarstUi 

27 7ft Prone B 

73 11% Franks 45 

20ft 18% Front! 

54 JJftFrqEl - 
Tft OftFrtane? 

9% 0 Prbchs Jg 
28% 17(4 Front A JOB 
19% 9ft FrtA Wt J7T 

9% 4%GNC It 
5% 3»GIE*Bt 
7% 4 CRI 
5% SHOT I .l» 
12% SHOaionr 
Mft 4»CalyO n 
Uft 12% Goran 
Z7% !4%GMUt * JO 

X* HbGMmS M 

U fc lSkGDfni nJB 

8 OMGftEflW AOO 
10% 0 GnHauo .12 
» Bft Ctethc s 
7% 4%GtntwDr JTO 
22 lOftCkantF 1J0 
19% 5%GntYI 

19 UftCtearek .U 
SAW 24 Ototflir 140 
27% IJHCMmr » 

«% ouGkner m 
13% 5%B«mw a 48 
2ft % GldFW 
20% 15ft Gte-RP *1-04 
17ft Uft GteiUT 140 
171k 10VS GrndAu -SO 
18ft iWGmten J5 
31 19ft QranpA , 

13% OftGrmt nJSt 

- 3 IftOram 


4 3 

1JJ 4 3 

1JI 8 820 
US u 
7 IS 

5 

02 7 3 

12. 9 9 

12 5 43 
2 
15 
91 

6 

0 1 
9 0 35 
5410 19 
89 7 1 

15 Z30 

a. 

“Jai 
W d 

12 a 

u a 

n. 7 i 
90 

U i 1» 
ASM 3 
74 0 a 
42 7 

M 30 
55 I 5 
15 5 1 

34 7 7 

4 

24 0 2 

15 5 

34 5 H 

34 

34 5 22 

4 5 
18 79 

11 

271 

19 8 7 

W 137 
U 

7 31 

1130 2 

5 1 

55 57 

3212 13 
55 4 3 

6J3B a 
7933 3 
52U 1 

22 7 99 
22219 318 
2511 » 

50 8 B 
9 73 

n 

15 11 

— O — O — 

'iJ’S 

51 10 75 

U 20 

3J 8 9 

42 4 2 

"S ^ 

4zaao 

8 75 

14 5 2 

1 

4 

911 275 
85 7 J 
4 12« 
* 00 
3 

US I 

u n 

52 3 

50 S 5 

4J 9 1 

24 5 72 
52 0 J 

SIS » 
4414 18 

£ 

05 8 7 

IB 8 

9 IBB 

■ a 

20.23 W, 

25 W 39 
4 11 

10 3 

1411 9 

35 4 1 

19 2 41 
U 7 5 

1.7 7* 2 

2218 U 
1.115 10 

to a a 

"l83 3 

It 5 3 

495 .8 
n.19 ii 
43 

2 9 389 
1212 2 

15 _ 4 

U. 5 ] 

21 
4 n 
7923 W 
14. 5 0 

17 18 
15 
3 11 
21 4 II 

51 I I 

55 U 14 
49 0 2 

" ’« 
U I 3 
44 H 5 

a ias 

19 

34 4 a 
9 A 703 
29 a 


Bft Bft 
4% 4% 

5% 5 

15ft 14% 
5% 5ft 
2% 2% 
MM Uft 
7%d 7% 

T ’i* 

5% 5% 

25% 25ft 
SMr 8 
4ft 4U 
8ft 7% 
20 % 10 % 
74ft 14ft 

a 22 % 

Aft 0% 

I u-u 

1% 1% 

a 22 % 

4* 2 

1 ’f* 

g% Uft 

a 


i a 2 k 
if* 

as ^ 

0ft tft 

4% 4% 

39% 39 
15% 15% 
71 U% 

15 ^ 

5% 5% 

6 5% 

20% Wft 
Bft Bft 
4% 4ft 
14% 13% 
12% 12ft 

18 ft ino 

10ft 10 

* 1. 
7% 7% 

7% 7% 

14% 13% 
3% 3% 

72ft 11 

% 3 % 

12% 72% 
71% 11% 
4Ud 4ft 
10 % 10 % 
13% 12% 

20% a% 

24 23ft 
9% 9ft 
ft 7-1* 
Uft Uft 


■ft 

4%+ ft 
5ft+ ft 
15ft+ % 
5ft+ ft 
2% 

Mft— ft 
7%+ ft 
11U— ft 
3 + ft 
5tt+ ft 
25ft — % 
■ —ft 
Oft— ft 
Bft+ ft 
2C%+ ft 
Mft- ft 
22%— H 
0%— ft 
15-14 
1ft— ft 

a + ft 

7ft— « 

u + ft 


n; 

23% 

13ft— ft 
19 +ft 
U%+ % 
12ft 
Oft 

4%+ ft 
» —ft 
ink— ft 
ii 

«ft+ ft 
3%+ Ml 
5%+ ft 
4 

Mft+1 

Bft 

4%+ ft 
14ft+ % 
72%+ ft 
5ft 

10ft+ ft 
10 -% 
ft— wo 
Tft— ft 
7ft 

Mft— % 

3ft 

12%+ ft 
54% 

7%+ ft 
12% 

1715- ft 
4ft- ft 

My - * - S 

T3ft+ % 
20%+ ft 
34 + ft 
9%+ % 
7-M 

72%+ ft 


2% 2ft 2ft 

Bft •% 8% 

Oft 0% 0% 

m i% i%— ft 
3ft 2ft 2ft— ft 
20ft a 20ft— ft 

3 1 3 + ft 

lft 1ft 1M+ ft 

1010 M M + % 
15ft 15ft 15%+ ft 
Mb 4M 410— ft 
14% 13% MBk+1 
15% 15ft 15%+ % 
a T9ft T9ft— ft 
25ft 25ft 25ft— % 
Ft* Hfc 7% 

4 3% 3%— ft 

7% 7ft 7% — ft 

15% 15% 15%+ lk 
17% lift 143k — ft 

7% 7% 7% — % 

Aft d 5% 5%— ft 

12% 11 12ft+l% 

9% 9ft 9VS+ ft 
20ft 20% 20ft— % 
18% IMA M%+ ft 
1% 15-10 1518-3+0 
13% 10ft ISM 
9% 9% 9%— ft 

■ft lft Bft 

Uft Uft Uft 

0% Oft Oft- ft 
0% 0 Sft+ ft 

17% aw mo— ft 

2ft 2% 2%+ ft 
20% 20% 20%+ ft 
2% 2% 2% 

Oft 0% Bk+ ft 
7ft 5ft Oft— ft 
3% 3%. 3ft— ft 

Mi Mb M8+ ft 

* #%— }* 
3% 3% 3%+ ft 

44ft 42ft 421b— 1% 
33 33 33 —ft 

* 7% 7% 

a a a — ft 
a% ■% s%+ ft 
9 9 9 

Bft 8% 8%+ ft 

3ft 3 3ft+ ft 

3% 3ft 3ft 
13M T3H 13W+ ft 
7% 7ft Tft . 

20 % a a — % 
i% no no 

14 Uft U%+ % 
33% 33% 33% „ 

22ft 2Zft 22%— ft 
7% 7% 79k- ft 

10% 1Mb 18% 

3% 3ft 3ft 

10ft Uft TOft — ft 

im w% Wft-% 

'f T *5 tJS 

7ft Mb 7ft+ ft 
10% 10% 10% 

15% 75% 15%+ ft 
lift 15ft 15%+ ft 
7ft 7 7ft + ft 
24ft »k 23%+lft 

73% Uft Uft . 
18 17% 18 + ft 

29% 28ft 38ft — ft 
0% 0% Ut+ ft 
S% Bft 8% 
zift 20 ft am+ % 
12% 72% 12%+1 




3ft 

3* 

Bft- ft 



3* 

3* 

3*+ * 


UK 


7* 

Tft- * 


J4 

Sft 

Sft 

Sft- % 



Sft 

Bft 

Sft 

147 


4% 

Sft 

Sft— ft 


IN 

U* 

13 

13 — « 



17% 

17 

1714+ ft 

3 

TO 

7% 

3ft 

2ft . 


* a 2 % 2 % s«-ft 

il 9 21 13% 13ft Uft- ft 

50* Mi 4% 5 

15 5 25 lft BVt Bft 

U 43 109* 10ft WH+ ft 

34 8 5 0ft *ft *K 

39 6 M lift 20ft 2Dft 
IB 7ft 7 7 

613 35 17% 17ft 17ft 

6.1 7 'H 20% » 2AM— % 

S7IU1 17ft 17% 17ft— % 
70 8 a 0% Aft Aft+ ft 

7004 12 0% 0% «Sr- ft 

S3 ft 1M* ft* W8 
57 I 1 18% 18ft 1Bft+ ft 
ML 11 3 12% 13% 13*+ ft 

34 * 14 144* T4ft M«+ ft 

UIJ 10 7% 7% Jft+ ft 

U SI 2W* 20% 2Mb— % 

II. « 18 0% «k «*- ft 

B 1% lft lft- » 


ait* 

T2AAmmt stock _ Su. ^ . cnee Praw 

Hleh Law DM. in 1TH.P/C 102% HMi Lew QuaLCtee 


18ft lift GtAml 
Uft 2%GtBctn 790c 
38ft 27ft(SIUtat S3 
Bft 5 arenm 
Oft SftGrubE n 

15ft Bft SuitniC Mb 

W* IfftGuWrd 92 

25% BftGHCdD 44 

9 ID GHstr 


IZftHMG 
4% KotTIPlI 
2% Harm 
9ft Kostin* 
SftHawalA 

7lk HlttlOl 

7ftHCHtlM 

3M HstnWr 
5ft H el nick 

Tvsmmxr 
4 Heldr 
2 HhnR 
4% HeRdiO 
4* HkClnc 
5% HitrAv 
4% Hlndrl 
9ft Htetrn 
lftHehnan 
4% HollyCp 
14UHarmt 

B HarnHr 

22*Hotellii 
10 KouOTr 
ITOi HubelA 
17ft HlMffi 
S%HUbM 
WftHuniM 
OftHuntH 
4ft Husky 

6% ICH 
19 I CM 
UftIMC 

3ft 1PM 

UftlRTPr 
ftITI 
*ft ImoCn 
lft irnptnd 
14ft imnOII 
3% inflsM 
14ft iralron 
1% IratSv 
2ft iraSv i 
MtnfEnr 
5* littChr 
4% IrrtrcM 
Aftlntrmk 

1% intaEn 
2% IntBbnt 
Uft intern 
* IrtTPwr 
4ft intPrat 
4%infSeaw 
imintDta 
12% Ionic* 

5ft Iraq Brd 


*% 4ft Jadvn A0b 

25% 10% Jacobs SJ0 
Bft 5 Jensen 
12ft oftJetara J0e 

3* 1* Jetran 
5ft 2 John Pd 
17% 5% JonJpP 


3 2 

'90c 0 57 

93 1913 92 

5 1 

n 3 39 

JCb 56 8 6 

92 U 4 1 

M 7 


12% 12% 12%+ ft 
3 2% 1 

31% 30ft 31%+ ft 
5ft 5ft 5ft- ft 
5* 5% 5* 

70% 10% H#*+ ft 
16% 10% 1S%+ ft 
10ft 9% Tft— % 
Wft 10* 10%+ ft 


<510 2 12ft Uft 

11. 4 5 «% Oft 

54 944 5*4 

35 5 30 11 11 

2 7 5 5 



22 

72 

f% 

9 

04 

55 5 

70 

a 

7ft 



2 

3ft 

Sft 

.10 

10 8 

TO 

Sft 

8% 



40 

ft 

ft 

n 


303 

7ft d 7% 

n 

4 

3 

4ft 

4% 

n 

11 

17 

2% 

2* 


19 

28 

5ft 

Sft 


10 

13 

5* 

5* 


19 

2 

7ft 

7kb 

n 

7 

19 

5* 

5* 

8 .H 

014 

17 

tm 

IB* 


20 

11 

2 

lft 


5 a *u «% 

5J 5 17 18ft IBM 
ML 13 38512% Uft 
12. B A 23 35 

22. USOUft Uft 

U 7 * IW 14% 
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AVIATION 

AIRCRAFT 

FOR 

SALE 

boKubve Boeing 707-1238 
Two HS-12S700* 

Principal* only 

Contact! Dr. AbA* RtfMb Hoar 

Mr. HmeefaT Eaofaty. 

Talmc0O1482 AVCO SJL 
Saadi Arabia. 

Tri: 6692638. 


NEW BELL 222 1WM Exxcubve hefr- 
copter and now 1961 Cana 206 Tur- 
bo pianos avaHablo for ta le/koip. 
Scanc o pter A/S. Tab Odo 372350.: 
Triex19112 SCACO. 


LEGAL SERVICES 

US TAX, VISA A immgbahonI 

tpedoEds. Ten rotairm pnipored. 
Carauikxes USA 91 Fbg SL Hanaro, 
ftxi 8a. T*t 2669075. Tha 642066 F. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

( Continued from Back Page) 

LEGAL SERVICES j LOW COST FLIGHTS I HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Ahnuiua 

Bh Leu 

Br Bwirl 

Buvhrle 

CUxiGetpv 

CrSwiwe 

Eiekirawati 

F IMier 

Holt-RocneB 
imarfpad 
Jrima.-i 
Landis Gyr 
Nestle 

fKHKm- 

SBS 

sound ter 
Sutter 

iwtnolr 

UttS 

Whuerinur 
Zurich in*. 1 
SBC index :28M1 
Pro* Mu* J 21X30 


EDUCATION 

SFEAK RENCH M 6 WHS » 
part teachers. 2 rtorane tei 
Spnng & Surnmer. *-ipifp- 

F.LD . 106. BW Scsnr-oemicT 
dtKTal -32S6A50 


NO MORE VISA, fib worldwide travel I , — , *■*. 

document, write tec No Mora VaaJ FIT TO J«W YORK by 747VS2fl5 
5® Via Vaneto, Borne. Italy. I return. Tel lerfer, Antwerp 339800 

: ' TO USA or WORLDWIDE contact 

SERVICES your US bovd agent: Pori* 225 12 39. 


«/ MIKHEIBt 5 TOURISM 8UDE. 
Extefani flr o m n taion, Erufah/Frcnch. 

Paris 562 OS SmT 

LONDON Arl DETTCTIVE . & New 
Scotland Yard 24 hrs. Overseas expe- 
rience. 01-266901+ 

PARK - YOUNG LADY PJL Enrtbnf 
appeeme. AAAfnmxd S3 62 62. 

YOUNG WOMAN ft accompany bud 
ness executives in Pans. 5+1 17 4Q. 

BUNGUAL BUSMBK & trcMOng a+ 
satant. Paris 500 58 17. 

PR YOUNG LADY, tribnual. evcalerrl 
appoaronce. Pam 527 01 93. 

BUSINESS MraneiB Old Karan 
flude. Paris 774 75 65. 


HOTELS 

restaurants 

NIGHTCLUBS 


TUDOR HOIK, 304 East 42nd St, New 
York Cdy. In feahtoreiite. Era* Side 
Manhattan, W block from UN. Sin^e 
frem 548i doubles from 560. Tolem 
422951. Trk 8005227556 

HOUDAVS & TRAVEL" 

HELLAS YACHTING. Yachr charter*. 
Acodemio* 29, Alhara 134, Gtokb. 


CHARTS A VALW YACHT hi Greece 
dad from owner of kagea fieri ei 
FurppaL American rawBBMd. Excel- 
lent crews, icrvice, immlnunx, govt 
banded Vakrf Yachts IM, Mr- Nwm- 
aiokleaui 22C. Piraeus, Crence. TeL 
4529571, 4529486. Triaxi 21-2000. 

cold? come to the sun, &»•* 

Laremna Elat braiL Peal, beach, 
{ports, en te r l evn iiei it . Cat your agenf 
STbrael Tot 59741 II, Tx 7710 


EDUCATION 

Study Spanish - Madrid 

Executrvn and cultaindfy oriented 
courses for businessmen and woman. 
High intansiiy programs. Mao. Ororoa 
37. MadndMTrii 9I056&79. 


J for 

SHOPPCV l i bl ‘ :s 
— — cd in 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS St GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES 
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• CONTACTA MIHBMAJfONAL • 
Escort Service in Europe: 

GERMANY: 06103-86122 

Frankfurt -YKeeboden- Main - 

Cohu p ie - Bonn - Du ewri dkx f - 
Emn -Bull -Ha m b u rg 


16 TO I Oft 10% 
19 1 18 IB 

■811 2D 12% 12ft 
TO 7ft 7% 
80 2 46* 45 

25 173 15ft 13ft 
10 B 298 lift lift 
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J%+ ft 

1% 

«ft+ ft 
6%+ ft 
lift— ft 
4ft- 
2ft 

I0%— ft 

IB 

12%+% 
7%— ft 
45 

15ft+1ft 
11ft+ ft 
6% — % 


ISO 7 
28 1 
40 6 4 

16 421 
23 M 
IS 6 1 

u 9 a 

ZL 3 1 

10 ■ 77 
40 4 16 

4 6 

II U 

7 4 

7014 1 

20 4 IB 
5091 5 


4ft 4ft 

im ioft 

14% 14% 
20% 19% 
lft 1% 
12 % 12 % 
10ft 10ft 
6 6 
10 ft me 

Sftd 2% 
4 4 

10% » 
2ft 2ft 
7ft 7ft 
7* 7* 

9ft 9ft 


17 4ft 4* 
14 0 4 4 


SWITZERLAND: 004HX41 OX-361 23? 
Zbridi - Basel - Lucerne - Berne - 


ITALY: 0049-6103-86122 

Rama-Mllan 

BBGink ■ 0049-6103-86122 
Bn — h + rosier <Mpb. 

HOLLAND: 020-436956 

A mituk eii Ik up n B ii tta i lnm . 

ENGLAND; 01-6207969 

LONDON. 

OIHB BBC CAPITALS 

TefcOerraorir 0^103-06122 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SBiVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

N.Y.-U5A 
Travel anywhere wrih 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 CMptm Street 
London W1 

IB: 406 3724 or 4061150 


LONDON 


BH.GRAVIA 

Escort SrivkeM.- 736 5877. 

LONDON OXFORD ST 

ESCORT SBtVKE 

Tel: 01 582 2408 

WEST Mil HEATHROW 


ZURICH 


GENEVA VJJ>. Service. 
Naan to midnight. Tab 41 2036. 


LONDON ZARA ESCORT Agency. 
London, H eathro w & Gatwick areas. 
TeL 01 5700038. 

AMSTERDAM APOUO Escort Satvfoa. 
76 Apalokni, Aimteukan U 20- 
766176 

ROMS EUROPE dub Escort 0 Guide 
Service. TeL 06/589 2604 ■ 589 1146 
{10am.~10pmj 

I VBMA - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tat 477461. 

VENNA: MICHELLE Escort Service. 
Tcb Vienna 52 51 2fL- 
TANIA - FRANKFURT Escort Service. 
TeL 061 1-624795 

BRUSSELS LORE E5CORT SBtVICE 
flna Phan* 02/267 45 29. 

VOMA EIOOE BCORT Seroiea. TeL 
26 51 97 or 56 70 55 
VKMNA - VXP"* HOS1ESSE5 Escort 
Agency. TeL 022/96-35-82. 

VIENNA, lit ESCORT SBMCE TaL 
73044C4 or 9360093. 

MADRBi L1A ESCORT SBLVICE Tab 
Madrid 4586002. Accept crritt cards 


ENJBSBDORF/ COLOGNE. Datrira 
Engkdi Escort Agency . 0211/383141. 
DUSSEU30RF ESCORT 93WKX TaL 
0211-492605 

RtAMCfURT . WIB8ADEN - MAINZ 

SHBtLEY Escort Service 0611/282728. 
FRANKFURT ESCORT 5EKVKZ, nerr 
Frmkfun Aeport. TeL 06171-73908. 
FRANKFURT . KAREN Escort Service. 
TeL 0611681662. 

FRANKFURT BABELL Escort Service 
Teli 0611-422784 

DIANA Escort Service. Froridiirt-Wies. | 
bodanAtoan + mo. 06190/4488 
ZURICH. V*» ESCORT SBMCE; TeL 1 
0S7/5 1876; llJOtpn . 1pm 0 ri 6pm 
GENEVA. CHARLBC GUZX Service. 
TaL 2039 35. ] 

ZURICH SOME ESCORT SBMCE | 
TeL 01/2026893. 

LONDON JAOUEUNE Escort Service 
TaL 0 1 4027949 

EXECUTIVE PASS OF London Escort I 
Sannoe-TeL 2623108. 

BLACK PEARL Ewort Service. TeL Lon- I 
don 634 6104. 

IEAMOW VIP Escort Agerey Teh 
0452 23146 , 

TOPAZ MIBMATKMAL ESCORT I 
Service. TeL London 732 2894. 
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Series flguraa aro unofficial 

d— Hew yearly low, u Ne w Yearly nlgn. 

Unless otherwise naiad rates of dividends In the foregoing 
Mb* ore annual dtawraamants Ba s e d on the lari quarterly or 
rorrri-anrwri dedaratian. Spadol or extra dividends or 
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Unscramble these tour Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 
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NO, HE WAS NOT 
AFTER THE 
FAMILY PET. 


Now arrange the ctrded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the abows cartoon, 


km. the 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: REBEL GAVEL STUDIO RABBIT 
Answer: What they said the dynamiters’ annual 
shindig was— A REAL BLAST 
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N OT a biography, no, “a . 

ically niummated study of 
HD's poetry: a long book spun from 
the poems plus a few facts. The non- 
literary facts, with one exception, are 
we0 known. The exception is star- 
tling. Here's the plot: 

1. In a Philadelphia suburb, Hilda 
Doolittle, 19, of academic and Mora- 
vian family, finds herself engaged to 
Ezra Pound, 20. 

2. The off-and-On engagement 
draws her (1911, age 25) to London, 
where Pound launches her as the lm- 
agist poet “Hi).” but then turns 
round a nd marries Dorothy Shake- 
spear. H.D. (27) marries Richard Ald- 
ington (21), an Englishman with liter- 
ary talents more striking then than 
now. 

3. Her marriage founders; yet in 
March, 1919, 11 months after the war 
had shipped Aldington to France, she 
bears a daughter. Her husband 
threatens big blue policemen if the 
child is registered as nis, so vague sto- 
ries are cobbled up. But . . . 

4. Are you ready for this? Enter, a 
little previously, D JL Lawrence. And, 
quite literally. H.D. was Lady 
Oiatterley, Richard Aldington the 
gutless Sir Clifford, D.H. of course 
the potent gamekeeper. 

5. Exit Lawrence; exit just about 
everybody. And as once before when 
menfolk failed her, HD. takes up 
with a woman: the heiress Winifred 
me rman, known as “Bryher,” whose 
wish was to have been a man. Togeth- 
er they bring up Perdita, while rLD. 
writes and rewrites novehzations of 
tbe^past. The relationship lasts till 

6. In 1933 HJD. commences analy- 
sis with Freud himself. (“Bisexual," is 
his diagnosis.) She finds peace, enjoys 
in the MOs a second poetic flowering, 
and dies in 1961, age 75. 

Item 4 is the stunner. The rest has 
long been common knowledge, thanks 
not only to biographers’ diligence but 
to HJX’s habit of telHng and retelling 
her story with the names (hanged. 
Thus 1-2, the Pound Story, was the 
substance of “End to Torment" (pub- 
lished 1979) and of “HER/orione" 
(published 1981). 

Again and again, too, she told her 
Lawrence story: in her novel “Bid Me 
to Live" and in much unpublished fic- 
tion; obliquely in her major poem 
“Helen in Egypt.” Lawrence also told 
it several times (three versions of 
“Lady Chatterley”; “The Man Who 
Died"; more). But until Janice Robin- 
son rame along no one has read any 
of this rorrectly. Why? Because mis- 
directing readers and biographers was 
for decades the obsessive enterprise of 
Richard Aldington. For who would 
want to be fingered as Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Loser? 

Aldington’s strategy was to take 
firm charge of how we should see 
D3L Lawrence. This entailed writing 
four book-length essays; also discreet- 
ly tampering with all the Lawrence 
poems, essays, letters, novels — 18 
volumes — that were published under 
his supervision (“Most of the volumes 
of Lawrence’s work now in print have 
been altered by Aldington”). He was 
also of eager “service” to biographers, 
notable Harry T. Moore, and wrote a 
Lawrence bk^raphy of his own (“Por- 
trait of a Genius, But He 

spread the word that D JLL. was im- 
potent; he suggested misl e ad i ng origi- 
nals for the Chatterieys; as far as he 
could he expunged his ex-wife from 
the Lawrence Story completely. 

H_D. for her part never divulged 
Perditas paternity, even to Perdita, 
one reason Robinson’s book is so 
long. Whole chapters sift and resift 
circumstantial evidence; much of it 
embedded in works of hnagmarion- 
Let’s instead assume, as she 
couldn't, that the facts are establish- 
ed. What have we? We have an in- 
tense highly origh^l but limited 
poet, whose chief work is the pseudo- 
Greek “Tm agism” of the tone of 


Sofotioe to Previous Purde 
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disentanglement from Pound '(I9I3- 
18) ana the “Helen in Egypt” 
sequence (1951-54* published • 1961) 
winch by Robinson’s reading is the 
c o nj p |wimarp retelling and distancing 
of her sole theme, thostory of her lifu 
If she is Helen. Pound is Menelaus; 
Aldington is Paris who snatched Hel- 
en away; the Fall of Troy is the fate of 
that marriage; Lawrence is Achilles. 
Thus her tryst with Lawrence had 
been in Cornwall beside the sea, and 1 

But what could Paris know of the sea, 
ia beat and long reverberation, 
its booming and delicate echo. 

its ripple that spells a charm 
on the sand, the rtxkSchen, 
the sea-mats, the sand . . .■ T 

. . . only AchiUescouldbreak.hu heart 

and the world for a token, 
a memory forgotten. 

V behind such lines we glimpse Ald- 
ington’s bank-clerkly demeanor and 
Lawrence's satyr-like intensity, - no 
harm. But Atom end to end of her 
book Robinson encourages us to look 
upon any book we come on as a chal- 
lenge to decode . “Each poem," she 
says, “is a prolonged metaphor, in 
which actions on the part of deities, 
nymphs, heroes, or Nature herself are 
symbolic of the actions and events 
taking place in the life of HD.'s ciide 
of poets. Through myth or allegory, 
HJj. tells the story of her own lift” 
And not only RD. Pound, Alding- 
ton and HJD, were once in Venice? 
Then a Venioe-passagp in an early 
Pound Canto most be “written of 
H.D.,” its “had my rolls for break- 
fast” a bawdy pun. Nonsense; the 
lines address Robert Browning’s 
shade. Their girl (“young, too young*) 
alludes to an event in '^SordcUo” mid 
is anyone but H.D. (less than a year 
Pound’s junior), And their rolls are 
edible rous. 

“Sometimes,” Pound would say, 
“frawgs is frawgs.” And (one after- 
noon m Washington, to a Hindu visi- 
tor who had requested a “meaning"): 
“That goddamn squired over there is 
that goddamn squirrel over there; it 
does NOT rep-re-sent anything 
ELSE." 

If, as Janice Robinson complains, 
HID. has not been overwhelmingly 
present in other accounts of the peri- 
od, that is in pan because of her limi- 
tations. Having acknowledged the 
stark originality of her 1913 
one gets put off by a certain difficulty 
in remembering one poem from an- 
other. What we've needed, it now ap- 
pears, is better knowledge of the un- 
derlying events; then wed know that 
the hard sand of “Hermes” is a setting 
for her relation to the tricksy Pound, 
while other sands pertain to the Corn- 
ish coast she shared with Lawrence. 

Grant that, chougfa; and if you've 
granted Robinson a tool she needs for 
reconstructing the life, you've also 
surrendered much of the poetic status 
she’d like you ta grant HJX, since 
you've agreed that to read the poems 
you need to know what they’ll say be- 
fore you start. Unless you are cheer- 
fully complacent about poems as en- 
coded autobiography, that is damag- 
ing. 

There’s no doubt that HJD.’s novels, 
published and unpublished, are that; 
obsessive high-keyed retellings, names 
permuted. Judging from quoted sam- 
ples, I'm content to see the rest left 
unpublished. The poems though: it 
cheapens “Sea Iris" to be fold that 
“she speaks directly about how it feels 
to be characterized by her fellow po- 
ets as ‘on the prowl' (in a characteris- 
tic Imagist wordplay, the ‘prow 1 is 
contextually related to the “prowl.’ ” 
“On the prow" is not HD.’s phrase 
but her exegete’s. HD. said to Sea 
Iris: 

You are painted blue, 
painted like a fresh prow ... 

And “wordplay” was not a charac- 
teristic of Imagism. No, better trust 
her straight talk at its best: 

. . . so you may say, . 

“Greek flower, Greek ecstasy 
reclaims forever 

one who died 
following 

intricate song’s lost measure. ” 


Hugh Kenner Is the author of “ The 
Pound Era " and many other studies of 
20th-century English and American lit- 
erature. He wrote this review far The 
Washington Post's Book World. 


3y Alan Truscott 


O N the diagramed deal. South had 
fo bide his time when East 
opened with one club, but came to life 
with a jump to three no-trump when 
his partner reopened with a. double. 

The 1 partnership bad missed the 5-3 
spade fit in which game would have 
been relatively easy, with the cards ly- 
ing favorably. South had a condider- 
able problem when a heart was led. 
He held up the heart ace until the 
third round, and then faced the prob- 
lem of developing spades. 

If West was able fo gam the lead to 
cash his remaining heart, the contract 
would fail, for the defenders were sure 
to take two spade tricks. South felt 
sure from the bidding that the spade 
ace was on his right and it was very 
likely that the queen was with the ace. 
If West held the jack, it could be neu- 
tralized. 

At the fourth trick. South led the 
spade ten from the dummy. If East 
had played low, be would have played 
foe iking and continued the suit, hop- 
ing for the best As it was, East tried 
to confuse die issue by playing the 
queen, but South was ready for that 
play and followed low. 

It did not matter what East re- 
turned. He shifted to a diamond and 
South won in dummy and played an- 
other spade. East put up the ace and 


played another diamond, which South 
won in his hand. Then he could cash 
foe spade king, reach dummy in dia- 
monds and claim foe contract with 
foe help of foe established spades. 

The secret of success for South was 
to make sure that bis spade king cap- 
tured East’s seven whenever that card 
was played. 

NORTH (D) 

6109432 

9A953 

OEJ6 

*Q 


WEST 
4J8 
VQJ107 
0 10832 
+865 


EAST 
+AQ7 
t?K52 
0 97 

+K10943 


SOUTH 

+K65 

086 

OAQ54 

+AJ72 


North and South 
The bidding; ■ 

were vulnerable. 

North 

East 

South 

West 

Pass 14 

Pass 

Pass 

DfaL 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

3N.T, 

Pass 


West led the heart queen. 
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Phil Mahre, With 3d-Place Finish, 
Ices World Cup Giant Slalom Title 


Fnm Agentv Dispatches 

SAN SICARJO. Italy — Phil 
Mahre of the Untied States 
Wednesday added the World Cup 
giant slalom ski title to the overall 
cup honors he had already secured, 
and denied Ingeraar Stenmark of 
Sweden a fifth successive giant sla- 
lom title. 

Mahre- placed third in the final 
giant slalom of the 1981-1982 sea- 
son to finish the winter with 105 
points in the discipline. 

Stezunaric fifth 

Stenmark. finished fifth in 
Wednesday's race, won by Pirrain 
Zurbriggen of Switzerland, and 
wound up with 101 giant slalom 
points. 

Mahre, 24. had never won a 
World Cup title iu an individual 
discipline before.- although he has 
won the overall men's tide for the 
past two seasons. 

This year, be also leads in the 
slalom standings with one event to 
R°- 

Last year Mahre was the overall 


MEN’S GIANT SLALOM 

1. P Inn In ZuiUrtown, Swritaanond, 2 mtnutm 
I2J7 seconds. 

2. Marc GlranMiL LuxamMurs £Olll 

3. Ptrtl Mahre. U-SA.2M3.1S. 

«. Hans EruvAinhia. 1:44.15. 

£ Inaemar Stenmark. Sweden. 2:44.14. 

4. Joel Gamez, Switzerland. 2:4423. 
r. Hubert ShvU.AuHrta.2MX. 

>. Jocnues Luartiv, Switzerland. 2 :4L«6. 

9. Andreas WenzeL Liechtenstein, 2: 44J?. 

10. Stowe Mohrs, United States. 2:44JL 

PhUd (Want Slalom Standings 
L Phil Mahre. 105 paints. 

2 Stmunark. Ml. 

XOIranMII. 77 . 

4EM.U 

5. Gasxs.70. 

L Zurfertaaen, 47. 

7. Steve Mohre, M. 

8. Bo lan KrtxaL YuBOSlervia.43. 

(.Hubert strols, Austria 44 

18. Jean-Lue Fournier. Switzer larak 43 


cup winner and placed third in the 
giant slalom ratings. But with two 
titles already under his belt this 
season, he is' wen set to take home 
three World Cups. 

Wednesday's race took place in 
perfect conditions, with sunshine 
and blue sky. but the 1.260-meter 
(about 4.150 feel) track was icy 
and fast. 

Zurbriggpn. leader after the first 
leg. held on to win his first cop 
race ever in a total time of 2:4237, 
ahead of Marc Giradeili of Luxem- 
bourg. who docked 2:43.05. 

“The course turned a lot in the 
first heal and was pretty icy 
around the bottom gates."' said 
Zurbriggen. 19. 

“The second run was much 
siraighter and quicker, but I was 
really relaxed and didn't make a 
angle mistake." 

Mahre skied cautiously to finish 
third in 2:43.15. Hans Enn of 'Aus- 
tria took fourth place in 2:44.15, 
one one-hundredth oT a second 
faster than Stenmark. who put in 
the fastest second run after a dis- 
appointing first leg. 

To have defeated Mahre, the 
Swede — who had won the giant 
slalom title six times in the previ- 
ous seven seasons — needed to fin- 
ish in the top three in Wednesday’s 
finale. 

Mahre was not satisfied with 
having finished third in the final 
pant slalom of the cup season. 


Ovaroii world CwStoadUHK 

1. Phil Mahre, jw Paint. 
T_SUnmark.m. 

XStcvoMahra.183. 

4. Pater Muller, Switzerland. 132. 

5. Glrardeln. 121. 

4. Wenzel. 12a 

7. Slow* PoanertU. Canada m. 
LGawalM. 

9. KrtzaUlU. 

18. Hartt WMraftier, Austria 97. 


“I always want to win." he said, 
“but I did not ski well on the bot- 
tom part of the track in the first 
run." 

His twin brother, Steve, finished 
10th in 2:44.68. 

The Mahre brothers came here 
with an impressive record. They 
' had won every race except one 
since World Cup competition re- 
turned to Europe earlier * this 

month. 

The only other winner was Bo- 
jan Krizaj of Yugoslavia — who 
finished i 7th Wednesday. 

Mahre said he was not worried 
going into the race. 

“He has no chance in the giant 
slalom." be said of Stenmark, “be- 
cause he is not skiing well in that 
race." 

Afterward, he said he noticed 
Stenmark's disbelief after the first 
run — in which the Swede was 
only 11th. 

“He could not believe that the 
skiers ahead of bnn bad been «hai 
fast. He did not think that was 
possible." 

But Mahre conceded that Sten- 
mark skies a better slalom. The 
World Cup slalom trophy will be 
decided Friday in the final slalom 
race of the season at Montgcnevre 
in France. 

Close Race 

Phil Mahre has an unbeatable 
304 points in the overall men's cup 
standings and also heads the sla- 
lom standings with 115 points. 
Stenmark. second in the overall 
standings with 21 1, is close behind 
in the slalom at 110 — and could 
make a last ditch effort. 

But Stenmark appeared discour- 
aged and gloomy after losing the 
giant slalom crown Wednesday 
and may not recapture the concen- 
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Pros of the Women’s Tennis Tour 
Aching for Start of Finale in N.Y. 



PM Mahre 


7\«> down, one to go. 


(ration needed to win on Friday. 

Mahre said he would “take it 
easy" this summer. 

“171 stop skiing as soon as the 
finals are over. At least until No- 
vember, when the house Fm budd- 


ing this summer in White Pass, 
wash^ will be finished.” 

The final World Cup races of 
the season continue Thursday with 
the women’s giant slalom in San 
Sicario. 


College Basketball Shot Clock May Be Just a Matter of Time 


By Mai Florence 

boa Angela Tbna Sertice 
LOS ANGELES — The control 
game has taken control of college 
basketball this season. Although 
scores are lower, fan enthusiam is 
stDl high. But for how long? 

Coache s , adminis trators and 
those dose to the sport are con- 
cerned that the game’s popularity 
may wane unless rules are 
changed. They differ, however, on 
what should be done. 

What has happened is that 
spread-court offenses — bolding 
the ball and waiting for the good 
percentage shot, or just holding it 
— have taken some of the action 
out of college basketball and have 
frustrated defenses. 

The subject is timely, since more 
than one of the remaining teams in 
the NCAA tournament emphasize 
ball control 

Some coaches say- it's lime for 
the colleges to have a shot dock — 
not necessarily the National Bas- 
ketball Assodation’s 24-second 
dock, but something. The idea 
isn't new. They’ve been talking 
about a shot dock for 30 years or 
longer, but the majority of coaches 
have rejected it. 

Others say a shot dock would 
hurt college basketball, restructur- 
ing it as a secondary game to the 
pros and inhibiting strategy and 
tactics. They want to experiment 
with other measures. But the pro- 
and anti-dock: people all agree that 
something should be done. 

John Wooden, the retired 
UCLA coach, favors a 30-second 
dock that wouldn't be started until 
a team crosses the cotter line. 

Jerry Pimm, Utah’s coach and a 


member of the rules committee, 
has proposed that courts be rede- 
signed with an arc that would com- 
press the playing area and help de- 
fenses combat spread-court of- 
fense. 

Pete Newell, a former California 
coach. Los Angeles Laker general 
manager and an adviser to college 
coaches, doesn't believe the shot 
dock is the answer. 

Gene Barlow, a former UCLA 
coach whose Alabama-Bimring- 
ham team made it to the NCAA 
Mideast final, says some type of 
shot clock is essential if the game 
is to retain its popularity. 

Wooden doesn't believe teams 
with deliberate offenses would be 
at a disadvantage with a 30-second 
clock activated after the ball 
crosses the center line. 

“1 was on the rules committee in 
the middle '60s,” Wooden said. 
“We checked Hank Iba’s- teams at- 
OkJaboma Sutc. They always shot 
under 30 seconds and they didn’t 
start their offense until they were 
over the center line. Iba, as you 
know, was the foremost exponent 
of the ball-control style of play. 
That study convinced me that a 
shot dock of some sort would be 
real good if it didn't bother Iba's 
style. 

“I don’t think you can legislat e 
against a style of play. For exam- 
ple, I 'don't believe in outlawing 
zone defenses, although I didn’t 
coach the zone." 

Pimm, like Wooden, believes in 
fast-break basketball, but he op- 
poses the clock. 

■The spread offenses make it re- 
ally difficult to defense the 47-by- 
5 (Moot [half] court." he said. “The 



SEE HERE — Los Angeles center Kareem AbduJ-Jabbar 
regularly wears protective goggles, but their eftjcaty was 
never so transparently dear as Tuesday night in this home- 
court encounter with Dallas center Kurt Nimpbius. Ahdrn- 
Jabbar sewed a game-high 32 points, but rookie Mark 
Aguirre hit a 24-foot three-pointer from cotoct wrth 
seven seconds left U> give the Mavericks a 1 M-U 16 victwy, 
their first in the franchise's 10 meetings with the Lakers. 


NBA Standings 
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Ion 53 15 Tft 
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vJCTKy 34 3i JD0 

rfibioton H 34 -492 

i Vo l* 39 39 -435 

CefltnU MvUiOR 

wul.ee 47 71 m 

(IN 33 34 -493 

-oil 33 34 -471 

HIM 31 37 MS* 

OOQ 78 tO MT7 

eto«« 15 52 -224 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
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shot clock, is one way of speeding 
up the game. But here are the pit- 
falls: If you gp to a shot dock you 
must eliminate the zone. You’d 
have to accept responsibility as a 
coach and a member of the rules 
committee (hat you're creating a 
ganw TTnirh ifln» the professional 
game. 

“But let’s face iL The college 
athletes aren’t as drilled as the 
pros. So we become a secondary 
game to the NBA In towns like 
Salt Lake, Los Angeles and Phoe- 
nix, where there are college and 
pro teams, the fans will see the 
pros play with great players and 
the colleges with lesser players. 

“If you want to see a nm-and- 
shoot game, the NBA is the place 
to see it. But if you boy a ticket to 
a college game, you may see man- 
to-man and zone defenses, spread- 
court and fast-break offenses, full- 
. court presses,,. a stall and small 
team against big teams. There are 
many variables in a college game, 
and that’s what makes it exciting." 

Bui Pimm is aware that many 
coaches are now emulating, to 
some degree, North Carolina's 
Dean Smith and his four-corner 
delay. “Success breeds success." he 
said. “Smith’s affect on the game 
has been the same as [Michigan 
State Coach] Jud Healhcote’s with 
his 2-3 match-up zone defense." 

The Arc 

P imm 's alternative to the shot 
dock is a rear-boundary arc ex- 
tending 36 feet from the basket 
and covering both sidelines. 

“Once a team has penetrated the 
arc, it can’t go bade out of it or it 
would be out of bounds — a turn- 
over." he said. “What we're doing 
is squashing the court down ana 
efanmaiing the comers and a little 
bit of the midcourt area. The de- 
fense doesn't have to spread out as 
far and won’t get burned as much 
on backdoor lay-ups- Y on 
wouldn’t have stalling tactics be- 
cause you've got 10 people in the 

NE0L Standings 

WALES CONFERENCE 


same area. It gives defenses a bet- 
ter chance to defend against the 
spread-court game." 

Pimm said his arc concept win 
be submitted to the rules commit- 
tee when it meets in New Orleans 
at the end of the month . 

“I think the dock is the last re- 
sort,” Newdl said. “We’ve solved 
our other problems with a time de- 
ment The 10-second line was es- 
tablished in the '30s [teams must 
cross the center line within 10 sec- 
onds]. Then . . . wben big men 
came into the game and camped 
under the basket the three-second 
rule came into effect And the foul 
lane has been widened over the 
years. 

“The distance of the arc is the 
important thing, and Fd like to see 
some experimentations before I'd 
say it should be 26 feet or 36 feet" 

NBA ‘Scared to Death' 

Newell believes a shot clock 
would deprive college coaches with 
only average personnel a chance 
for an upset with strategy and tac- 
tics. 

“However, you don’t change the 
entire game to take care of an in- 
stance or two," he said. “If 5 like 
cutting off your arm because you 
have a hangnafl." 

Newdl says ifs incongruous 
that some coaches want a shot 
dock but don’t want to outlaw 
zone defenses. “The NBA is scared, 
to death of the zone. They won’t 
even consider putting it in," he 
said. 

“They say they can’t get a shot 
off in 24 seconds. Now if they fed 
that strongly that the zone is such 
a deterrent against the dock, how 
can the college coaches say the 
dock is the answer when they’re 
probably not going to outlaw the 
zone?” 

Bartow says his conference, the 

Transactions 

BASEBAUL 
Am if! c a n un m 

BOSTON— Asslonad D*nrt» Bortt Jerry Kmo 
and MDw SmUhaan. nltaber*. and John Uckart 
catcher, to Pawtucket ol Bn International 
League; ana Jock Gufarrwt. s h octatato wid 
More SvOTvaa catcher, to Bristol of IMLEariern 


»NY Wanders 
NY Rowers 
PtiltodetpMa 
Ptttsburvh 
Washington 

x-Hentml 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Quebec 
Hartford 


w k T OF MPA 
a 15 9 399 229 109 

34 34 U 285 27B K 

36 29 9 302 294 81 

28 35 II 281 311 0 

23 40 11 2n 314 » 

VMm 

43 14 17 389 305 NO 

40 34 18 291 255 90 

34 23 15 377 240 87 

31 28 15 338 228 77 

21 36 16 245 317 58 


CHICAGO- 


I Stove DJI lard. InfWd or. 


toy Torres outfielder, end Lorry Edward*. Bari 
Geiger . Jim Swy and MBu> Maitland, Pit ch ers, 
Sold Dio c omma of Dave Edwards, catcher, fa 
HawaH of the Potato Coast League. 

NEW YORK Sent Dave Weftrme ls fer, 
pftcfwr. to their minor teaou coma. 

TORONTO— Acquired Dave Goteek pitcher, 
from the Chicago Cubs to complete a trade ei 
Dec. 28 that tent Paul MraheOa pitcher, to the 


Pacific DWiioc 

LasArtoetes tj 22 -Ml . — 

Seattle *4 23 45? J 

Golden Stale 27 31 J44 9V1 

Phoenix 36 31 SO 10 

Portland 35 32 JZ2 11 

5o»Pieoo >6 S3 -232 31 

TaesdoVs Resells 

New York aa Cleveland 97 1 Lucas 24. Russell 
2li Edwards 7k Reblnson 20). 

Atlanta 107. Wu st ilnatun 87 (Draw 27. E. 
Johnson 2$.- Mahern 16.F. Johnson 121. 

Son Antonio 104. San Dleao 98 Garvta 27. 
Mitchell 34: Wood 22. Chambers 181. 

Boston till CMeaoo 103 (Maxwell 29. Bird 25: 
Letter 33. Gilmore 22) . 

Houston 117. Utah 115 (Malone JL Hates 27.- 
Griftith 39. Danttov 311. 

Dallas 118. Las Anoetos 114 {Aguirre ZL 
Btockmaa to: Abdul- Jobbnr 32. Wl»et 21). 

Milwaukee 109. Port kind ioi (Moncrtef 2SL nil 
J ohnson 17; Thanmcn 37. Ronsev 171. 

Golden state Phoenix 91 {Free 31. King. 
Gale 14: Robinson IB. Keliev.DavIs I7L 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris OMilea 

Minnesota 33 21 20 318 265 84 

Winnipeg 31 29 13 218 304 75 

Sf.Lsoh 29 38 7 288 326 65 

Chicago 27 34 Tl 388 357 46 

Toronto 79 39 U 281 351 54 

Detroit 18 44 12 250 338 48 

Sanrthe Dfvhtow 

X -Ed m onton 44 17 14 389 281 102 

Catoarv 27 31 17 311 323 71 

Vancouver 25 33 M 254 272 44 

LOS Aaeoies 23 35 IS 288 327 41 

Colorado 17 44 11 220 224 45 

(x-cfinched Brot place In (Rvgiaa.) 

TstNsrhBNsI 

N.Y. Islanders L Washington l (B. Sutter an. 
Bassv 4 (62). Bourne 2 (25). Mystrom (19); 
Vetteft (9)1. 

L&flear Oat Until Playoffe 

The Asxnaazed Press. 
MONTREAL — Right wing 
Guy Lafleur has been fitted with a 
partial cast for his left foot and 
win be unavailable to the Montreal 
Can adieus until the playoffs begin, 

a spokesman for the National 
Hockey League dub has an- 
nounced. Lafleur has missed five 
games with the injury, suffered 
when be was struck by a slap shot 
by teammate Gaston Gingras in a 
game March 11. Scans nave re- 
vealed no broken bones. 

Exhibition Baseball • 

Tocsdpy*x Rnulto 
Ottawa (AL1 1 Now York (MU 0 
SL Louis t, Kansas Chy 3 
Toronto 9, Plttsbwvlt 2 

Atlanta 7. Turn 4 

Minnesota 4 . Belton! 

Mentroal 12, ILaf Miami 4 
Chicago INL1 4,«taa*wl 
Oakland (SSI 7. San D toga 4 
Ctovatand I. San Fronctoca4 
Scattto (5S) 8. Oakland ISS: 2 
CalHornta 7. Statu* (SSj t 
Mfiwwfcxa II. JWtzana State 18 
Now Mark (ALI A fNHMl I 
Houtton 8. Botnmara 8 
Cincinnati 4, Detroit 2 


Dong Won Ctn). PtKhwr. an (ho rcstrlctad I M. 
Jtaftapal Lapowr 

ATLANTA— TrodPd Ed Millar, ouMaWar. to 
ttaa Detroit Tloorator Rooar Waavar.Plienar. 

ST. LOUIS— Sant John Futohom and John 
SUN. ollchcn. MJk» cube, fir* baseman, and 
Rntaal Santana Mtotaar, to thnlr minor tooauo 


Santana wlU play ter LeutovOla of tna American 
natorluffan and FuMiam wflf pIUi tor 
SUtatenburp at the Florida Stole Leaoua 
Rotomtd Al Olmsted, pi letter, to LMfsvilto. 

SAN DIEGO— Sort Stove Ftreovtd, Tim 
Hamm, Mark Thurmond and Dave Dnovaekv. 
el tdiera and Alan Wtaefaia. eulftotoar. to Hawaii 
of the PodHe Coast Loan* Assigned wtt 
Armstrong, pbener. Rick LoncettoHI and Tony 
Gwynn, outftaiden. end Frank Cortra catcher, 
to tbelr ndnor toesue comp. 


SEATTLE— waived John Johnson, forward. 
Acttvatad WtoJjy walker, forward. 

FOOTBALL 


N.Y. JETS— Signed Paul Columbia Phil 
Kdm and Dove Graonholon. twit ends. Kotos 
enoo and Ton Mc Co on Buphoy , wide rece i vers. 
Joe Bock, center, Jett Bratkhran. punter, and 
Derrick Goddam, defensive back. 

ST. LOUIS — Signed Kirby Criswea. d o h mcl vo 
gna taasertes of one-yedr eentratfs. 

COLLEGE 

ARIZONA ST.— Named Bab Padilla on 
amtotaBi football coach. 

NORTHEASTERN— Signed Jim Cathoun. 
head bakettod coach, toe (ona-torm contract. 

va. TEC H — Ham ad Betty Stovans on 
ma wom bmkgteoll coodh. 

Cooney-Holirtes Confirmed 

The Associated Pro* 

NEW YORK — Gory Cooney 
will fight Lany Holmes, the World 
Boxing Council heavyweight 
champion, in Las Vegas June 1 1, it 
was confirmed Tuesday. An injury 
to Cooney’s left shoulder, sustain* 
ing in training camp, had forced 
the postponement from March IS 
of what coaid be the biggest 
moneymaking fight in history. 
Soon thereafter, the June 1 1 date 
was announced. Cooney said Tues- 
day he would resume sparring ear- 
ly next month. 


Son Belt, has used a 45-second 
dock for three yean and the 
coaches generally uke iL 

“My thinking is as much as an 
athletic director as a coach. 1 think 
a 60-second dock might be the an- 
swer. It would allow you to be de- 
liberate without holding the baD 
for six or eight minutest 

It has been said that slowdown 
or stall tactics give an inferior 
team a better chance of beating a 
talented team Wooden disagrees. 

“A survey was made one season 
in games in which one team was a 
prohibitive favorite," he said. 
“They discovered that there were 
more upsets when the underdog 
ream played its normal style than 
there were when the underdog 
used exaggerated baB-coutroI tac- 
tics. 

“The big favorites usually win. 
The slowdown teams just cut down 
their margin of defeat." - 


Xof* Times Servier 

NEW YORK — Some players 
say the synthetic carpet is too hard 
and the balls are too soft. 

Others cite cold arenas and the 
continuous 12-week grind and re- 
sulting mental stress as reasons for 
the record number of injuries that 
have dogged the women's profes- 
sional tennis tour this season. 

“We’re going to hare to change 
the winter tour." Jerry Diamond, 
the executive director of the Wom- 
en's Tennis Association, said earli- 
er this week as the eight top finish- 
ers on the circuit gathered for the 
draw for the S 300,000 champion- 
ships at Madison Square Garden. 

“Wc need to move to some out- 
door tournaments in the winter 
and maybe have a rest week or 
two. 

“When a player plays on a car- 
pet laid over a hard surface, the 
muscle gets two hi is for every stop. 
That’s OK for three to four weeks, 
but over the long haul it has to 
take its toll." 

Three of the sport's top four 
players — Chris Even Lloyd, Tra- 
cy Austin and Andrea Jaeger — 

Borg, in Return, 
Loses Exhibition 
Against Gendaids 

The Associated Press 

COPENHAGEN — Bjorn Borg, 
returning to tennis after a five- 
month layoff, dropped a 6-2, 6-7, 
6-2 exhibition match to Vitas 
Gerul aitis of the United States 
here Tuesday nigbL 

The Swedish star lacked most of 
the speed and solid ground play 
that once made him the world's 
top-ranked player. He also bad 
problems with his serve, double- 
. faulting 1 1 times during the two- 
hour match, which was pan of his 
training for a grand pnx tourna- 
ment next month in Monte Carlo. 

Geralaitis slackened the pace in 
the second set in which Borg sur- 
vived seven match points, the last 
thanks to a Gerulaitis double-fault 
at 6-6 in the tie-breaker. 

Borg admitted afterward that he 
was far from tournament Form but 
said, “My game proved to be not 
much worse than it was at the 
same time last year." He added he 
was surprised the match had not 
tired him — “that was what I had 
feared most." 

Borg remained noncommittal 
about entering the French Open or 
Wimbledon, for which he would 
have to qualify. He has said he 
would wait until the last moment, 
hemeful of a move by Wimbledon 
officials to get him an exemption 
into the tournament. Unhappy at 
having to qualify because of his 
limited schedule, Borg declared, 
“It’s a matter of principle.” 


were sidelined at different limes 
during the winter with lower-body 
injuries. 

Jaeger's stress fracture of the left 
pelvic bone forced her to withdraw 
from the championships, which' 
were to begin Wednesday with 
four first-round singles matches. 


surface, even though Tm plavmg 
well on it," she said. 

“It slides, there’s no give. If you 
go (he wrong way, it pulls on you.” 

Lee Jackson, 'the lour referee, 
also believes that the surface has 
been a factor in the increased inju- 
ries. “Some weeks it’s boards over 

I t L„ >«." she said, referring to the base 

Lindsay Beaven. the tour three- , UIM j CT ^ carpel. 

vor ^dthaiasmany as 13 payers -pi ayin& hT those cold arenas, 
had been forced out of action at ^ thumping is unbelievable. For 
some point on the winter circuit. ^ » j 

They included Sylvia Hanika of 

West Germany and Mima Jauso- sti]1 growing, ^ ^ ^ 

yec of Yugoslavia, who will meet petrified that she’s going to hare a 
in one of the opening matches of Permanent injury " 
the double-elimination touraa- Accord mg Diamond, the 

WTA prefers Sporteze to Supreme 
Court, the rubberized synthetic 
. used primarily on the men's tour, 

Hanika pulled a groin muscle- because it is faster, 
practicing in a “cold indoor hall" “The court the men use is too 
in Los Angeles. slow." he said. “We've tried it, and 

1 made a wrong step," she said. - it’s had its share of problems, too.” 

Beaven, a former player, attrib- 
utes some problems to stress. “I 


mem. 


Wrong Step 


step, 

Jausovec. who finished third be- 
hind Martina Navratilova and 
Jaeger in tour points, said the pres- 
sure of nine tingles matches in two 
weeks on the Sporteze synthetic 
carpet had caused her groin strain. 

“I wish they would change the 



Andrea Jaeger 

. . . Withdrawn. 


think these injuries are purely 
mental/’ she said. 

“I don’t think it's the boards or 
balls. 

“It’s very depressing to play 12 
weeks, and the pressures are so' dif- 
ferent. The players go on the court 
900 percent tighter. They play at 9 
in the morning, 12 at night, on one 
court, with no sunshine. 

“As soon as you get them into 
sunshine, they dtange into differ- 
ent creatures. Inside, they get in- 
troverted, and it’s a very stressful 
situation. 

“Wben you're happy, you don’t 
get hurt.” 

‘More Money’ 

Anne Smith t who qualified for 
the event in singles and doubles 
(with Kathy Jordan), played in 
eight of the 1 1 winter tournaments: 
She escaped serious problems but 
acknowledged that many players 
had pushed themselves because 

S ou can make more money in 
ese three months than you can in 
nine months cm the outdoor tour.” 
She has earned $70,375 so far this 
year. 

Navratilova, unbeaten in 24 sin- 
gles matches this season, said that 
for playing indoors she wore 
sneakers with soles smoother than 
the traditional ribbed soles used 
for clay or grass courts. 

“What hurts you more than any- 
thing is not having any weeks off ," 
said the defending champion, who 
has earned $173,700 this year and 
drew Bettina Bunge in her opening 
match. ' 

“Players don’t' want to miss any- 
thing, so they play every week 
when they really need to rest.” • -»■• 
Lloyd, a four-time winter cham- 
pion, played only one circuit event 
this season. She lost the Oakland, 
Calif., final to Jaeger, and then 
had to withdraw from last week’s 
Boston stop with a leg injury and 
influenza. - . 
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36.00 
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69.00 
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Art Buchwald 


Our Town 


W ASHINGTON — News Item 
— The town of Kennesaw, 


W — The town of Kennesaw, 
Ga~. ’has just passed an ord in a n ce 
requiring the head of every house- 
hold to own a gun and ammuni- 
tion. ’Hie law was prompted by a 
recent ordinance passed m Morton 
Grove. QL, banning the possession 


of handguns by 
cent police off 


residents, ex- 


cept police offi- 
cers and military 

personnel 

Stage Mana- 
ger: “The name 
of the town is 
Kennesaw. 

Georgia. It's a 
nice town, 

/know what I ™ ^ 
mean? Nobody „ . , . 

remarkable ever BuchwaW 

came out of it 
s’far as we know. We’re just plain 
simple folk here, we can’t claim to 
be nothing more than Just another 
town along Route 41. 


ago Hodding Ketterman shot his 
son. Junior, who was trying to 
sneak in die window at three 
o’clock in the morning and Hodd- 
Lng thought he was a thief. The 
town feds terrible about it, but ev- 
eryone says Junior should have 
known better. 

‘There’s one of oar leading citi- 
zens, Jeffrey Bean, on his way 
down to the Sears Roebuck park- 
ing lot to have a shootout with 
Abel Grimstead. It seems Jeffrey’s 
dog knocked over all of Abel’s gar- 
bage, and this made Abd real mad 
and he took his Smith and Wesson 
and pumped the dog full of lead. 
Most folks in town think Abel 
overreacted, but Abel says that’s 
what guns are for, and there’s 
nothing on the books says you 
can’t snoot a dog on your proper- 
ty. 


Nina Morishige — Rhodes Scholar 

f Everything as Simple as Possible, But Not Simpler , 9 Said Einstein 


Pl?nPT T? Margaux and Husband 
x liUl iiEit Plan Hemingway Film 


By Ben A. Franklin 

New York Times Sark* 


B altimore — N ina Teresa 

Morishige. the Japaneso- 


“1 better show you around a bit. 
That large yeflow house with the 
funeral wreath in front of it be- 
longs to the Kettesmans. Two days 


Drug Firms Gte 
Leisure for Rash 
Of New Diseases 


United Press International 

BASEL, Switzerland — Televi- 
sion Legs” and “punk eye” are two 
of the latest diseases associated 
with leisure activities, Swiss phar- 
maceutical companies report in 
their industry newsletter. 

Television legs, or what doctors 
call television thrombosis, which 
can cause blood dots in the legs, 
mainly afflicts elderly people who 
spend a lot of time sitting and 
watching the tube, the latest issue 
of the newsletter said. 

Young people increasingly suf- 
fer various afflictions ranging from 
*yeans dermatitis” and “disco fin- 
gers” to “punk eye,” a blood hem- 
orrhage caused by violent leaps re- 
quired by some dances favored by 
punk rockers, the pharmaceutical 
newsletter asserted. 

“Disco fingers” come from 
m ap p in g one’s fingers in time to 
the beat of disco music while 
“jeans dermatitis” comprises a va- 
riety of skin diseases brought on 
by wearing tight jeans without un- 
derwear. 


“Here comes Doc Lafferty. He 
looks a little peaked. He’s been at 
the hospital all night removing a 
bullet from Hart Doubleday, who 
was practicing drawing his gun in 
front of the mirror and shot him- 
self in the leg. 

“Over there is the courthouse. 
There’s lots of excitement there be- 
cause Betty Bentley is on trial for 
emptying her .45 into Lorelei Lee, 
who she suspected was playing 
around with her husband, Chari es. 
Bctty says it was an accident, and 
the gun went off while she was 
showing Lorelei how she won a sil- 
ver cup at the Kennesaw Handgun 
church picnic last month. 

“Here comes Hiram Dollop, 
who’s become the village idiot be- 
cause he refused to have a pistol in 
his house on religions grounds. Ev- 
eryone thinks he’s crazy, but he’s 
harmless and except for the kids 
throwing mud at him because he 
doesn’t own a gun, we leave him 
alone. 

“Don’t get nervous about those 
shots you just heard. That’s 80- 
year-old Sam Francis. Every time 
the postman forgets to bring Sam 
his Social Security check, Sam 
starts shooting at the mail truck. 

* * * 


X> Morishige. the Japanese- 
American math«n?*icai genius 
who. at age 18, is the youngest 
woman to win a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, has worked her way 
through an impressive list rtf 
honors, academic and other, dar- 
ing ha- four undergraduate 
semesters here at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

A student on full scholarship, 
she deals with such esoterics as 
the Yang-Mflls field theory, the 
extraterrestrial Hft of the quark 
and particle physics, all of which 
have been focal interests dining 
her advanced work, much of it at 
the graduate leveL 

On the basis of hex record here 
and elsewhere, there seems little 
that the poised, fast-talking 
daughter of a professor of phys- 
ics and a scholar in literature 
could not accomplish if die put 
her mind to it She is to graduate 
in May with bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees — and a 4.0 grade- 
paint average, the maximum — 
in courses that range from real 
analysis (a quintessence of ad- 
vanced algebra that she calls 
“memorable”) to differential to- 
pology (a highly specialized form 
of geometry) and electromagnet- 
ic theory. 


the band, and the violin “because 

it is the most beautiful instru- 
ment.” Before riie was 16 she had 
won awards as an outs tanding 
soloist on both flnte and piano 
and was invited to give a solo pi- 
ano performance with the Okla- 
homa Symphony Orchestra. 

“Because Mom wanted me to 
quit softball” she recalled — 
there was the risk that the virtuo- 
so instrumental fingers might be 
broken — she suited playing 
golf at a course near her house. 
She won first place in the Profes- 
sional Golfers Association na- 
tional junior girls’ division dur- 
ing ha seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. 

She has accumulated other ac- 
ademic imd honors, in- 

cluding the Central State Univer- 
sity scholastic tournament in 
mathematics, physics, Latin and 
computer science. (She says that 
while computer science is “really 


boring,” she finds both “philo- 
sophical appeaT and “rigor” in 
advanced mathematics.) She 
ranks second on the junior var- 
sity women’s fencing tea m . 
Pinned to her bedroom wall be- 
side the fencing schedule is a 
quotation from Einstein: “Make 
everything as simple as possible, 
but not simpler.” 

Campus Disc Jockey 


Morishige spins records as a 
classical disc jockey on the cam- 
pus radio station. As a condition 
of ha scholarship, she is a paid 
I5-hour-a-week laboratory assist- 
ant She plays chess and — 
“When I have the money for it” 
— quarta-in-the-slot electronic 
games. With all that and her pi- 
ano kssons at the Peabody Con- 
servatory here, she earned 33 
credit-hours last semester, the 
average is 15. 

Ac Oxford University her 


Rhodes Scholarship — one of 32 
won by Americans — will pro- 
vide the equivalent of $17,000 a 
year for two years of graduate 
study in theoretical mathematics 
and physics. She hopes to find 
“welcome relief" from the “prag- 
matic atmosphere” of Johns 
Hopkins, an institution she de- 
scribes as “dominated by exceed- 
ingly competitive pre-medical 
students.” 


Margaux Hemingway, the model 
and actress, is planning to set to 
work on a documentary titled 
The Water Horse” that retraces 
the steps of ha grandfather Er- 
nest Margaux will visit Cuba, 
Spate, Venice; Austria, Kenya, 
Key West and Son Valley to raid 
the places where the wnter went 
and to talk to people he knew. So 
far, interviews with Fidel Castro 
and the Spanish bullfighter Luis 
Miguel Domingmn have been set 
up, and the search is on in Paris 
for people who remember the Ger- 


Jones,” dosed one day after it offi- 
cially opened, after a series of bad 
reviews. Osmond refused to com- 
ment, but in an interview before 
opening night he said, “No matter 
whax happens, I’ve really enjoyed 
this I fell in love with die music 
because it’s what 1 am, a true-blue 
American. So no matter what I’ll 
always ask people to give my re- 
gards to Broadway." 

* * * 


L. Bruce Laingen, who as cha 
d’affaires in Tehran was the hi, 


IQ Me a s ured at 171 


“WeU, it’s getting on to bedtime. 
The Putnams are having a party to 
celebrate the opening of a new pis- 


celebrate the opening of a new pis- 
tol range they built in their base- 
ment Outride of that most of the 
people in our town are tucked into 
bed, their guns under their pillows, 
sleeping sweet dreams after anoth- 
er eventful day. Good night alL” 

O 1982. Lot Angeles Tima Syndicate 


Morishige said that she was 
found to be a genius at age 4, 
with an IQ measured then at 171. 
At 11 riie entered the seventh 
grade in Edmond, a suburb of 
Oklahoma City, and, having 
played since age 5, won first 
place in the national piano “key- 
board achievement audition” of 
the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation. 

Tervo Morishige, Nina’s fa- 
ther. who teaches at Central 
State University in Edmond, car- 
ried home his college physics 
books and others borrowed from 
colleagues to encourage his 
daughter’s education. Today, 
says Nina, who also has two as- 
ters, both N gh achievers, she has 
“pretty much passed” her father 
in conceptual mathematics 

In junior high school she took 
up the flute so she could play in 



Morishige’ s parents. Japanese- 
born intellectuals who met in this 
country on fellowships, are per- 
manent immigrants but not citi- 
zens. Her mother, Setsuko, is an 
interior decorator in the Japa- 
nese mode and teaches flower ar- 
rangement 

Tab,’ Not Dates’ 

Nina, who is amiably on- 
domestic, has “pals” but is “too 
busy for or not interested in 
dates.” “That, after all depends 
on what your goals are,” she ex- 
plained. To be a domestic, so- 
cial person yon don’t have to 
work hard. But if you want to do 
research, as I do. you most go al- 
ways rare step beyond what 
seems possible.” That has re- 
quired an average of one night a 
week “staying up all night read- 
ing.” 

Through it all Morishige is 
cheerfully relaxed about ha 
achievement. In the essay accom- 
panying her Rhodes application, 
rite described the unavoidable in- 
trurions into her life of intellectu- 
al prowess and mathematical 
precocity. 


husband, Bernard Foochet, will di- 
rect the film. He has formed his 
own company with “Star Wars" 
producer George Lotas for the 


venture, in co-production with Ba- 
varia . Films. The 14 weeks of 


varia Films. The 1^ 
shooting start in July. 

* * * 


Nine athletes, including the son 
of British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, have filed a lawsuit 
a sports clothing mfln ufao 
turer for nonpayment of endorse- 
ment fees. The suit was filed, in 
Pennsylvania against Active 


fcdd hostage in Iran, has rejected 
pleas from a group of prominent 
Maryland Republicans to run for 
the Republican nomination for 
senator. However, be did not rule 
out a future in politics, noting that 
"as is true in the Foreign Service, 
in politics one never rates out One’s 
options.” 

* * # 


Celebrity lawyer Marvin Mitchel 
son has dmied that he is the father 
of a baby born to a woman who 


has already filed a paternity suit 
against Los Angeles Lakers baskei- 


Sportswear International makers 
of the Flayer’s Collection tennis 
clothing line, and its owners, Les 
Mersky and Lany Berman of Phil- 
adelphia. The suit alleges substan- 
tial nonpayment of fees r dating to 
clothing endorsement contracts in- 
volving tennis players Manuel 
Orantes of Spain, Americans Dick 
Stockton, Erik van Dflkn, Tom 
Gorman, Joanne Rnssefl, Peanut 
Lome and Kathy May, Sana Doss 
of South Africa and race car driver 
Marit Thatcher. The case is expect- 
ed to go to trial this summer. 


ball player Mitch 1 
Rdey, 27, a teacher, filed a paterni- 
ty suit against Kupchak last 
month, Maiming he was the father 
of ha 5-montb-oid son, Kyle Alex- 
ander. The suit was amended last 
week by ha attorney, Robert K. 
Steinberg, to include Mitchelson 
because the woman claimed she 
also had intercourse with him dur- 
ing the time in which the child was 
conceived. Mitchelson, who woo 
the country’s first “palimony” suit 
against the actor Lee Marvin, de- 
nied the charges in the amended 
paternity action. “I have always 
championed women’s rights," he 
said, “but this is a womans wrong, 
an obvious attempt to seek publici- 
ty at my expense.” 


“I aspired to be a concert pia- 
ist at one time,” she wrote, “and 


Hi NMYotTn 

Nina Morishige with flute, just one of her interests. 


nist at one time;” she wrote; and 
were it not for my intellectual de- 
velopment I would have pursued 
that career.” She hopes to contin- 
ue with the piano in London. 

Referring to ha b raininess, 
she said, “It’s like sane people 
are bom with athletic ability a 
beauty of something. It’s just a 
latent I have.” 

She views the talent fa tidy 
thought with almost lyrical affec- 
tion. Ha essay describes ha fas- 
cination with — “so 

noble and aesthetic in all its ab- 
stract purity, with none of the el- 
ements of inaccuracy inherent in 
the scientific disciplines.” 


A blade South African journalist 
banned from working by his gov- 
ernment has been awarded the 
Nieman Foundation’s Louis Ml 
Lyons award fa conscience and 
integrity in journalism. Joseph 
TfaMoe. 40, is the first foreign na- 
tional to receive the award. Thlo- 
loe has worked fa several Johan- 
nesburg newspapers, including 
The World, now banned, and The 
Pat. dosed under ducat of ban- 
ning in 1980. He was jailed by 
South African security poke twice 
in the lace 1970s fora total of more 
than two years. The South African 


government has given no reason 
for Thloloe’s banning in January, 
1981, a fa Ins previous jailing?. 


* * * 

Donny Osmond’s first crack at 
Broadway was a flop. EEs SI -2-mil- 
lion musical. “Little Johnny 


G Vernon Ayers, the mayor of 
Kingston, Ga., was so desperate to 
get a famous person to attend 
Kingston’s annual historical festi- 
val next month that he issued a 
public appeal for a celebrity. After 
hearing telephoned offers from ob- 
scure disk jockeys, struggling sing- 
ers, an unknown actress and a 
Canadian impressionist, he signed 
up WaBy Amos. Arnos is better 
known as Famous Amos, the man- 
ufacturer of chocolate-chip cook- 
ies, although not, it turns out, in 
northern Georgia. “I was not fa- 
miliar with him,” said Ayers, who 
said he accepted the word of 
Amos’ public-relations representa- 
tive that he was indeed famous. 


AMERICA CALLING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SEN505D. Tro mhn * w w m l Writ* 
Box 6262. Otyrrpa. WA 98502, USA. 


MOVING 


TICKETS FOR ALL EVENTS 
Theatre . CATS, d iporti • 
VrtMBLHTOM 
Teb SIN London 836 5682 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 


AA in fagUi db*y. Par*. Tab 325. 
7&03y55T38.90. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


INTI OFFICE 


SHIPSIDE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


THE CAREAA. MOVERS 

GERMANY* IN £$j£* 5 

Frw*ft*T, Mil-781006. Mfadh. 089- 
142344. DvaMorf, P21CQ-450ZV24. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FRENCH RIVIERA 


NEAR Ava Goorge V. Beautiful 2 
rooms, af comforts, life annuity, oast- 
pan* woman. 83. F550j000 + F6500 
/ month. F. Cruz, 8 mo La Boeb*. 
Tab 366 19 00 

ST SCVBUNi OWNER. Luxurious ptad- 


MERCURE INTI 


ROM STUDIOS TO TOWN HOUSES, 
ihort ter m adapted 
tot nXTBjhed i yVTtni ilL 


JMtJ I UR US MAN AQPNHT, 
Beautiful high dees apartment, 4 moan 
arinon-MiVl 1030. 


TAX FREE CARS 
All Makes -All Models 


■Moran TAX HIS CARS 

A] mates. Gil for b«a catalog. 
Box 12011, Rotterdam AWpmt, Hraond 
Tab 01042307. Tlx 25071 BOS NL 


o-forrg, 35 fate. artamly ranewmd. 
TM7Z71761. 


3r.Srff&*» 
du Roule, Pa-s 8 


256 3057 


AUTOMOBILES 


European end i wwhi w id i detrary 
Irourtxxo • Shipnwtt 


EMPLOYMENT 


CO AKIfP. Dc5oOKDE> SA 
rKAN '- fc : 14 r. da la W Pori* 12 
Gh*X± Mr. McBom. 

Tab 343 23 64. 


OONUNEXi TH_ »1 18 81 PARIS. 
(Nov OPERA). Air & Sea to al coun- 
tries. E cun o myrotra. Abo baggag e. 
8AOPAO K Saa/ Air Fra 
vds.TRANSCAR.Porri.fi] 


CAPIBMAT 

• -.-LI. f. -■ - - I-. - iLirt nraif 

n*Qj cuinuflca* wo, mroo owtoomt, 
vary pfoarad gerdea Avertible My to 

S * Pl ** ,lb J»^AYlO«S-A. 

1 Aram Afoart lor 
F- 06230 Sara- JmxvCopTorrot 
Tab (P3) 01 2434 


USA GENERAL 


IA JO UA,CA I~ 
roro ra fr x aW 
nffB OtEtn 
Ifljafct Ga 92038 


tt£ ST tOUIS. Studio, tw. 

Vhchenotte, both. phone. boons, hr*. 
place, qiML F2nOLTob 336 11 57. 
OOCON/UIXraOURO. Luxury ste- 


RB MUtnaXOR CATOLOO 


do, April 1st for about 6 (north. 
F 4SOO/n*nth. Tab 3S« 89 90 Port 
LARGE AMHMENT A JtwSa, short 
form left bonk. 329 01 7R 
1STH HHH CLASS. Badroom, Svfofl 
room, terrace, vtesHy.TeL 776 03 42. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


to the 

INTBINATIONAL 


HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 


Asa nowsubsaiberiofto 
International Herdd Tribute, 
you cat sow up to SO* 

of ft* newsstand price, deponing 
oo your country of residence. 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 



GENERAL POSmOMS 
WANTED 


Don't mho 
MIHMATKMAL 
SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


HHH CLASS. Bedrooov Eratg 
, lerroca, vaoHy.Tob 77603 41 


AUTO SHIPPING 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


CMNBL CAMC5. Mou^no la VRogo. 
Long term rent for ntarraBau vAc^e 


6TM, rue de Toumon. 80 sgra. ■jraty. 
Moy la -Jan ID. F400CL Tai433 04 48 


TRANSCAR: Rmpe't knW for Con, 
dro bo afflt & h o ra aboid offset* 
\xortdwxS CoTlod London W1, 
43/44 New Bond SL, Tat 491 4131. 
Genova 1219, 37/38 Ara. du Ujpon. 
Tab 96 S 11. Frankfort, kiwr 


Long term rent nor mcrvaoou vmage 
house wbhofl modem kxSsim, 4 leu- 
ah. 160 mv totrt. Antique tumbtv 
ingv F 7000/9000 morthjy. 5 bill goff 
emmet. Caibftn 3594/49 




ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 

MONTE-CAJOjO 


PALAIS ROY ALE 


Korrtvrag 16, D6092 Ko hfo r b oc K Tat 
06107 2051. The orignri & stil the 

only Traraoar Ogarazrtimv 
TRANSCAR 20 rue La Sueur, 75116 
toe. Tab 500 OS 04. Me* B3 95 331 
Antwerp 33 99 85. Goan* 39 43 44. 


Tab (98)50 64 84 
Tates 469475 MC 


Newly redone, Eving, 2 bmboaa 
bean*. F42Q0 Tot 563 681 



Far data'll 

an Mi ipadd MroduOoiy after, 
write to: 


LAKE COMO 

In a ranavtDad end period v&a on 6 m 
kAeado; 2 and 4 room op ertmon U , 
beautiful view of the Wee, private 


garden, marina avaSable. Golf, tonne 
Ibdllfot daee by. 




Cortoeh Afr, BonKgto, 

I via Qroo, 20123 fSana. 


Orphan. Fork 

M ASIA AND PAOHC 

contact our bed daMjuter ors 


18 via On 
Teb f02) 


20123 Wane 
3648 (office) 



HARRS) HOUS HUNIOS. Let m do 
your footrrtxi. CSU, Pam 57 A 23 10. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TAX FREE CARS 


REAL ESTATE 




TRANSCO 

CARS 


US PROH3SOR mb 4 beetoxn Rat 
lime 30 - July 31. tolerably 5th. 6*. 
7ft preforrad. 20532 07 Pbrk 



SYMBOL im. GROUP 


6670 Pork Lane 
London. EngWtd 
Tab 01 4918845 
Tefoe 8813663 




EMPLOYMENT 


PROCUREMENT 

MANAGER 


INTBNAUONAL SATHUTS 
TH£COMMUMCATlONS 
ORGAMZATtON 
SEBCS AN JNDMDUAL AS 


CONSTRUCTION 


KM 

td the world's largett conttnirtian 


Managar of Principal 
ProcuranMnt 
Department 

Canddrtes shaidd be fomifiar wift taAx 

atmeUed with procurement of forge 

Tfttnan, pro f errt^y of equipment and 


PKD A TOP SKREEARV, tenperwy 
or per m anent? CeA GJL mteram 


p 'i t mS^i 


with ctr required 
Pais 364 7624. 



MfvioM* adramiinulHJii of support 
Bwicas coatrocls. 

Appficonta ftodd have degree in 
todveud or burinea managenenL 
rekBodcreo and 10 ywa% experience in 
contract man a gement m aeraspaoe 

, ExaAort 8. benefits. 

If interested, send copy af resume 
indudmg ana* salary la 


StSONNEt, BOX P 

INTBSAT 


490 L-btoit Nora S.W. 

w rahfa g fow.px.aooa* 


International Business Message Center 


HOMBMBB *8. to yow house or 
flat in Amsterdam. Q ee th auei etr Jl 
1W7 HP AAtSTODAM 020/797956. 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your Business Message in the the International Herald Tribune; ova- a third of a million readers 
xoorlduidn, most of arm in business and mdustry. will madyrour message. Just telta ut Paris 623595, before l(kOO turn, ensuring that 

tee tan utex you back and your message aBl appear within 48 hour*. You will be billed at US. $8^*5 or local equivalent per Utte. You must 
include complete and verifiable billing address. 


MONACO APARTMBtfT 


fa fam a ft rad Hewrid Tribune 
1801 Tel Sana Cairanerrtrt 8y*d 
24^4 Heniraay Rood 
HONGKONG 
Teh HK 5-286726 


Located in one af the mrat modem & 
desimbla great next to the beach. 765 

tq jTu. 1 b e droom, lViba tfo, htch en. 

Suing & farg room, lyxofle 
h nmedfote ^e. Adrnia pnoi S 24OJ0O 
Teb London 499 && 96 pja. 
Teteie 791675 USA 



BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSIN ESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICE SERVICES 


1 8°/ NET Put your metney to work 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


82 rue de l*UniversRe 


In town home, wenptionri, IX fain, 
duplex, living with mezzerine, 2 bed- 
roomi, both, bixuriauc fittings paabXty 
nkm F2^0000a Visit Monday 29lh 
from 2pm - 6jwu 

Teh 261 84 S3 afRco houn 


When in Romm 

PALAZZO AL VHABRO 

Luxury apart' n ear house with Fumahed 

flah, avateW* ftr 1 week and mare 
from $50 a dey for two. 

Phone. 67W323. 6793450. 

Writes Via dal Veiobro 16, 

00186 Romm 


Per Annum 
Guaranteed 
And Indexed 
1st 12Years 


DUNN & HARGiTT 


RETAIL 

FURNITURE BUSINESS 
IN THE UNnH> STATES 

Moor American qualty funpire apero- 
timi for sale. Vo iuroe in the S 150 inJBui 

'“SmMJMALEQUUESCOB’^ 


WORLD-WIDE 


OFFICE SERVICES I OFFICE SERVICES 


Your Office fin Germany 


YOUR OFFICE BRUSSELS 


L I* k I 


wraraa-Al Year Sendee’ 

• Caaipirte office eerwera od two 




a-mUge ad riratoir 

• FtAy eqMpped office* for the ftart 
term or the tong tartn. 

■ hfarnationrtfy traine d office and 
profesnanrt riaff or you dbpasaL 

• Con be iegabv raeo as )«ur eorpo- 
rato domkSe for Geoumry/Earepm 

» Your buenea Operati u n cm Meet 
imme Jc r e fy. 


PARIS AREA PUBNISHED 


ONE Of THE 
MANY ATTRACTIVE 
INVEST MB4TFO BMUAS 
OfTBKDBY 




THE WALL SUffiTJOURNAi 
Irternalianal Pres Certra 
76 Shoe Lone 
London EXL 4. England. 


RACE FRANCOS ler. 

Old buidrig. lovely 100 «qjn. flof. 
very quiet. 

COTAG 35923 01. 


Your Stwfia or 24foom Apartment 

AT THE CLARIDGE 




BOULOCNL Charming uwfiaun. 
foong Roland Gjeira, large Suing + 
4 bedroom * . Ground torfora 300 
sUtL. g ra tae for hwe can, bojomont 


20 rw Fan, Boulogne, 


74 Champs Bysees 8th 

1 morth or more 
A prwhgioui addrras. 
Heeefrion lenoco, telex, meraages. 
Mamfomna terviee, (ecurity. 
FriyatoKdon. 

Tet 359 67 97 
Telex 290 S4SF 


Buy 1 or several co ntai n er » and Land- 
in uril mcnoge them for jmu wim 


iealfa to tntl shipping c om ponie*. A 
prcfaeavfree investment Mqr mrarad 
vflft no hidden dh ragra . Your 18* *v 

SBtlW w3 etc r e ra e proporttonofoiy at 


our uu nio in er soling price inc r o w es 
throughout the 12 -yxr gucsort uu per- 


od. In after werdi cAhough you cchnat 
receive less than 18* on your crigind 


YVHJNE5 IMortfort Area), vfc, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bafts, double Iving. soma 


rooms, 2 fed 
daufala aa< 
house. 9900 1 
37 66 office 


able Svrng, stun. 
paaL earrtour's 
prden. Tab (32) 39 
w ffl 486 Iff 03 


AT HONE M MRS 

PARIS PROMO 


re oerve less mot 18% on your cn^nci 
i nra s t urns , ra u d lu tion puvhra our h 8- 
ing price up you will rec e ive 18* of our 
Ufa sefing prices] For aatanpbi should 
our price rise by 251^ y** .return 



DYNAMIC OFFICE SERVICE. 
Ave. de to Tcuiche % B-1160 Bnnseb 
Teb 6602480. Tfiu 25387 artel b. 


U*n Butfaera Sravlom Onftfi 

Lo»rco-Hma om Hofcfta me npor t 
ha^ri tnfaae SS. 

6000 Frartcfurt ran Mein 1 
Germany 
Teb 0611-590061 
Tefon 414581. 




COMPUT® PORTRAITS 

NOWNTUi COLOR 




U5. TAX AS50OAIES. 7Wi YEAH 
US returns & craatnra. For* 563 91 23 


■ n.- ' : V . - r .v' l 


25 Ara. Hoehe ... 

75008 toil 563 25 60 


SPECIAL OFTER 

BRAND NEW CARS 


ONLY H3Sf 


ALFA ROMEO Umoosiiie - RIO 2300 fonrtioor, head 
rests from and hack, 132 HP, lop speed 175 Km/h, Sepnd 
i w^Mwied mL adjustable steenflE wheel rear aeiroRfir, 
tachometer, andercoating. No U.o. Specs. 


Normal Price $R200. Now Only $4350. 

To order lax-free- 
OHLSEN + LUCK 

Doeaenbeimer Lanktraw 90,6900 H^^herg, 
West Germany. TeL (06221) 4 6044. 



FuB cnformfaon w I be fvrnktmd to ae 
inqones oaempated by your tofo- 
phene number. 


LANDLESS. 
CONTAIHERS LTD. 


» ■ * fa' ; f l I i me m tit i 





Athens Tower B 5wta 506 Athens 
Teb Q0IJ 7796232, Tabs*. 216343 
BOMBAY Bofofa Oxnbert. 213 
N u i rt i an Poirt, Bombay 400 021. 
Tet 245383, Tefon 011-607. 
BftUBS54fuedeb Press*. 

1000 Bnaseb,Tel:2178360 
Ttfoe 25327 

BWNWURT CAPIM. Rossncrb IS. 
06000 Frunkfot/M.1. TeUDfill) 
20516, Totem 412889. 

GLASGOW 11 BortiwoB Street, 
Glagow^&Y. Tel: (041) 226 4913 

V&mON 1 10 Stnmd. 

London WC2R OAA. Tab (01) 836 
B91 8. Tales 24973. 
MAOTDC/Orara.No.68, 

Madrid 20. Teb 2705600, 2702600 
Tefot 46642. 

M I LA N Vio B ooeocooZ 
20123 Milan. Teb 86 75 89/80 59 279. 
Telem 220343. 

MUNICH Mfanbam 21 
8000 Munchen 80. 

Tet 0 89/431 30054 Triem 5213379. 
NEW TOR 575 Mosfoon Avenue, 
New YgrV. NY 10022. Teb Dl 2 486- 
1333, Telem 125864 / 237699. 


LONDON -MAYMJR 
Your Tnstait' Officer 
• torigemaSng address 
•JeWfone answering 
rTeiex-hxurA nna 

BUtocemiE 

. ljBSiwiGeorae Street 
London Wl. Teb 01^29 6934 


LONDON BUSINESS ADDKESS/ 
5<5NEnH£X Eraauito Suite 66. 
87 ftegant St. WlTToL^ 7094. 
CAMEL Moil • tefoc - phone • typing. 

Bivouac Napalean. 

Zurich it answbbng asm. 

IMPETUS, Torgom 1 T> SS2 7621, 




DIAMONDS 



T t^ nipwd uecratra foi h uuriy. 

Fuflytowldiod modem efilaoe. 


DIAMONDS & JEWHJRY 
Export Pricas Tax Frew 


was BOS, 15 Afarwe Victor Hugo, 
tois 75116. Tdk 502 18 00. 




FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


Tefon 620893F. 

ROME Via Sauaia 78. 00196 tone. 

Tet 313241 -S44J0J3, 

Tefon 613458. 

SM6APOBE604 Far Eart Shappteg 
Cenltr, Ochmd Road. Smgtfoara, 


YOUKio woN om ra 

ft) StECBD STREET, Wl 




If.rr 




* Lunjr)> servirad Offiaet 
^tosage mpangod drn 

! t el e p hone newermn 

* Teh*. Se u et umJ . Fnx, Xen» 


SjDlAM MVBTMENT 
Bnsiulsi 1509 Centre bd. Eorier. 
15ft floor. 02/216 28 W/ 
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